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CHROMEWALD  COTTAGE  FURNITURE 
IN  COLORS 

OWING  to  the  great  demand  for  the  new  Chromewald 
Furniture  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  it  to  an 
increasing  number  of  agents  throughout  the  country ^  I  have 
decided  to  confine  my  activities  in  the  future  to  the  wholesale 
business  exclusively. 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY-THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

h  i 

My  show  rooms  will  be  retained  for  wholesale  purposes 
at  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Craftsman  Workshops  mil  be  continued  at  East- 
wood, N.  Y. 


The  Finish  of  this  Chromewald  furniture  is  dark  and  rich  with  a  warm  under- 
tone :  Into  this  brown  finish  different  colors  are  rubbed,  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
furniture  making :  The  color  will  not  wear  off  nor  will  a  damp  climate  cause  a  bluish 
Jjloom  to  appear :  The  lines  are  simple,  strong  and  elegant. 


We  believe  Gustav  Stickley  has  brought  out  a  real,  Ameri- 
can style  of  furniture  which  will  become  quite  as  much  the  vogue 
in  refined  homes  as  existing  copies  of  any  of  the  old  masters. 
And  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  trade  is  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  new  departure.  Many  of  the  most  discriminating 
of  the  buyers,  from  all  sections,  are  ordering  freely,  and  they 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  showing. — Daily  Artisan  Record,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  July  12,  1916. 
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"MAXIM,  "  THE  STORY  OF  MAKING  A 
PEASANT  INTO  A  SOLDIER:  BY  RICHARD 
WASHBURN  CHILD 

(A  chapter   from   "Potential   Russia":    By  permission   of   E.  P.  Button  &  Co.) 

[E  story  of  Maxim  will  tell  much  of  Russia  at  war. 
AVith  its  movement,  its  color  and  its  pictures  it  will 
contain  much  of  the  sum  total  that  one  can  see  or  feel 
in  the  empire  of  the  Czar  today.  In  it  there  is  the 
theme  of  the  fom-th  of  the  fom-  great  dramatic  facts 
of  this  conflict. 

"The  first  of  these  great  dramatic  facts,  I  think,  is 
the  spirit  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  And  the  second  is  the  efficiency  of 
Germany.  .  .  .  And  the  third  is  the  dignity  of  France.  .  .  .  And  the 
fourth  drama  of  the  conflict  concerns  a  terrible  thing.  It  is  the  human 
flesh  of  the  endless  hordes  of  men.  It  is  the  stockyard  hordes  of 
armies  like  the  Russian  army.  It  is  the  story  of  the  millions.  But, 
individually,  it  is  the  story  of  Maxim. 

"Russia  is  a  country  of  peasants;  if  ]\Iaxim  were  destined  to  be 
born  in  Russia,  the  chances  were  three  to  one  that  he  would  be  a 
peasant,  and  that  Maxim  should  be  a  peasant  fate  decreed.  Fate 
dropped  him,  a  pink  and  squuming  thing,  in  a  little  Russian  village 
a  day's  jom'ney  from  Petrograd,  and  ahnost  that  distance  from 
Moscow. 

"INIaxim  represented  Russia  as  much  as  any  soul  could  represent 
Russia.  He  was  more  Russian  than  the  Czar,  more  Russian  than  any 
bureaucrat.  He  was  a  Slav,  a  peasant;  he  was  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  cast  in  the  image  of  God  and  tilling  the  soil. 
More  than  this,  his  infancy  represented  Russia  because  the  lusty 
health  of  his  young  flesh  combined  with  the  stare  of  his  blue  eyes,  in 
which  no  one  could  quite  tell  M'hether  there  were  simplicity  or  guile, 
dense  ignorance  or  the  ancient  meditations  of  old  Oriental  mysteries. 
Above  all,  Maxim  had  the  quality  which  is  the  essence  of  the  charm 
of  Russia  and  Russia's  peasantry.  It  was  not  picturesqueness ;  it  was 
not  sunphcity  or  elusiveness;  it  was  potentiality;  it  was  possibility. 
Like  Russia,  Maxim  was  a  hmiianized  question  mark ;  he  was  a  slate 
upon  which  notliing  liad  been  written.  Xo  one  could  tell  Avhether 
he  was  the  world's  vesterdav  or  the  world's  to-morrow. 
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"MAXIM" 

"He  was  born  into  a  world  of  earth  and  wood.  And  in  this,  too, 
he  represented  Russia,  for  Russia  is  a  civihzation  of  earth  and  wood. 
That  which  satisfies  the  hunger  of  the  Russian  mind  is  ownership  of 
soil;  it  is  the  passion  of  the  empire.  That  which  satisfies  the  hunger 
of  his  body  is  eaten  with  a  wooden  spoon  from  a  wooden  bowl. 

"The  liome  of  Maxim,  for  whom  destiny  has  marked  out  a  part — a 
little  but  significant  part — in  the  great  world  war,  was  of  wood. 
Snow  and  wind  from  the  lowering  skies  of  Russian  winters  had 
turned  to  weathered  gray  the  unpainted  exterior  of  the  half -thatched 
peasant  home,  the  roof  of  which  extended  to  cover  the  shed  in  which 
the  horse,  the  two  cows  and  a  pig  were  kept.  Inside,  in  the  room 
where  Maxim,  his  sister  and  his  father  and  mother  spent  all  of  their 
indoor  hours,  the  reverse  side  of  the  lumber  was  yellow-brown,  un- 
plastered  and  undecorated,  except  by  clothes  that  hung  on  the  wall, 
by  four  covers  of  a  magazine  published  in  Moscow,  wooden  utensils 
on  a  shelf,  and  a  painted  wooden  icon  hung  in  the  corner  so  that  a 
saint  of  the  Russian  orthodox  church  might  ever  cast  upon  the  room 
a  benevolent  stare  from  brown,  doelike  eyes.  There  was  a  large 
wooden  table  and  a  stove  of  tiles  with  a  mouth  always  hungry  for 
wood. 

THE  outdoor  world  across  which  the  young  legs  of  Maxim  first 
began  to  walk  was  a  part  of  the  great  Russian  plain,  but  the 
village  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  was  built  under  the 
shadows  of  four  lines  of  birch  trees,  whose  leafy  tops  waved  in  the 
summer,  so  that  the  birches  wi'ithed  as  gracefully  as  dancing  dryads— 
as  the  birches  wave  in  a  landscape  by  Corot.  Maxim's  world  extended 
as  time  went  on  and  as  his  hair  grew  more  and  more  like  flax  through 
the  bleaching  of  hatless  summers,  and  then,  as  his  body  was  made  to 
have  magnificent  form  and  strength,  retaining  its  unl^ent,  untwisted 
youth  through  its  labor  in  the  conmmnal  fiekls,  extended  until  this 
world  of  his  could  be  said  to  include  nearly  thirty  square  miles.  It 
included  at  least  one  town  on  the  raikoad  from  which  the  produce  of 
the  countryside  was  shipped  away  and  in  v/hich  there  were  such 
things  as  newspapers  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  control  of  landed  proprietors  which  was  a  cross  between 
a  paternal  village-improvement  association  and  a  board  of  aldermen, 
was  called  a  zemstvo  council,  and  maintained  schools,  doctors  and 
hospitals.  Maxim  did  not  know  that  a  few  years  ago  only  one  person 
in  four  in  Russia  could  read  or  write ;  it  was  quite  a  normal  thing  not 
to  read  or  write,  but  Maxim  learned  from  a  traveling  teacher  because 
a  plump,  young  thing  named  Vera,  who  looked  most  pretty  m  the 
old  peasant  heirloom  dress,  had  learned  and  teased  Maxim  unmerci- 


"MAXIM" 

fully  for  liis  backwardness.  If  he  could  have  foreseen  the  Great  War, 
no  doubt  he  would  not  have  bothered  his  head ;  for,  like  the  millions  of 
him,  ]\Iaxim  was  something  of  a  simple  philosopher. 

"He  was  something  of  a  simple  philosopher,  but  his  religion  had  a 
large  part  in  the  sweetness  of  his  life.  In  INIaxim  there  was  a  capacity 
for  rehgious  feeling  of  which  even  Father  Sergius,  the  callage  priest, 
a  rather  stupid  man,  did  not  dream.  IMaxim's  world  was  small,  there- 
fore the  unknown  world  of  superstition  and  of  religious  hope  ajjpeared 
all  the  larger.  The  young  man  saw  that  men  of  his  own  age  in  the 
town  celebrated  holidays  by  their  vodka  drinking  and  congregated  in 
tough  gangs — a  new  thing  in  Russia — but  it  was  Maxim  and  not 
these  tough  young  men  of  the  town  who  could  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  Russian  peasantry.  IVIaxim  simjDly  prayed  for  help  and  pm-itj" 
and  for  the  pity  of  a  stern  God;  his  eyes  remained  clear  as  crystals 
from  the  Urals,  and  there  was  a  spring  in  the  step  as  he  walked  over 
the  creaking  snow  in  his  rope  and  basket  shoes,  his  padded  leg  swath- 
ings,  and  his  calf-skin  cap,  and  he  had  deep-breathing  lungs  and 
coursing  blood  under  his  skin. 

"In  this  respect,  too,  he  represented  the  real,  human  Russia.  An 
American  doctor  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  hospitals,  re- 
ceiving soldiers  from  the  front,  told  me  that  among  the  six  thousand 
muzhiks  he  had  treated  only  eleven  men  had  the  diseases  of  immorality. 
'^Aliy?'  said  I.  'Russian  peasant:  religion;  clean  living,'  said  he.  'I 
never  believed  an  armv  could  be  so  free  from  these  diseases.' 


"TX  the  winter  the  young  man's  father  went  to  the  city  where,  as 
I  an  izvosltcJiik,  or  single-horse  public  vehicle  driver,  in  a  padded 
coat,  he  earned  money,  not  to  spend  upon  luxuries,  but  with  the 
eternal  Russian  nuizhik's  ambition,  his  land  madness:  the  same  land 
madness  which  forced  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia  and  which, 
way  down  deep,  consuming  the  Russian  heart,  was  the  real  strength 
behind  the  agitation  of  the  so-called  intelligent  class  in  cities  and  towns 
and  the  urban  revolutionary  elements  that  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
five  resulted  in  Russia's  first  Duma  or  national  assembly:  a  form,  if 
not  a  fact,  of  constitutional  government.  The  theory  of  constitutional 
government  INIaxim  did  not  understand  at  all,  and  in  this  respect  he 
represented  the  real  Russia  much  better  than  the  universities  and  the 
widely  diverse  reform  theories  and  the  politicians  of  the  cities.  But 
he  understood  the  land  madness  of  the  miizhihs,  for  he  had  it. 

"]Maxim  had  also  a  Slav  sense  of  a  mild  sort.  Between  himself  and 
his  own  customs  and  the  peasants  and  the  customs  of  villages  not  far 
away  there  were  vast  differences.  In  common,  however,  there  were 
Slav  instincts,  the  orthodox  religion,  the  vague,  mysterious  recognition 
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of  a  vague,  mysterious  government,  and  at  bottom  a  childlike  attitude 
toward  the  Czar  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  Little  Father.  All 
these  combined  bound  Maxim  to  other  Russians,  to  the  infinite  world 
of  Russia  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  little  world. 

"Happy  enough,  dreaming  much,  worshiping  bhndly,  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  modern  western  world,  but  feeling  a  hunger  for  it;  not 
influenced  much  by  the  Orient,  but  feeling  its  ancient  breath,  Maxim, 
the  human  animal  whose  body  was  beautiful,  whose  hair  was  light, 
and  whose  mind  was  dark,  still  represented  Russia,  for  he  was  young, 
strong,  rather  inscrutable,  untested,  undeveloped — a  Potentiahty. 

"Then  the  war  came. 

"^  I  "^HE  news  of  the  war  reached  the  \'illage,  but  in  the  length  and 
I  breadth  of  that  little  hamlet  no  one  could  be  found  who  knew 
why  the  war  had  come.  War  was  something  which  came  like 
a  tempest  of  unknown  forces.  Not  even  the  zemstvo  doctor  who  came 
into  the  caton  could  explain.  A  war  was  in  progress,  and  that  was  a 
fact  to  be  accepted,  for  the  mind  of  the  muzhik  likes  to  say  to  itself, 
'Life  is  hf e ;  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  if  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  it  is 
something  to  be  taken  down  in  one  gulp.'  Old  Vladimir,  who  heard 
that  the  Czar  was  fighting  the  Austrians,  recalled  the  days  he  had 
spent  in  Petrograd  and  said,  'Well,  the  Germans  are  a  great  business 
people,  and  it  is  lucky  they  are  on  our  side.'  It  took  several  days  to 
correct  the  impression  which  the  remark  had  made.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  Vera  had  received  a  note  sent  by  a  messenger  from  her 
brother,  who  was  serving  his  term  in  the  army,  that  it  was  known  that 
the  Russian  forces  had  been  mobilized  and  that  the  western  frontier 
ah-eady  was  in  the  tumult  of  masses  of  men  and  metal  hurled  against 
otlier  masses  of  men  and  metal  m  a  fury  of  hate  which  no  one  under- 
stood. 

"One  evening  Maxim  came  back  from  a  jom-ney  to  the  town  on 
the  raih-oad.  Summer  had  gone,  and  the  skies,  with  their  flat,  gray 
blanket  threatening  a  winter  covering  for  the  flat  Russian  plains,  were 
lit  for  a  moment  in  the  west  with  a  flare  of  red  as  if  the  war  had  thrown 
up  the  spray  of  its  blood  and  fire.  Maxim  plodded  along  beside  the 
undersized  chestnut  horse  with  the  flax-colored  mane  and  tail,  but 
the  head  of  the  young  man  was  bowed  and  his  mind  was  full  of  the 
pictm'es  he  had  seen. 

"At  the  railroad  station  of  the  town  a  troop  train  had  stopped  and 
out  of  it  there  had  pom-ed  in  liquid  streams  endless  sodiers,  unshaven, 
imbathed,  red-eyed.  It  was  a  Siberian  regmient  which  had  marched 
and  ridden  and  starved  and  thirsted  across  the  empire.  The  men  were 
strange  types,  and  in  the  last  cars  of  the  train  were  half  a  hundred 


PEASANT  HOUSE  in  Rus- 
sia such  as  a  vast  number  of 
Maxim's  type  occupy,  made  with 
steep  roof  to  shed  the  winter's 
snow,  unpainted,  weathered  to  a 
wonderful  gray  by  the  storms  of 
many  years  may  be  seen  at  the 
right. 


HUMBLE  HOUSES  in  Rus- 
sia are  often  painted  in  the  gay- 
est of  colors  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  one  shown  below: 

The  heavy  thatched  roof  in 
wonderful  browms  and  overlay 
of  green  moss  with  the  gaily 
painted  side  walls  combine  to 
make  as  interesting  and  original 
structures  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world. 


RUSSIA  IS  A  COUNTRY 
OF  PEASANTS,— clean  living, 
endowed  with  great  capacity  for 
religious  feeling  and  with  a  deep 
love  for  the  soil:  The  great 
hunger  and  passion  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  is  ownership  of  the 
soil  and  well  do  they  understand 
how  to  cultivate  it  to  get  the  ut- 
most possible  yield  of  harvest 
from  their  acres: 

The  Russian  peasant  class 
from  whom  the  vast  army  of 
Russia  has  been  drawn  are  as  a 
rule,  magnificent  in  physique 
and  in  ability  to  walk  many 
miles  a  day  and  to  endure  the 
greatest  hardships:  They  are 
courageous,  determined  and  in- 
tensely loyal: 

The  photograph  at  the  right 
is  characteristic  of  the  stern  re- 
solve and  vigorous  strength  of 
the  peasants  from  Kielce. 


HEIRLOOM  DRESSES,  caps  and 
jewelry,  richly  embroidered,  intricately 
woven  and  skilfully  wrought  such  as  are 
shown  at  the  left,  bring  out  to  the  full 
the  delicate  beauty  of  Russian  peasant 
maidens: 

The  young  girls  such  as  belong  to 
Maxim's  class  take  pride  and  joy  in  nee- 
dlework of  all  kinds,  making  all  the  gar- 
ments that  they  wear  save  those  handed 
down  to  them  from  mothers,  grand- 
mothers and  even  great-grandmothers. 


I    ■  :^ 
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LOOMS  upon  which  the  peasant 
women  of  Russia  weave  their  own 
clothing  and  household  linen  are 
often  beautifully  carved  by  their 
men  folks  during  the  long  hours  of 
winter  when  they  are  shut  away 
from  their  work  in  the  fields. 


CARVED  and 
painted  wooden  can- 
dlestick made  by  the 
peasants  of  Greater 
Russia  for  use  on  a 
home  altar. 


WOODEN  BOWLS, 
often  carved  and  gaily 
painted,  hold  the  food 
o  f  Russian  peasants 
which  is  eaten  with  a 
carved  wooden  spoon. 


LAUNDRY  BEE- 
TLES, in  fact,  nearly 
all  household  imple- 
ments used  in  Russian 
farmhouses,  are  made 
beautiful  b  y  carving 
and  originality  of  form. 


WOODEN  SCOOP 

carved     and  painted, 

used  to  serve  the  food 

i  n      Russian  peasant 
families. 


THIS  RUSSIAN  COSTUME 
was  also  worn  by  Lada  in  her  first 
presentation  of  Russian  dancing  in 
New  York: 

The  original  of  this  head-dress  is 
extraordinarily  beautiful  both  in 
the  richness  of  material,  in  the 
colors,  in  the  metal  work  and 
jewels: 

Like  the  one  above,  it  was  found 
in  Russia  by  Lada  and  brought  to 
this  country  to  become  a  part  of 
her  most  beautiful  dancing  cos- 
tumes. 


ELABORATE  and  beautiful 
head-dresses  have  been  retained 
in  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
Russia  longer  and  more  gener- 
ally than  in  any  other  European 
nation: 

One  realized  something  of  the 
wonder  of  these  head-dresses 
last  winter  in  the  production  of 
"Petrouchka"  by  the  Russian 
Ballet: 

The  picture  at  our  left  shows 
Lada,  the  Russian  dancer,  in  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
head-dresses  still  worn:  This 
costume  was  brought  from  Rus- 
sia by  Lada  and  worn  in  her 
New  York  dances. 


"MAXIM" 

tribesmen  from  the  far  eastern  borders  of  Mongolia  who  wore  jackets 
of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  side  exposed  and  fierce,  curved  Iviiives 
carried  in  broad  metal-studded  belts.  Maxim  had  thought  that  the 
enemies  of  Russia  had  arrived,  for  he  did  not  know  that  beside  the 
body  of  the  army,  made  up  of  tmizhiks,  the  fighting  strength  of  Russia 
contains  much  wilder  and  more  curious  elements  than  the  Cossacks. 
He  did  not  know  that  some  of  these  strange  tribesmen  ask  after  a  few 
hours  of  their  journey  from  theh'  homes  when  the  fighting  will  begin, 
and  that  in  one  case,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Austro-German 
trenches,  some  of  these  triljesmen  roamed  abroad  bj'  night,  and,  re- 
turning, reported  to  the  Russian  officers  that  they  had  killed  seven 
Japanese,  but  that  four  had  escaped. 

"Maxim  had  seen  the  flat  cars  carrying  the  field  pieces,  and  he 
M'ondered  if  these  had  been  cast  from  the  metal  which  once  had  been 
the  chimes  in  the  church  of  the  toAvn  and  which  the  authorities  had 
taken  away.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  great  Russian  standing 
army  which  the  GoAxmnient  was  to  throw  headlong  without  sufficient 
munitions  into  the  hungry  mouth  of  the  slaughter,  day  after  day.  .   .   . 

"AVhen  the  troop  train  of  the  Siberians  had  gone  Maxim  could 
see  the  second  train  standing  on  the  other  track.  A  great  crowd  was 
around  it,  and  yet  he  coidd  see  that  a  truck  was  being  moved  from  car 
to  car  and  that  limp  men  were  being  taken  out  of  the  doors  and  placed 
in  double  rows. 

"  'They  are  hurt!'  gasped  IVIaxim,  standing  on  tiptoe. 

"  'They  are  dead,'  answered  the  crowd,  it  seemed  almost  joyfully, 
and  a  cloud  of  its  breath  showed  on  the  frosty  air. 

"  'I  am  so  glad  I  am  not  twenty-one,  the  army  age,'  said  Maxun. 
'I  would  have  to  be  killed.' 

"But  that  night,  when  he  had  entered  the  living  room  of  his 
father's  cottage,  he  hung  upon  the  wall  a  jjicture  which  he  had  bought. 
It  Avas  the  colored  lithograph  of  a  man  mibelievedly  handsome  and 
perfect,  the  portrait  of  a  demigod.  It  was  a  picture  familiar  all  over 
Russia.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of  the  Czar. 

"T^^AXIM  during  the  ten  months  that  followed  often  came  in 
l^r  I  from  work  in  the  fields  and  looked  at  the  icon  in  the  corner, 
crossing  himself,  and  at  the  picture  of  the  Czar.  The  icon 
meant  God,  and  the  Czar  meant  Russia,  and  he  knew  in  a  general  way 
that  Russia  was  threatened;  that  his  own  kind  was  threatened.  He 
knew  no  more  of  why  there  was  a  war  than  he  knew  in  the  beginning. 
Austrian  prisoners  had  gone  by  in  open  freight  cars  with  the  cold  rain 
beating  down  upon  theu-  bedraggled,  muddy  uniforms,  and  their 
heads,  often  hatless  and  matted,  bowed  down  in  hopeless  misery.    One 
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of  them  had  looked  at  Maxim,  and  Maxim  had  waved  his  hand  because 
he  felt  the  sense  of  being  a  human  creature  and  that  the  other  was  a 
human  creature  too.  But  the  prisoner  from  a  long  distance  spat  at 
Maxim. 

"  'God  will  take  care  of  Russia,'  said  Maxim.  'I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  fight.' 

"In  these  words  he  spoke  something  of  the  presence  of  fanaticism 
and  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  patriotism  in  Russia:  Maxim  was  still 
bemg  representative  of  human  Russia,  the  overwhehning  peasant 
Russia.    But  Maxim  had  to  fight.    After  tlie  notice  a  soldier  came. 

"  'Do  you  know  what  you  are  now?'  said  the  soldier,  and  a  scar  on 
his  cheek  grew  red  as  he  said  it.  'You  are  what  we  call  cannon  meat.' 
"From  childhood  Maxim  had  felt  the  presence  of  some  mysterious 
authority  over  his  destiny.  Somewhere  there  was  a  government.  Its 
arm  was  long;  its  grasp  was  strong;  its  power  was  great.  If  it  now 
reached  out  for  Maxim  at  a  time  when  the  harvest  was  just  beginning, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  he  was  making  plans  to  marry  Vera,  the 
niece  of  old  Vladimir,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  So 'it  is 
in  Russia.  But  also  there  is  an  astonishing  self-respect  for  the  in- 
dividual in  Russia;  so  strong  is  it  that  in  many  quarters  parents  and 
school  teachers  would  not  think  of  corporal  punishment.  Therefore 
Maxim  looked  at  the  recruiter,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  father, 
and  said  insolently,  'Vou  make  a  good  soldier.' 

The  other  looked  at  Maxim's  clear  skin  and  eyes,  at  his  flaxen 
hair,  and  at  the  straight,  powerful  body  of  the  young  giant. 

"  'So  do  you,'  he  said  indulgently.'  'And  when  you  are  a  soldier 
you  M'lU  learn  something  about  yom-  country.  ^'VTien  soldiers  come 
back  from  wars  they  are  the  wisest  men  in  their  villages.  And  they 
can  talk  of  things  that  no  one  can  print  in  newspapers.' 

"Maxim  was  glad  to  hear  it.    He  put  a  map  of  Russia  on  the  wall 
and  made  the  soldier  draw  a  fine  upon  it  to  show  his  old  father,  bent 
by  husbandry,  and  his  old  mother,  withered  by  housewifery  and  hoeing 
cabbages,  where  the  fighting  was  going  on.  " 
"  'Warsaw  has  fallen,'  said  the  soldier. 

"  'I  know,  I  can  read,'  replied  Maxim.  'If  the  people  would  prav 
more,  we  would  get  it  back  again.' 

"His  mother's  knotted  fingers  clung  to  his  sleeve,  and  her  thin 
dry  hps  were  shut  tight.  Vera  cried  a  little  and  allowed  herself  the 
torture  of  memories  of  spring  days  when  they  had  danced  together 
outdoors  on  the  green  behind  the  communal  steam  bathhouse  So 
Maxim  left  his  village  with  his  young,  strong  body  and  his  good,  un- 
trained mind  and  a  woolen  blouse,  a  woolen  suit,  and  a  pair  of 
greased  boots;  with  him  he  took  all  that  he  had. 

"The  eggshell  of  his  narrow  world  had  burst.     In  a  daze  and  a 
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dream  the  dirty  old  passenger  car  whisked  him  through  the  sleepless 
night,  crowded  among  other  young  men  whose  hps  had  just  begun 
to  show  a  growth  of  hair  and  who  chattered  ceaselessly  about  the  war 
and  their  own  villages  and  new  rumors  until  drowsiness  and  stupor 
overcame  them. 

"They  were  all  muzhiks  gathered  up  for  the  service  of  the  Czar. 
Maxim  stared  at  their  shadow}^  outlines  in  the  dim  hght  of  the  one 
candle  at  the  end  of  the  car,  the  rays  of  which  were  reflected  on  the 
gilt  of  an  icon  at  the  other  end.  But  for  the  most  part  he  pressed  the 
end  of  his  straight  nose  against  the  Avindow  pane,  watching  the  shower- 
ing sparks  from  the  wood-burning  locomotive  and  the  villages  which 
flashed  by,  lying  dark  against  the  white  film  of  moonlight  on  the  fields. 

"The  next  day  was  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  his  hfe,  thought 
Maxim,  for  the  train  had  taken  him  to  Petrograd,  the  capital  of  his 
country !    This  was  a  place  of  dreams  indeed ! 

"Out  of  the  train  tumbled  all  the  new  recruits,  and  they  were 
marched  down  the  Xevsky  Prospect  as  far  as  the  Letainy  Prospect, 
grinning  at  the  wonderful  life  on  the  great  capital  thoroughfare,  at  the 
unbelievable  buildings,  monuments  and  shops ;  gayly  uniformed  coach- 
men, beautiful  ladies,  and  soldiers  in  many  uniforms;  Cossacks  in 
gay  cloaks  and  dashing,  prancing  horses ;  ofiicers  with  tinkling  medals 
and  clanking  swords ;  the  Cathedral  of  Om-  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  gilded 
domes  and  spires. 

"Only  once  did  Maxim,  breathless  with  wonder  and  fear,  laugh. 
This  was  when  he  saw  himself  and  the  others  turn  the  street  corner 
into  the  gloomier  avenue.  The  petty  ofiicer  in  uniform  ran  forward 
and  tm-ned  the  leaders  as  a  shepherd  turns  the  com-se  of  animals;  it 
was  exactly  as  if  the  men  had  been  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 

'TT^HEY  all  went  past  nmiierous  Red  Cross  signs,  denoting  hos- 
I       pitals  for  the  womided  from  the  front,  on  to  the  military  bar- 
racks.   And  there  Maxim  was  given  a  uniform,  shoes  and  belt. 
They  were  the  best  clothes  he  had  ever  had ;  to  him  they  seemed  to  be 
a  gift  from  the  Czar,  a  personal  gift,  and  when  he  had  an  opportimity 


(Continued  on  page  89.) 
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THE    CAMERA    AS    A    MESSENGER     FROM 
WOODS    AND    FIELDS 

IlliiNtratcd  with  photographs  by  Francesca  Bostwick. 

iRPHEUS  with  his  lute  made  trees,  lovely  flowers  and 
humble  little  weeds  bow  gracefully  or  shake  their  leaves 
most  joyously;  streams  paused  in  tlieir  headlong  rush 
to  the  sea  to  hsten  to  his  music,  sleeping  fountains 
woke  with  a  dance  and  the  pine  trees  caught  a  new 
melody.  By  the  magic  of  his  art  every  growing  thing 
reached  its  fullest  beauty,  expressed  the  perfection  of 
its  i^romise.  Such  beauty  as  he,  mj-ihologically,  made  manifest 
through  the  power  of  liarmonious  somids  can  be  actually  created 
through  the  power  of  harmonious  seeing. 

We  walk  dully  through  our  fields  and  woods,  blind  to  the  choice 
beauty  of  weed,  grass  stem,  or  dried  leaf  encircling  us.  Ten  thousand 
lovely  things  bar  om-  path  and  hedge  om*  way,  but  we  see  them  not 
for  we  are  prone  to  think  that  a  walk  consists  in  covering  a  certain 
number  of  miles  rather  than  being  an  excursion  into  a  world  of  beau- 
tiful inspiration.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  have  the  need  of  food 
for  mind  as  well  as  for  body.  A  walk  in  the  woods  should  bring  vigor 
to  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  we  should  carry  away  with  us  a  freshness 
of  thought  that  will  remain  fadeless  through  the  desert  days  when 
inspiration  seems  dead. 

We  caimot  always  turn  in  memorv^  to  those  lovely  things  of  Natm-e 
which  refreshed  us  during  our  walks  by  their  unconscious  perfection. 
Therefore  it  is  good  to  have  about  us  something  that  will  unob- 
trusively but  surely  bring  them  to  our  remembrance.  A  branch  of 
dried  leaves,  a  bro^Mi  stalk  of  grass,  frond  of  the  fir,  sheaf  of  pine 
needles  brought  back  from  a  walk  works  as  magically  as  the  lute  of 
Orplieus — that  is,  if  arranged  with  design.  These  things  hung  upside 
do^\^l  by  a  string  on  a  nail  in  the  wall  or  thrust  foohshly  behind  a 
picture  or  janmied  in  shapeless  masses  in  unsuitable  vases  will  not 
remind  us  of  living  beauty,  but  of  discord.  The  secret  of  their  power 
to  remind  us  of  the  great  out-of-doors,  of  wide  moors,  sun-steeped 
hills,  clear  waters,  night  silences  is  their  sympathetic  arrangement  in 
A'ases.  Dark,  twisted  maple  stems  tipped  with  a  few  frost-colored 
leaves  arranged  in  a  crystal  bottle  filled  with  water,  placed  where  a 
ray  of  sunhght  can  touch  it,  Avill  carry  the  impression  of  bright  Indian 
Smmner  walks  or  of  a  forest  pool  in  October.  It  will  have  all  the 
decorative  quality  of  autmim  trees  against  an  early  evening  sky^ 
The  possibihty  of  suggestive  arrangement  indoors  of  growing 
things  brought  in  from  the  out-of-doors  is  limitless.  One  group  will 
bring  the  sweet,  brooding  spirit  of  summertime  into  a  cheerless  city's 
winter  room,  another  will  keep  the  tender  spring  softness  in  our  minds 


From  a  Photograph 
by  Franccsca  Bostzvi 


"WHILE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  all  round  thee  lying 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn?" 

-Horrid  irii:slov.'  Scu'all. 


"A  THING   OF   BEAUTY   is  a  joy  forever; 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness." 


"NOW  AUTUMN'S  FIRE  BURNS  slowly  along  the  woods 
And  day  by  day  the  dead  leaves  fall  and  melt." 

—  irUliam    Allhujham. 


"WHAT  MORE  FELICITIE  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie,    .    .    . 
To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  features.' 

— Spenser. 


From  a  Photograph 
by  Frattcesca  Bostzi'ick. 


"THERE'S  NOT  A  LEAF  that  falls  upon  the  ground 
But  holds  some  joy  of  silence  or  of  sound. 
Some  sprite  begotten  of  a  summer  dream." 

—Lamait    Blanchard. 


From  a  Photografh 
by  Francesco  Bostuii 


"OH,   BRING   AGAIN   MY   HEART'S   content. 
Thou  Spirit  of  the  Summer-time!" 

—  JVilliam   Allmgham. 


FROM  WOODS  AND  FIELDS 

during  the  whole  circle  of  the  year.     The  camera,  like  a  faithful 
messenger,  also  carries  beauty  from  woods  and  fields  to  whoever  cares. 

WE  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  illustrate  this  art  of  bringing 
tlie  spirit  of  Nature  within  doors  by  a  few  remarkable  photo- 
graphs by  Francesca  Bostwick.  Does  not  the  pine  in  the 
crystal  bowl  by  the  window  somehow  embody  the  hushed  stilhiess  of  a 
pine  grove  at  a  simxmer's  noon  hour  ?  Could  one  remain  um-esponsive 
to  its  insistent  suggestion  of  meditative  peace  and  high  aspiration  if 
placed  upon  an  office  table  or  home  wi-iting  desk  ?  Is  not  its  shinmier- 
ing  reflection  on  the  polished  table  reminiscent  of  still  pools,  rimmed 
by  gray-green  pines  ?  Every  Long  Island  resident  could  have  such  an 
exquisite  color  study  in  then-  homes,  for  their  comitry  is  hberally 
strewn  with  these  trees.  Sometimes  a  little  judicious  use  of  sharp 
scissors  will  help  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  arrangement.  In 
order  to  make  the  lines  and  masses  compose  to  the  best  advantage  the 
needles  can  be  snipped  away  where  they  are  too  thick  and  thus  the 
exquisite  character  of  the  slender  dark  stems  will  stand  revealed. 
Miss  Bostwick's  second  study  of  a  crystal  bowl  shows  the  beauty  of  a 
single  spray  of  nasturtium  leaves,  arranged  with  no  pretense  at 
spectacular  effect.  The  artistic  pleasure  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  common  thing  uncommonly  placed,  is  indeed  great. 

Every  walk  in  the  woods  may  be  translated  into  a  lesson  in  com- 
position if  a  watchful  hunt  for  decorative  forms  of  leaves  and  branches 
be  kept.  A  bit  of  woodbine  or  wild  grape,  a  spray  of  laurel  leaves 
or  an  evergreen  branch  contain  urgent  invitation  to  be  noticed  and 
brought  into  the  house,  then  if  advantage  of  its  personal  suggestion  be 
taken,  that  is,  if  it  be  allowed  to  fall  naturally  into  lines  of  its  own 
choosing,  a  lovely,  decorative  picture  of  outdoor  beauty  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  living  thing  brought  from  the  woods  be  held  in  a  forced 
position,  unnatural  to  it,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory.  It  will  partake  of 
the  very  false  life  we  are  striving  to  avoid  by  keeping  before  us  a  free, 
untranmieled  expression  of  the  wholesome  outdoor  life. 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  cut  the  first  spray  or  stem  within  reach  without 
carefully  considering  whether  its  lines  are  good  or  not.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  just  the  perfect  thing  without  some  search. 
Striking  design  should  be  sought  for.  The  taste  or  perception  of  it 
must  often  be" cultivated.  Notice  the  decorative  grace  of  the  Japanese 
maple  spray,  not  a  superfluous  line,  not  a  leaf  too  many  to  mar  its 
unassvmiing  beauty.  This  simple  spray  is  lield  in  an  equaUy  simple 
glass  bottle,  a  conmion  Neapolitan  milk  bottle.  These  milk  bottles, 
which  come  in  many  shapes  and  sizes,  are  used  by  the  Neapolitans  to 
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distribute  the  morning's  milk  and  most  attractive  they  look  glistening 
like  crystal  with  grape  leaves  rolled  up  and  stuck  in  the  tops  for 
stoppers.  The  arrangements  of  the  glass  gold-fish  globe  (which  can 
be  purchased  in  the  onmipresent  ten  cent  stores)  and  the  cheap 
Chianti  bottles,  v.'ith  or  without  the  straw  covering,  show  from  what 
hmnble  sources  good  working  material  may  be  obtained. 

Often  attractive  old  bottles  may  be  picked  up  in  antique  shops; 
in  Japanese  or  Chinese  stores  one  can  often  find  rough,  inexpensive 
jars  of  good  lines.  One  photograph  shows  such  a  jar  holding  a  few 
green-gray  baj'berries.  The  bayberries  always  give  interesting  results, 
though  they  must  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  berries  and 
stems  rather  than  the  leaves,  for  the  leaves  must  be  clijiped  aAvay.  "\Mien 
so  much  genuine  decorative  charm  may  be  had  through  so  simj)le  a 
medium  as  berry  studded  stems  and  inexpensi\'e  pottery,  which  at  the 
same  time  holds  the  memory  of  our  lovely  salty  shore  marshes  and 
sandy  dunes,  it  is  a  pity  more  of  us  do  not  go  to  the  pleasurable 
trouble  of  getting  it.  Such  an  arrangement  as  shown  in  jNIiss  Bost- 
wick's  photograph  would  prove  an  artistic  delight  and  comfort 
through  a  whole  year.  Berries  when  fii-st  gathered  are  green,  then 
after  a  few  weeks  change  to  a  wonderful  silver-gray  color,  which  they 
retain  indefinitel_v.  When  jjlaced  so  that  a  shadow  is  cast  upon  the 
wall  a  two-fold  jjleasure  is  obtained.  Branches  must  be  used  rather 
sjjaringly,  for  overcrowding  destroys  the  significance  of  their  lines, 
distracts  the  eye  from  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  striking  character  of 
the  stems  and  grouped  berries. 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  as  in  any  other  form  of  decoration  is 
simjilicity,  as  we  must  invariably  insist.  It  may  take  a  little  time 
and  jjatience  and  a  great  deal  of  controlled  desire  to  overcrowd  before 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained,  but  soon  the  consciousness  of  a  new 
beauty  will  dawn,  one  that  includes  the  visual  effect  of  harmonious 
color,  direction  of  Ught,  balanced  masses,  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
also  the  more  subtle  appeal  to  memory  of  shore  and  meadow,  of  forest, 
field  and  flower-fringed  roadways,  of  all  the  invigorating,  restorative, 
sweetening  breath  of  Nature. 

Miss  Bostwick  in  these  photographs  has  first  reproduced  the  spirit 
of  unconscious  woodland  and  field  beauty  by  selection  and  grouping 
of  things  gathered  while  on  her  walks.  Then  she  has  waited  for  the 
perfect  moment  of  lighting  to  be  reached,  the  moment  Avhen  the  sun 
brings  out  the  tenderest  quality  and  touches  it  with  double  charm  of 
shadow,  before  bidding  the  camera  to  record  the  result.  Patience, 
quick  appreciation  of  the  decorative  fascination  in  simple  lines,  keen 
observation  of  humble  little  things  growing  in  the  shadow  of  con- 
spicuous beauty,  are  the  qualities  needed  for  decorative  photography. 


LITTLE  HOUSES  IN  BRICK  AND  STUCCO 

Pen   and    ink    sketches    in    this   article    reproduced    from    "The  Average  Man's   Home." 

EASONABLENESS  and  imagination,  recognized  by 
the  Mediaeval  builders  as  the  underlying  principles  of 
all  great  architecture,  should  be  as  inseparably  united 
in  the  small  home  of  today  as  they  were  in  the  great 
cathedrals  of  old.  For  the  little  house  is  an  expression 
of  thought,  though  a  very  different  kind  of  a  one,  as 
well  as  a  cathedral.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  art — 
if  beauty  be  combined  with  usefulness.  Art  was  born,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  when  useful  things  were  accurately  and  beautifully 
made,  were  formed  with  vision.  A  square  box  strengthened  with  iron 
bands  was  a  useful  thing.  A^Hien  the  bands  were  made  in  graceful 
forms  and  the  box  carved,  then  it  became  beautiful — a  work  of  art. 
Wlien  a  jar  formed  of  earth  to  hold  water  was  made  in  a  graceful 
shape,  then  it  became  a  work  of  art.  A  house  staunchly  made  to  defy 
enemies  and  shut  out  the  rains  was  a  satisfactory  shelter,  but  it  came 
not  under  the  head  of  architecture  until  it  was  made  shapely  as  well 
as  stout,  when  doors  and  windoAvs  were  set  in  symmetrical  relation 
and  the  roof  pitched  to  a  pleasing  angle.  Conmion  sense  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  beauty,  or  as  Michaelangelo  says  it:  "Beauty  must 
rest  on  necessities.  The  hne  of  beauty  is  the  result  of  perfect 
economy." 

Beauty  must  be  organic,  said  the  old  architects.  Outside  em- 
beUishment  can  easily  become  a  deformity  unless  introduced  in  the 
most  sympathetic  of  ways.    This  truth  seems  especially  obvious  in  the 


Small  stucco  house  de- 
signed by  B.  Haldane 
Douglas. 
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Little   house   of   stucco: 
architect. 


Peterson, 


LITTLE  HOUSES  IN  BRICK  AND  STUCCO 

small  house.  Large  houses 
carry  adornment  better  than  the 
small  ones,  but  even  they  reach 
to  highest  dignity  when  left 
free  from  what  is  generally 
termed  ornament.  The  very 
word  ornament,  Pater  points 
out,  indicates  that  it  is  non- 
essential. The  small  house  de- 
pends abnost  entirely  upon 
structural  symmetry  for  its 
beauty.  A  little  home  built 
ujjon  a  common  sense  floor  plan 
with  a  simple  exterior  in  which 
a  delicate  imagination  and  sense 
of  proportion  is  expressed,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  objects  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  world. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  homes  in  America,  yet 
a  well  balanced,  attractive,  common -sense  one  is  almost  an  exception. 
Illy  formed  houses,  erratic  roof  lines,  porch  pillars  heavy^  enough  to 
do  duty  as  bridge  piers,  yet  upholding  nothing  but  a  light  support  for 
vines,  chimneys  of  brick  laid  in  a  crazy  bed-quilt  pattern,  painted  in 
the  most  starthngly  contrasting  colors,  make  our  towns  and  coimtry- 
sides  ludicrous  rather  than  lovely. 

Under  the  head  of  "reasonableness"  comes  an  important  question 
— that  of  the  building  material.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the 
economy  of  permanent  construction  (though  apparentlj'  more  costly), 
of  the  advantages  of  houses  of  brick,  stone  and  cement  over  those  of 
wood.  There  will  always  be  people  who  prefer  wood  above  all  other 
house  building  material.  They  like  its  color,  its  sentiment,  its  histori- 
cal association,  like  the  texi;ure  of  hand-split  shingles  or  the  effect  of 
wide  clapboards;  and  there  will  always  be  those  who  like  houses  of 
brick,  of  stone,  of  concrete,  those  materials  which  incorjiorate  the 
promise  of  long  life,  which  seem  impregnable  fortresses  against  the 
attacks  of  the  destroyers — fire,  age  and  the  elements.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  host  of  home  builders  that  we  are  presenting  an 
important  group  of  small  house  plans,  plans  such  as  the  majority  of 
people  are  looking  for,  plans  which  are  not  at  all  expensive,  that  are 
practical  and  convenient  within  and  lovely  and  charming  to  look  at. 
One  group  of  these  houses  is  of  that  most  historic  and  excellent 
material — brick.  They  are  unusually  good  examples  of  the  beauty 
and  practicality  of  permanent,  fireproof,  small  houses.  Brick  has  been 
in  favor  with  builders  from  time  immemorial.     The  Romans  as  far 
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in  tones  simulating  those  time 
would  naturally  give. 
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DESIGN  FOR  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE  to  be  built 
of    brick    in    one    or    in    many    tones,    as    preferred. 
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SIX-ROOM  HOUSE  of  brick 
with  fireplace,  large  hall  and  bath: 
Fireproof  construction  throughout. 
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BRICK  HOUSE,  practical  with- 
in, beautiful  without,  planned  for 
small  family  of  average  means. 
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INTERESTING  ROOF  LINES 
distinguish  this  small  house  of 
brick  to  be  erected  in  either  tapes- 
try or  plain  colors. 
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SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN 
marks  the  exterior  of  this  house: 
Within  every  modern  convenience 
has  been  installed. 
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BRICK  HOUSE  designed  for  L.  R.  Carter 
by    La    Beaume    and    Klein   is   shown   above. 

BRICK  HOME  of  Edward  S.  Rogers,  Esq., 
designed    by   Perkins,    Fellows   and    Hamilton. 


LITTLE  HOUSES  IX  BRICK  AND  STUCCO 

back  as  the  sixth  century  used  brick  resembling  a  tile  somewhat  as  far 
as  its  thinness  was  concerned.  English  houses  of  brick  built  in  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  are  still  standing,  testifying  to  the  Roman  in- 
fluence. But  they  were  used  e\en  before  that  date,  for  in  the  first 
part  of  Stephen's  reign,  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five,  the  leading 
citizens  of  London  advocated  the  covering  of  houses  by  brick  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  to  j^revent  any  more  of  the  disastrous  conflagra- 
tions that  periodically  swept  London,  fed  by  wooden  houses  thatched 
with  straw. 

Brick  in  addition  to  its  fire-resisting  character  has  the  quahty  of 
pleasing  color.  This  twofold  advantage  puts  it  high  in  favor  with 
home  builders.  Besides  its  good  color  it  has  interesting  textm-e  and 
can  be  laid  in  many  decorative  ways.  The  crudity  of  the  earh'  hand- 
made unpainted  brick  gave  to  them  a  varied  richness  of  color  modula- 
tion and  sm'face  texture  that  was  so  much  more  pleasing  than  those 
one-toned  ones  smoothly  painted  in  bright  red,  neatly  strijjed  with 
white,  that  modern  makers  have  happily  taken  to  imitating  those 
varying  tones  of  color  that  time  and  weather  give.  These  modern 
brick  are  made  in  every  possible  modulation  of  reds,  bro\\ias,  tans, 
terra  cottas  and  grays,  and  in  varying  degrees  of  rough  and  smooth 
textui'e  so  that  the  builder  of  the  tiniest  of  little  homes  or  the  tallest 
of  skyscrapers  can  select  a  tone  and  a  quality  embodying  his  ideal. 
These  modern  quality-brick  are  esjiecially  charming  for  the  small 
house,  for  thej'  save  it  from  the  raw  newness  that  offends  the  eye, 
giving  it  instead  the  time  mellowed  air  that  puts  it  in  sjTiipathy  with 
Natm'e. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  smooth  surfaced  concrete  or  stucco  house, 
we  are  showing  another  group  equally  well  designed,  equally  pleasing 
m  siUiouette,  in  floor  plan  and  in  "homey"  atmosphere.  Though  lack- 
ing space  to  2)ublish  the  floor  plans  of  these  attractive  brick  and  con- 
crete homes,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  enough  to  ask  for  them.  The  usual  procedure  in  home 
designing — that  of  making  a  practical,  convenient,  common  sense 
floor  i^lan  first  and  developing  the  exterior  upon  it  has  been  adhered 
to  in  these  little  homes.  The  result  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in 
the  minds  of  those  people  who  would  rather  have  a  coz\',  wee  house  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  plot,  than  a  fine  large  suite  of  rooms  m  a  great 
city  apartment  house. 

These  groups  of  houses  are  of  fireproof  construction  and  could 
be  built  for  l)etween  three  and  four  thousand  dollars.  The  brick 
houses  are  prize  designs  selected  from  a  large  number  submitted  in 
response  to  requests  for  small  fireproof  house  plans.  The  specifica- 
tions upon  which  the  contractor's  price  was  based  include  cleaning 
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and  grading  of  site, 
excavation  for  base- 
ment, paper  hanging, 
interior,  painting, 
plumbing,  hardware, 
electric  wiring  and 
fixtures,  screens, 
window  shades,  hard- 
wood floors,  roofs 
covered  with  as- 
bestos shingles,  all 
exterior  woodwork 
given  three  coats  of 
the  best  paint.  In 
fact,  the  house  must 
stand  comjjlete  in 
every    detail,    ready 


Fireproof  house  designed  by  Jack  R.  Linxmore. 

for  the  o\Miers  to  arrange  their  furniture,  and  though  varymg  m 
different  localities,  are  all  well  within  the  four  thousand  dollar  limit. 

The  pen  and  ink  sketches  are  of  a  group  of  stucco  houses  that 
could  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Of  course, 
these  same  designs  could  be  carried  out  in  either  hollow  tile,  concrete 
or  brick  as  preferred.  The  stucco  upon  tile  or  metal  lath,  while  not 
quite  as  expensive,  nevertheless  belongs  under  the  fire-resisting  ma- 
terial class.  The  lines  are  extremely  attractive,  the  smooth,  simple 
surface  is  capable  of  being  tinted  in  various  pleasing  tones.  There 
is  not  a  superfluous  or  a  useless  ornament  in  one  of  them.  Windows 
are  placed  where  they  will  give  cross  drafts  in  the  rooms,  are  made 
large  as  is  consistent  with  their  relation  to  the  beauty  of  the  house 
body.  Windows  if  too  large  make  the  house  look  petty,  if  too  small 
they  make  it  look  cheap.  So  much  of  the  exterior  beauty  of  a  house 
depends  upon  the  good  judgment  of  size  and  position  of  windows. 
The  pen  and  ink  drawings  show  a  nice 
balance  of  windows  and  house  walls.  Each 
house  is  difi^erent  in  style,  but  quite  equal 
as  to  size  and  excellence  of 
plan. 

"WTiile  all  the  designs  of 
the  stucco  houses  merit  con- 
sideration, the  last  one  shown 
with  this  article  deserves  spe- 
cial comment,  not  because  its 
exterior  is  the  most  attractive, 
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but  because  of  the  floor  plan,  which 
includes     an     unusually     interesting 
feature  in  tlie  combination  living  and 
dining  room.  Though  these  two  rooms 
are    often    combined    in    small 
houses,  in  this  case  exceptional 
privacy  was  given  the  dining- 
room  by  making  it  an  "L"  of 
the  living  room  instead  of  its 
being   practically  but   a   large 
table  at  one  end  of  the  main 
room,  as  is  so  often  the  custom.  5^^ 
In  this  case  the  living  room  oc-    ^  )/ 
cupies  the  entire  front  of  the 
house   and    includes   the   large  smaii  stucco  house  designed 

bay  window  in  the  drawing.  Merrel  and  C.  H.  Dittmer. 

The  back  half  of  the  house  is  given  over  to  the  hall,  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  The  hall  and  kitchen,  of  com-se,  are  separated  from  the 
main  room  by  a  partition.  The  dining  room  is  left  open  to  form  the 
"L."  This  gives  the  living  room  an  exceptional  feehng  of  spacious- 
ness.     This    arrangement    simplifies    housework,    saves    expense    of 

construction,  and  creates  a 
chance  for  pleasant  group- 
ing of  furniture.  There  are 
three  bedrooms  and  a  bath 
upstairs  opening  from  a 
small  hall.  Because  the 
cost  of  this  design 
was  limited  to  three 
thousand  dollars, 
the  windows  had  to 
be  cut  into  the  roof ; 
but  if  tlie  price 
could  l)e  increased 
a  trifle,  then  the 
second  story  could 
be  built  about  two 
feet  higher,  ma- 
terially increasing  the  size  of  the  bedrooms  and  giving  better  balance 
to  the  exterior  of  the  house.  A  number  of  the  more  successful  designs 
in  this  Cleveland  Building  Show  Competition  have  been  gathered 
together  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "The  Average  Man's  Home," 
an  account  of  which  may  be  found  among  the  book  reviews  in  this  same 
nmnber. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  CITY  BUILDING:   WHAT 
SWITZERLAND  CAN  TEACH  US 

ITH  the  gloomy  Pilatiis  towering  darkly  among  the 
clouds  on  the  one  side  and  the  bright  flower  covered 
Rigi  reaching  toward  the  smi  on  the  other,  with  dark 
forests  and  green  meadows  covering  the  slopes  of  en- 
circling hosts  of  lesser  peaks,  Lucerne  by  the  clear  blue 
lake  is  indeed  superbly  environed.  Little  wonder  her 
sons  were  staunch  and  true  in  war,  industrious  and 
skilful  in  times  of  peace.  Clean,  cold  winds  from  the  eternal  snow 
fields  gave  them  mighty  vigor  of  body.  From  momitain  springs  they 
quaffed  the  sweet  wine  of  health.  Beauty  was  ever  before  their  eyes 
guiding  their  thoughts,  shaping  the  works'  of  their  hands.  They  built 
their  towers,  walls,  castles  after  the  models  of  the  mountains'  about 
them,  and  from  the  Alpine  flowers  they  created  designs  for  their 
adorning.  Like  the  highest  peaks  were  the  spires  of  their  churches. 
From  the  sharp  contrasts  of  sun  and  shadow  constantly  playing  over 
the  mirror  of  their  lake  they  caught  a  quick  warmth  and  depression 
of  heart:  the  mootls  of  Nature  became  reflected  in  the  sensitive  mirror 
of  their  minds  so  that  the  work  of  theu-  hands  was  particularly  bold 
in  hue,  yet  dehcate  of  finish. 

During  the  long  winters  when  the  snows  closed  them  in  they  spent 
the  hours  in  carving  the  wood  from  the  forests  and  staining  it  Avith 
the  juices  from  the  plants  of  the  fields,  into  articles  of  fm-niture  for 
their  home.  Even  the  lowliest  house  had  beautv^  for  it  was  an  honest 
expression  of  its  maker.  Its  roof  matched  the  slope  of  the  mountain- 
side and  every  beam  and  rafter  that  supported  it  was  carved  with  de- 
signs of  wind  scrolls  upon  the  water  or  flower  forms  from  the  hills, 
with  curve  of  goat's  horn  or  sweep  of  bird's  wing.  Because  they 
wanted  their  homes  to  be  as  beautiful  as  the  world  all  about  them, 
they  spent  long,  happy,  miliasting  hours  planning  the  shape  and  the 
ornamenting  of  it.  Gradually  the  Swiss  people  through  this  constant 
emulation  of  Nature  became  a  nation  of  skilled  craftsmen.  Every- 
thing that  passed  beneath  their  hands  received  the  unprint  of  their 
imagination  and  love  of  beaut}'. 

Lucerne's  bridges,  municipal  buildings,  business  buildings,  castles 
and  httle  homes  show  a  craftsmanship  that  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  of  the  world  to  art  students  or  people  seeking 
beaut}'.  People  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  for  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  the  old  covered  bridges  still  standing,  car^'cd  and 
painted  with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  Lucerne  and 
with  "A  Dance  of  Death,"  to  see  the  carved  and  ornamented  shops 
and  fortressed  walls  of  Musegg  standing  hke  a  protecting  background 
of  this  city  of  craftsmen. 
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Photographs   by   Courtesy   of   Official 
Information  Bureau   of  Swil^ertand. 


THE    MUSEGGTURM,   one    of    the   towers    of    the 
aid    Musegg    walls    overlooking    the    city    of    Lucerne. 
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BUTCHERS'  AND  FISHERS'  GUILD  HOUSE,  "Zu 
Metzgern,"  with  its  fine  dragon  bearing  in  its  mouth  the 
butcher's  cleaver,  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left  of  this  picture: 

In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  shop  with  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  the  apothecary's  trade  elaborately  frescoed 
and  carved  along  the  face  of  the  building. 


DORNACHER  HOUSE,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  architec- 
ture at  Lucerne,  built  in  the  time  when  men  took  pride  in  displaying 
their  skill  at  their  chosen  craft  upon   the  face  of  their  shop-homes. 
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THE  NOLLITURM,  a  heavy  guard  tower  forming  part  of 
the    Mediajval    Musegg    fortifications    of   the    city    of    Lucerne. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP  IX  CITY  BUILDINGS 

So  perfect  was  the  skill  of  those  old  builders  that  every  stone  laid 
upon  stone  to  form  the  great  walls  and  towers  of  Musegg  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  is  still  standing,  mute  testmiony  to 
the  honesty  of  their  work.  Each  tower  of  this  fortressed  wall  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  so  characteristically  different  that  they  have 
been  given  names  as  though  they  were  hving  entities. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  slender,  aspiring  look-out 
tower,  Museggturm,  rising  high  above  the  thick  protecting 
walls ;  another  the  Nolliturm,  a  solid  heavy  guard-tower,  looks 
as  though  it  could  resist  any  attack  made  upon  it.  Though  strength 
and  security,  its  chief  pm-pose,  was  gained,  yet  how  marvelous  the 
variety  and  perfection  of  its  detail!  Invuhierable  in  appearance  as  a 
mountain  buttress,  it  is  ornamented  with  fine  stone  carvings  and  soft 
pattern  of  color,  even  as  the  mountain  is  with  out-cropping  stones 
tinted  with  hchens.  Here  as  in  smaller  work  have  these  people  dis- 
played the  art  instinct  that  for  ages  has  been  slowly  developing  in  them 
through  association  with  great  natural  beauty,  a  beauty  that  dominates 
their  mind  as  the  mountains  their  lakes. 

Their  imagination  and  craftsmanship  manifests  itself  in  another 
interesting  way — that  of  symbolism — as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
people  having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  Nature. 
The  old  craftsmen  ^\^thout  the  aid  of  the  printed  word  made  known 
the  business  carried  on  in  the  city  buildings  by  most  clever  signs  and 
symbols.  Two  most  striking  examples  of  their  pictm-e-writing  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  photographs.  Side  by  side  is  an  ancient  Guild 
house  and  an  apothecary  shop.  On  the  face  of  the  gable  of  the  apothe- 
cary shop  may  be  seen  an  owl  and  a  bat.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  blood  of  these  nocturnal  creatures  (obtained  at  the  dark  of  the 
moon),  when  dried  and  rubbed  according  to  mysterious  formulas,  was 
supposed  to  have  valuable  curative  qualities.  Their  presence  on  the 
face  of  the  building  was  enough  to  proclaim  it  an  apothecary  shop 
without  even  the  Latin  inscription  beneath  them,  " Stultorum  incurafa 
pudor  Mains  ulcera  celat."  This  same  motto  is  inscribed  upon  the  old 
brass  mortar  still  in  use  in  the  shop. 

IN  addition  to  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  pharmacy  are  the 
painted  medallions  of  the  learned  physician-god,  Aesculapius,  the 
wise  towTi  clerk,  Cysatus,  the  philosopher,  Paracelsus,  and  of 
Hygeia,  Goddess  of  Health.  In  one  hand  Aesculapius  holds  a  sym- 
bolic serpent-twisted  club,  in  the  other  a  curiously  grown  root  some- 
what resembhng  a  man.  This  is  the  "Alraunen  Wurzel"  or  "Wunder 
Wiu-zel,"  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  supposed  to  possess  miracu- 
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lous  curative  power.  The  Chinese  even  today  attach  a  similar  im- 
portance to  a  ginseng  root  if  it  happens  to  take  the  form  of  a  hmiian 
or  of  a  god,  no  matter  how  distorted  it  may  be.  Though  the  roots  in 
any  shape  are  considered  to  possess  great  medicinal  quahties,  those 
contorted  into  queer  unusual  forms  bring  a  much  higher  price. 

In  the  main  panels  of  a  cross-tabling  are  pictured  the  chief  plants 
used  in  the  preparation  of  old-time  medicines.  Another  delightful 
panel  represents  a  band  of  children  fighting  dragons  and  serpents  and 
crocodiles.  This  of  course  is  a  picture-parable  representing  the  power 
of  youth,  happiness  and  purity  to  combat  and  overcome  disease.  Still 
another  umiiistakable  announcement  upon  the  face  of  this  interesting 
old  building  is  that  of  the  tree  of  life,  around  which  a  serpent  with  a 
woman's  torso  is  winding.  One  outstretched  hand  holds  an  apple  and 
below  run  the  words,  "Amor  medicabilis  nullis  herhis."  Beneath  this 
painting  is  a  frieze  of  crocodiles  and  cornucopia.  In  addition  to  these 
well  preserved  and  carefully  restored  old  frescoes  and  reliefs  is  an 
oriel  window  with  a  copper  hood  and  the  carved  stone  portrait  reliefs 
of  the  man  who  built  this  house  in  fifteen  hundred  and  forty  and  of 
his  faithful  spouse. 

Next  to  this  combined  house  and  shop  of  the  pharmacist  who  built 
so  wisely  and  well,  is  a  Butchers'  and  Fishers'  Guild  House  built  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  ancient  use  and  purpose  of  this 
building  is  declared  by  a  large  figure  of  a  butcher  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury garbed  in  trunk  hose  with  his  hand  upon  his  butcher's  ax,  and 
also  an  equally  large  figm-e  of  a  fisherman  in  his  beef-eater's  hat  and 
his  pouch  net  and  pole  in  his  hands.  Nothing  in  modern  times  can 
excel  the  fine  ii'on  dragon  holding  in  his  mouth  the  butcher's  cleaver. 
The  fine,  exquisitely  wrought  net  of  ^dnes  forming  the  bracket  be- 
neath this  delightful  beast  is  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  grape. 
From  it  also  swings  the  sign  of  the  house,  "Zu  Metzgern."  Suitable 
inscriptions  and  symbolic  insignia  are  painted  or  carved  with  great 
skill  and  clever  interpretation  upon  the  face  of  this  building,  so  that 
it  is  beautiful  in  color,  interesting  as  architecture  and  priceless  as  a 
historic  record. 

THE  Dornacher  house  is  another  superb  example  of  Lucerne's 
ancient  architecture,  of  the  joint  house-and-shop  structures  de- 
signed to  express  the  status  and  calling  of  the  master  builders. 
A  man  was  proud  of  his  craft  in  those  days  and  his  sons  desired  no 
better  heritage  of  their  father's  taste  or  record  of  family  history  than  a 
homestead  representing,  with  mimistakable  honesty,  the  family's  call- 
ing, art  knowledge,  Avealth  and  social  position.  Truly,  history  thus 
wi'itten  with  stone  and  pigment  is  as  absorbing  reading  as  any  record 
with  stylus  and  parchment.     Every  man  who  built  in  the  old  days 
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wrote  his  history  in  his  house.  Where  do  we  today  find  a  butcher 
honoring  his  trade  in  so  fine  a  way?  We  who  make  pumps  or  wheels, 
clothing  or  jewelry,  who  are  bankers,  lawj'ers,  physicians  or  business 
men,  conceal  om-  personal  identity  and  occupation  behind  non-telltale, 
commonj)lace  monotony  of  sliop,  home  and  clothing.  Much  of  the 
interest  of  the  Old  Coimtry  hes  in  the  diversity  of  its  architecture. 
Each  man  built  after  his  own  heart,  openly  expressing  his  indi- 
viduahty,  openly  displaying  the  richness  or  meagerness  of  the  skill 
attained  in  his  chosen  craft. 

The  joy  and  pride  of  their  work  was  emphasized  in  their  home- 
shops.  They  worked  for  the  pleasm-e  and  not  for  the  day's  wage,  and 
banded  together  to  assist  each  other  and  to  promote  interest  and 
spread  knowledge  of  their  particular  craft.  Before  one  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  craft -guild  he  must  prove  his  skill.  This  was  to  keep  up 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  workmanship.  For  the  demonstration 
of  their  own  ability,  the  honor  of  then*  craft  and  the  glory  of  their  city 
they  built  their  knowledge  into  their  homes,  shops,  cathedrals,  for- 
tresses and  city  walls.  In  this  way  were  their  cities  made  beautiful, 
representative  and  interesting  to  every  one  who  was  to  come  after 
them.  This  pubhc-spirited  delight  in  bequeathing  to  the  cities  of  their 
birth  the  proof  of  their  art  ability  in  well  constructed,  shapely  build- 
ings, refined  and  ennobled  with  carvings,  frescoes  and  clever  metal 
work  resulted  in  the  creation  of  cities  that  are  veritable  musevmis  of 
their  nation's  resoui'cefulness  and  progress  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

We  think  we  have  no  time  nowadays  to  so  enrich  our  buildings. 
Our  pride  is  to  raise  a  building  in  the  smallest  possible  time,  not  slowly 
to  carve  its  beams  into  beautiful  forms.  Our  cities  are  monuments 
to  ingenuity,  to  efficiency,  practicability  and  superb  constructional 
ability.  The  wonder  of  om-  cities  lies  in  magnificent  engineering  feats 
and  the  great  uses  of  steel,  stone  and  concrete.  Builders  have  created 
nothing  more  marvelous  than  the  modern  skyscrapers.  They  tower 
against  the  sky  like  creations  of  an  enchanter's  vision,  they  seem  to 
have  been  built  by  the  gods  themselves  for  the  pleasure  and  glory  of 
the  gods.  They  will  stand  in  the  future  as  glowing  records  of  the 
builders'  craft  of  today. 

Our  builders  have  done  mighty  things — written  tlieir  message  in 
bold,  inspired  language.  Om'  Aagorous,  challenging,  trimnphant 
message  is  veiy  different  from  the  ingenious  and  artistic  one  of  Lu- 
cerne, yet  in  one  way  it  is  the  same,  that  is,  each  nation  and  each  age 
has  with  no  dis^sembling  and  with  perfect  honesty  expressed  their 
artistic  consciousness  and  their  mechanical  skill,  each  voiced  their 
individual  ideals  of  beauty  into  the  class  of  building  needed  to  advance 
the  civilization  of  their  time.  In  one  case  it  was  the  Guild  house,  in 
the  other,  towering  office  building. 
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OF  LOVE  AND  EDUCATION:  BY  MARY  DOTY 
ALDEN 

HE  Garcia  family  had  moved  back  from  Agua  Prieta 
to  Douglas  once  more.  It  was  not  a  hazardous  trip 
to  make,  nor  a  difficult  one,  in  the  days  just  before  the 
Mexican  upheaval,  when  the  whole  country  lay 
threateningly  somnolent,  like  the  sea  just  before 
black  clouds  begin  to  gather.  The  Garcia  family  did 
nothing  unusual  in  crossing  from  Agua  Prieta  on  the 
Mexican  side,  to  Douglas,  on  the  United  States  side.  The  towns  are 
little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  and  the  Mexicans  crossed  and  re-crossed 
whenever  dissatisfaction  or  a  longing  for  change  and  possible  better- 
ment struck  them.  In  the  United  States  the  telling  advantage,  work 
for  all  the  men  of  the  family  in  one  of  the  three  great  copper  smelters, 
was  offset  by  several  disadvantages,  the  biggest  of  which  was,  to  the 
simple  Mexican  mind,  the  persecution  of  education  and  social  uplift. 
All  the  children  must  be  sent  to  school.  This  meant  the  loss  of  all 
labor  from  usually  not  less  than  six  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
a  terrible  calamity.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  teachers 
from  the  Mexican  school  pried  into  the  very  heart  of  the  family  life 
itself,  desecrated  the  sanctity  of  the  home  with  impertinent  visitations 
and  embarrassing  questions,  not  more  than  half  understood,  and  more 
sinister  thereby,  and  left  with  these  impressing  and  amazing  words 
ringing  in  the  outraged  ears  of  the  family. 

"More  soap— more  water — more  air — more  light — more  clean!" 
Dios!  It  was  too  much!  At  this  point  the  Garcia  family  worm 
was  given  to  turning,  and  the  Garcias  would  pick  up  their  few  treas- 
m-es,  load  what  they  could  not  conveniently  carry  upon  the  back  of 
a  borrowed,  sad-faced  little  burro,  and  turn  their  faces  toward  Mex- 
ico and  freedom! 

But  here  were  drawbacks,  too.  One's  children  might  work  in 
the  fields  all  day  long  unhindered ;  one  might  shut  one's  windows  tight 
and  keep  them  shut  all  through  the  cold  weather,  in  peaceful  security ; 
one's  sensibilities  were  not  outraged  by  tactful  though  persistent  sug- 
gestions that  one  apply  soap  and  water  below  the  face  and  above  the 
hands,  upon  parts  which  Heaven  had  ordained  inviolate  from  such 
sacrilege — all  this  was  glorious  freedom,  but  the  tortillas,  the  chile, 
the  tamales  were  not  forthcoming!  The  comfortable  assurance  of 
trading  in  eight  hours  of  work  in  the  Copper  Queen  smelter  for  its 
equivalent  in  groceries  at  the  Copper  Queen  store  was  lacking.  The 
battle  Avas  wont  to  be  fierce,  if  short ;  liberty,  betrayed  by  the  cra\nng 
of  the  inner  man,  succmnbed  before  the  tyranny  of  "culture."  The 
Garcia  family  regretfully  packed  their  household  treasures  upon  the 
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back  of  the  sad-faced  bui-ro,  and  sorrowfully  turned  their  faces  from 
Mexico  and  freedom! 

SO  they  came  back  to  Douglas,  hungry  and  hollow-eyed.  Lucio 
Garcia  and  his  grown  son,  Manuel,  went  to  work  at  the  smelter ; 
tortillas,  chile,  and  tamales  appeared  in  quantities  cheeringly 
sufficient ;  and  the  higher  education  once  more  laid  firm  hands  upon  the 
seven  progeny  of  the  house  of  Garcia  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Scarcely  had  the  mouse-colored  burro,  looking  out  mournfully 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  mighty  bm-den,  halted  at  the  door  of 
the  'dobe  hut  Avhich  was  to  be  the  new  home  of  the  Garcias,  before 
Guadelupe  Cruz,  breathless  and  a  httle  late,  sank  into  her  seat,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
she  biu*st  out  excitedly, 

"Mees  Miller — Maestra,  Perciliano  Garcia — she  is  coom  back!" 

Miss  Miller  was  the  principal.  She  taught  the  highest  room  in 
the  Mexican  school — the  fourth  gi-ade,  it  was.  She  tried  to  do  her 
duty.  Earnestly  she  labored  for  the  souls,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  bodies  of  these  Mexicans.  She  sighed  at  Guadelupe's  aimounce- 
ment  as  she  realized  that  she  must,  as  soon  as  school  was  out  that 
evening,  romid  up  the  Garcia  offspring  and  see  that  they  were  all  hi 
school  next  day.  It  was  just  a  year  since  they  had  left  Douglas  the 
last  tune.  All  the  good  work  she  and  her  teachers  had  spent  upon 
them  would  be  irretrievably  lost  by  now,  all  to  do  over  again ! 

^AHien  she  approached  the  Garcia  home  at  fom-  o'clock,  she  found 
a  group  of  children  awaiting  her  arrival.  They  had  known  well 
enough  that  she  would  be  there  that  night,  and  were  on  hand  in  a 
body,  waiting  in  pleased  anticipation,  determined  to  see  and  hear  as 
much  as  possible.  Miss  Miller  exhibited  a  surprise  as  shocked  and 
pained  as  if  she  had  not  kno^\^l  they  would  be  there. 

"Run,  all  of  you!    Go  home  at  once!"  she  commanded  severely. 

They  moved  "off  obediently,  gettmg  out  of  sight  with  an  obliging 
deference.  The  children  enjoyed  the  school  and  were  sincerely  eager 
to  please  all  their  "maestras."  They  let  Miss  Miller  get  quite  within 
the  door  of  the  hut  before  they  gathered  close  again. 

The  door  stood  open,  knocking  was  an  unnecessary  formality. 
Miss  Miller  stepped  inside  the  mam  room,  stood  peering  about  until 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkened  interior,  and  she  could 
see  tliat  there  was  no  one  but  herself  in  the  bare  room  with  its  hard- 
packed  earth  floor,  and  then  she  called. 

"Mrs.  Garcia!" 

No  reply  but  a  faint  rustling  in  the  room  beyond.  She  ap- 
proached the  door,  calhng  again, 
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"Is  that  you,  Percilianor' 

There  was  another  muffled  rusthng  sound.  Then  Perciliano 
Garcfa  appeared  in  the  open  doorway,  smiling  shyly. 

Miss  Miller  retui-ned  the  smile.  Perciliano  was  the  oldest  of  the 
Garcia  girls;  she  had  always  been  pretty,  and  now  a  year  older,  she 
was  lovely.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  softly,  there  had  always  been  a 
little  responsive,  smiling  hght  in  them.  Miss  Miller  remembered,  and 
her  smooth  dark  skin  was  flushed  a  deUcate  rose,  shading  into  clear 
olive.  She  was  embarrassed,  and  stood  shifting  her  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other. 

"Ai-e  you  glad  to  be  back,  Percihano?"  asked  Miss  Miller. 

"Sij  Maestra/'  the  girl  mui'mured. 

This  was  the  truth.  The  tamales  she  had  eaten  for  her  dinner 
were  still  vividly  in  mind. 

"Is  yoiu-  mother  here?"  Miss  Miller  continued. 

Perciliano  nodded  mutely. 

"Please  call  her — I  want  to  talk  to  her." 

Perciliano  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  inner  room.  There 
was  a  subdued  murmm-  of  voices,  a  laugh,  and  she  appeared  again,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mother,  thin,  worn-looking,  brown,  but  amiably  smiling. 
Miss  Miller  knew  from  experience  that  this  amiability  was  the  hardest 
thing  she  had  to  combat.  It  was  impregnable,  absolute.  Mrs.  Garcia, 
like  most  of  the  other  Mexican  mothers,  spoke  no  English,  but  her 
smile  was  unfailing. 

Miss  Miller  bowed  and  smiled. 

"Tell  your  mother  that  I  am  glad  to  see  her  back,  Perciliano," 
she  said. 

The  girl  addressed  her  mother.  Mrs.  Garcia  continued  to  smile 
cheerfully. 

"And  tell  her  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  school  tomorrow,"  she  continued,  repressing  determinedly 
her  rising  ire  at  the  smiling,  dumb  immobihty  before  her. 

Perciliano  translated  in  a  few  staccato  words.  To  this  her  mother 
replied  with  a  quick  sentence. 

"My  mother  say  me  too  beeg  to  go  to  school,"  Perciliano  inter- 
preted with  a  deprecatory  smile. 

"No,"  Miss  MiUer  spoke  with  firm  assurance,  "you  are  just  fifteen. 
You  must  go  to  school  another  year." 

Not  for  nothing  did  she  keep  all  the  statistics  she  could  gather 
about  her  pupils. 

Perciliano  smiled  submissively. 

"Si,  Maestra"  she  repHed. 

"Tell  your  mother  you  must  go  to  school,  too,"  Miss  Miller  com- 
manded. 
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Mrs.  Garcia  recei^'ed  the  news  stolidlj',  sniilinglj'. 

"You  must  all  be  in  school  at  nine  tomorrow — you,  too,  Pereiliano. 
If  you  are  not  there  I  shall  come  for  you.     Tell  your  mother." 

Percihano  obeyed.     No  cloud  darkened  the  smihng  placidity. 

As  usual.  Miss  Miller  fled,  routed  by  a  smile. 

"Adios"  she  called  hastily,  and  stepped  from  the  house. 

The  interested  listeners  outside  scattered. 

But  the  Garcia  children  would  all  be  in  school,  Miss  Miller  was 
sui-e.  Her  threat  to  come  for  Pereiliano,  if  she  failed  to  appear,  was 
sufficient. 

THEY  did  come,  all  seven  of  them,  and  were  placed  in  the 
rooms  where  they  had  been  before  they  left.  Docile  as  ever, 
they  were,  most  of  theu-  English  forgotten,  but  glad  to  be 
back.  School,  where  one  came  regularly  and  did  so  many  diverting 
and  interesting  things,  was  far  pleasanter  than  the  aimless,  hungry 
life  in  Mexico.  There  was  never  any  doubt  which  the  children  pre- 
ferred. It  was  the  parents  who  made  the  trouble  for  Miss  Miller  and 
her  teachers. 

That  night  Miss  Miller  lay  awake  for  some  time,  thinking  of  the 
Garcias,  Pereiliano  particularly.  How,  how  could  the  child  be  raised 
from  the  contented  filth  in  which  she  lived?  Miss  Miller  closed  her 
eyes,  at  last,  with  one  ray  of  hope  fighting  her  perplexity.  Pereiliano 
was  docile,  bright,  eager. 

The  next  night  Miss  Miller  kept  Pereiliano  in  after  the  others  had 
gone. 

"Pereiliano,  dear,  come  here,"  she  called. 

The  child  came,  uncertainly,  but  trustfully  smiling.  Miss  Miller 
took  a  small  mirror  from  her  drawer,  and  laid  it  upon  her  desk. 

"Will  you  unbutton  the  neck  of  your  dress  a  Httle?"  she  asked 
gently. 

Pereiliano,  blushing  a  dusky  rose,  obeyed  wonderingly. 

"I  want  to  show  you  something,  dear,"  continued  Miss  Miller, 

She  held  up  the  glass  and  turned  Perciliano's  face  until  the  girl 
could  see  the  side  of  her  cheek  in  the  little  mirror.  She  softly  touched 
the  clear  ofive  skin. 

"Isn't  it  pretty  and  clean,  Pereiliano?"  she  asked. 

The  girl  laughed  amusedly. 

"Si,  Maestra,"  she  conceded  tolerantly. 

Miss  Miller  turned  back  the  collar,  one  button  of  which  had  been 
discreetly  unfastened.     The  pink  of  Perciliano's  cheek  deepened. 

"Now  look,  Pereiliano,"  commanded  Miss  Miller. 

Percihano  surveyed  her  exposed  neck  interestedly. 

"Heem  black,"  she  said,  with  an  amused  little  ripple  of  laughter. 
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School  was  so  entertaining. 

"Perciliano,  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  neck  as  lovely  as  your 
cheek  is?" 

She  nodded  and  rubbed  her  cheek  appreciatively. 

"Heem  pretty,"  she  said. 

Miss  Miller  rose  from  her  chair. 

"Come,  dear,  I'll  show  you  how  to  make  your  neck  pretty,  too." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  lavatories,  and  Percihano  meekly  followed. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a  Perciliano  pinkly  flushed,  particularly 
about  the  ears  and  neck,  followed  Miss  Miller  back  into  the  school- 
room. Once  more  she  sm-veyed  her  cheek  and  neck  critically  in  the 
hand  mirror. 

"Now  doesn't  your  neck  look  pretty,  too?"  asked  Miss  Miller 
trimnphantly. 

Percihano  nodded  slowly,  a  pleased  smile  playmg  about  her  hps. 
Miss  Miller  nodded  to  herself  in  satisfaction. 

"And,  dear,"  she  said  gently,  "your  whole  body  will  be  lovely  and 
pink  and  white,  just  hke  that,  if  you'll  only  wash  it." 

Perciliano  looked  at  her  with  wide,  interested  eyes,  but  she  said 
nothing.    Miss  Miller  was  content,  however. 

"Now,  run  along  home.     Good-night." 

"Adios,  Maestra,"  and  Percihano  was  gone. 

Left  to  herself.  Miss  Miller  smiled,  as  she  thought, 

"Well,  I  may  make  the  child  vain,  perhaps,  but  a  little  vanity  will 
be  a  good  thing,  if  it  removes  some  of  the  dirt." 

Outside  the  schoolhouse,  Perciliano  was  speeding  homeward.  She 
was  going  as  rapidly  as  her  dignity  permitted.  LTnconsciously,  young 
womanhood  had  come  upon  Percihano  and  put  to  flight  the  careless, 
boy-like  abandon  of  a  year  before.  Now,  though  she  was  anxious  to 
get  home,  she  did  not  run,  she  walked  sedately.  And  she  was  very 
happy,  Maestra  had  said  she  was  pretty. 

She  was  nearly  home,  when  a  voice,  calling  her  name  behind  her, 
suddenly  stopped  her.  She  tm-ned,  and  saw  a  tall  young  man  running 
up  to  meet  her.  He  was  dark,  handsome,  with  shining  black  eyes 
smihng  down  at  her,  the  parted  hps  displaying  two  even  rows  of  white 
teeth. 

For  a  moment  Perciliano  stood  smiling  uncertamly,  and  at  this 
the  youngster  laughed  aloud,  joyously, 

"Percihano  Garcia,  you  don't  know  me!"  he  teased. 

For  no  reason  at  all  Percihano  blushed,  then  a  light  broke  over  her 
embarrassed  wonderment. 

""N^Hiy — why — it's  Jose  Cordova,"  and  she  joined  mirthfully  in 
his  laughter  at  her  expense. 
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They  spoke  in  their  native  tongue,  the  soft,  corrupt  Spanish  of 
the  Mexican  peon.  And  they  stood  out  there  in  the  sunshine,  and 
laughed  and  laughed,  just  for  the  pure   joy  of  it. 

"Oh,  Perciliano,"  Jose  gasped  at  last,  "not  to  know  Jose,  who 
sat  by  you  two  years  in  the  school  and  pulled  your  hair,  and  put  the 
pencils  down  your  back!" 

He  paused  suddenly  and  looked  down  at  her  wonderingly. 

"But  how  did  I  know  you^"  he  asked;  "you  are  changed,  you  are 
so  big  now,  so  pretty!    I  would  never  dare  pull  your  hair  now." 

He  spoke  with  simple  frankness.  Perciliano  blushed  a  little  deeper 
rose,  and  her  eyes  shone  happily. 

"Now,  now,  you  must  not  be  silly,"  she  admonished  shyly,  trying 
to  keep  the  corners  of  her  mouth  from  cm-ving  upward.  She  started 
on  toward  home,  he  beside  her. 

"You  are  not  in  the  school  now?"  she  inquired. 

Jose  laughed  proudly. 

"Me?  No!  I  have  worked  in  the  smelter  for  a  year  now.  I  don't 
have  to  go  to  school  any  more." 

"I  like  the  school,"  Percihano  said,  "I  am  sorry  you  are  not  there." 

Jose  replied  quickly. 

"Oh,  but  so  do  I.  I  learned  to  speak  English  there,  and  to  read, 
and,  oh — to  do  many  things  that  are  good.  But  now  I  am  nineteen 
years  old.    That  is  time  to  work,  not  sit  in  schools." 

Perciliano  nodded  gravely. 

"Nineteen,  that  is  old,"  she  said. 

Jose  laughed. 

"Old  enough  to  get  me  a  wife,"  he  said. 

Again  they  laughed,  long  and  merrily,  at  the  dehcious  joke  of  it. 
By  this  time  they  had  reached  Percihano's  house.  She  stopped  in  the 
doorway. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back,  Percihano,"  Jose  spoke 
impulsively. 

"Perciliano!"  the  warning  call  came  from  within. 

She  tui'ned  quickly. 

"Adios,  Jose,"  she  called  softly  over  her  shoulder,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  Perciliano  seemed  restless.  She  waited  impa- 
tiently until  the  mad  breakfast  scramble  for  tortillas  was  over,  until 
the  men  were  off  to  the  smelter  for  their  eight  hour  shift,  and  the 
children  scattered  one  place  and  another,  carrying  out  their  own  ends. 
Then  she  approached  her  mother,  who  was  busy  pihng  the  few  re- 
maining tortillas  on  a  cracked  plate. 

"Mother — "  Perciliano  hesitated;  "may  I  have  some  soap  and 
water  in  the  wash-dish?" 
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Mrs.  Garcia  stopjjed  her  work  and  looked  up  frowning. 

"What  t'or?" 

Percihano  looked  down  at  her  feet  shamefacedly. 

"To — to — wash,"  she  murmured. 

"Haven't  you  washed  your  face  and  hands?"  her  mother  ques- 
tioned. 

"Yes,"  Perciliano  stanmiered,  "I  meant — wash  all  over." 

The  expected  outburst  came. 

^^Dios!  I  knew  it!  Those  schools  will  kill  us  all  yet!  Wash  all 
over — with  the  weather  so  cold  we  cannot  open  the  door!  "WTio  put 
that  idea  into  your  head?" 

Perciliano  was  too  embarrassed  to  put  her  mother  off  with  an 
evasion. 

"Mees — the  Maestra,"  she  mm-mured. 

"Si,  the  Maestra,  the  Maestra !  She  would  have  us  all  in  oui*  cof- 
fins if  we  did  what  she  asked!" 

Mrs.  Garcia  raised  a  warning  hand  and  uttered  her  ultimatmn 
with  ominous  cahn. 

"Now,  Perciliano,  if  I  hear  any  more  about  washing — washing  all 
over — back  you  go  to  Mexico,  to  your  uncle  Rafael!" 

The  threat  was  effective.  Perciliano  said  no  more,  nor  did  she 
make  any  further  attempt  to  commit  her  heinous  offence  against  men 
and  the  angels. 

Miss  Miller,  as  the  days  passed,  watched  Perciliano's  arm  and 
neck  closely,  hopefully.  There  was  no  change,  and  at  last  she  shook 
her  head  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  cynically. 

"What's  the  use?"  she  thought;  "they  are  all  alike." 

IT  was  early  March,  and  in  Arizona  spring  was  abeady  in  the  air. 
At  recess  the  little  bare-legged  Mexicans  frisked  about  the  school- 
yard with  joyous  abandon,  in  the  Mexican  huts  the  doors  were  left 
wide  all  day  long,  the  stuffing,  which  had  kept  every  breath  of  cold 
air  from  penetrating  into  the  damp  'dobe  houses,  was  pulled  out  of 
the  windows;  Mexico,  in  a  word,  burst  from  its  chrysalis.  Though 
there  are  few  trees  in  Douglas  to  bud,  except  those  planted  by  man; 
though  there  are  no  delicate  wild  flowers  to  peep  through  the  grass  in 
all  that  vast  expanse  of  semi-desert,  nevertheless  spring  was  every- 
where— in  the  soft,  yielding  soil,  usually  hard  as  cement,  in  the 
budding  of  the  scraggly,  low  mezquite,  in  the  delicious  softness  of  the 
air,  and  in  the  heart,  particularly  in  the  heart  of  Perciliano! 

At  four  o'clock  Perciliano's  heart  sang  as  she  came  joyfully  forth 
from  Miss  Miller's  room.  School  was  delightful,  IVIiss  Miller  was 
kind,  her  English  was  improving  wonderfully,  and  Jose — Jose  met 
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her  ever  J'  night  at  the  schoolliouse  door  and  walked  home  with  her! 

On  this  jjarticular  night  Percihano  had  stayed  in  to  speak  with 
Miss  Miller  for  a  moment.  Her  feet  scarcely  touched  the  stone  steps 
as  she  flew  doAvn.  She  lifted  up  her  head  and  let  the  wind  blow  softly 
across  her  face. 

"Y  si  la  mar  se  agita, 

"No  temaSj  Lola — "  she  sang  in  soft,  full  tones. 

Jose,  waiting  at  the  steps,  came  toward  her  eagerly. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone,"  he  cried,  in  rehef,  "and  I  want  you  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  me." 

"A  walk?"  Perciliano  laughed;  "Come,  then." 

She  gave  him  one  merry  glance  over  her  shoulder,  and  was  off, 
fleet  as  a  deer.  Just  for  a  moment  Jose  stared  after  her  in  dumb 
amazement,  then  he  gave  a  shout  of  joy  and  fell  into  swift  pm-suit. 
For  a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  Perciliano  increased  the  distance 
between  them,  hair  flying,  lips  parted,  eyes  dancing.  Away  from  the 
settlements,  across  the  mesa  she  flew.  But  after  a  little  the  distance 
between  them  grew  less  and  less.  Perciliano  ran  more  slowly,  more 
slowly,  stumbled,  and  finally  half  dropped,  half  fell  behind  a  tall 
mezquite  bush.    Jose  was  beside  her  in  a  moment. 

"Hurt?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

Perciliano  was  shaking  with  mirth. 

"No,  oh,  no,"  she  gasped. 

Jose  threw  himself  down  beside  her. 

Perciliano  stopped  laughing.  They  sat  silent.  She  stole  a  httle 
glance  at  Jose ;  he  was  breaking  a  twig  of  the  mezquite  bush  into  bits 
and  throwing  them  one  by  one  on  the  ground  before  him.  The  rose 
tmt  of  Percihano's  cheeks  deepened,  her  eyelids  fell,  and  she  drew  a 
deep  breath.    Jose  looked  up  and  saw  her  so. 

"Querida  viia''  his  voice  broke  strangely,  he  had  to  stop  and  clear 
his  throat. 

"Qiierida  mia,"  he  began  once  more;  "I  am  old  enough  to — to — 
have  me  a  wife,  and  you — you  are  old  enough  to — " 

Perciliano's  face  was  rosy  red,  she  gave  a  little  uncertain  laugh 
as  Jose  paused,  and  threw  him  a  glance  from  imder  lowered  lids.  Jose 
leaned  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  A  little  later,  Perciliano, 
her  two  hands  against  Jose's  shoulders,  pushed  herself  away  from  him. 

"You  weell  be  my  'usban',"  she  murmured  softly,  and  laughed. 

Joyously  Jose  pulled  her  back  into  his  arms. 

"And  you  weel  be  my  leetle  wife,"  he  laughed,  and  kissed  her 
again. 

One  morning,  three  weeks  later,  Perciliano  came  up  to  the  school- 
house  very  early.     She  stopped  for  a  moment  outside  Miss  Miller's 
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door,  uncertain,  her  color  coming  and  going.  Then  she  took  two 
hesitating  steps  into  the  room  and  stood  still,  looking  at  the  "maestra," 
who  was  busy  at  her  desk. 

"Mees  Miller,"  Perciliano's  voice  was  very  small,  but  Miss  Miller 
heard  and  glanced  up. 

"Why,  good  morning,  Perciliano,  what  brings  you  so  early?" 

Percihano  brought  out  her  answer  with  great  difficulty. 

"I  can't  come  to  school  today,  Mees  Miller." 

Now  Perciliano  had  not  missed  a  day  since  the  return  of  the 
Garcia  family  from  Mexico.  Miss  Miller  was  inclined  to  be  lenient, 
but  she  must  know  why  this  absence  was  desired,  if  it  were  justifiable. 

"Wliy  not,  dear?"  she  asked  pleasantly. 

Perciliano  blushed.  Her  eyes  were  upon  her  fingers,  twisting 
nervously. 

"Wliy  not,  Perciliano?"  Miss  Miller  asked  again;  "if  your  reason 
is  a  good  one,  of  course,  I  will  let  you  go." 

Percihano  tried  to  speak. 

"I — I — "  then  suddenly  she  turned  and  fled  from  the  room. 

Miss  Miller  looked  wonderingly  after  her,  smiled,  in  humorous 
despair,  at  her  inability  to  comprehend  this  strange  people,  and 
turned  back  to  her  work. 

Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  scraping  of  feet  outside  her  door. 
She  got  up  to  see  who  wanted  her.  In  the  doorway  stood  Perciliano 
and  a  tall  young  man. 

"Wliy,  it's  Jose!"  cried  Miss  Miller  in  sm-prise,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"How  you've  grown,  Jose!    Are  you  working?" 

Jose  nodded  in  embarrassment. 

"Yes,  Maestra,  I  work  at  the  smelter,"  he  answered. 

"Fine,  and  you  don't  forget  the  Enghsh  that  you  learned  here  with 
us,  I  see." 

Jose  beamed. 

Then  Miss  Miller  bethought  herself,  she  turned  to  Percihano. 

"But  Perciliano,  tell  me,  dear,  why  you  don't  want  to  come  to 
school  today?" 

To  her  amazement,  both  Perciliano  and  Jose  turned  a  deep  red 
and  looked  down  at  the  floor.    Then  Jose  lifted  his  eyes  bravely. 

"Plees,  Mees  Miller,"  he  stammered;  "we  goin'  git  married  to- 
day." 

Miss  Miller  dropped  her  pencil  down  upon  her  desk.  She  stared 
first  at  the  blushing  Perciliano,  then  at  Jose,  who  stood  up  very 
straight  and  tall,  trying  manfully  to  look  her  in  the  eye. 

"^\Taat — you  babes — going  to  get  married!"  she  gasped  at  last. 
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Perciliano's  head  dropped  lower,  but  Jose  faced  her  bravely, 
though  with  a  quaver  in  his  heart,  for  wasn't  she  the  maestra? 

"Me,  I'm  old  enough  to  git  married,  Perciliano,  she  old  enough," 
he  said  stoutly. 

Miss  Miller  looked  at  Jose  scrutinizingly.  He  was  straight, 
healthy,  handsome,  unafraid.  She  looked  at  Perciliano,  what  loveli- 
ness! And  Perciliano  was  waiting  for  her  jjermission  to  stay  out  of 
school  to  be  married !  Miss  Miller  suddenly  threw  her  head  back  and 
laughed,  laughed  long  and  merrily,  but  when  she  stopped  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  you  darlings,  you  poor  darlings,"  she  murmured, 

Jose  grimied  cheerfully,  and  Perciliano  gathered  coiu-age  enough 
from  the  laughter  and  kind  tones  to  glance  up  and  smile  uncertainly. 

"Mees  Miller,"  she  said  happily;  "when  Jose  and  me  git  married, 
I  wash  all  over  myself!" 

It  was  Miss  IVIiller's  turn  to  blush  rosy  red.  She  jumped  up  and 
kissed  Perciliano  lightly  on  her  forehead. 

"Now  run,  dears,"  she  cried,  a  little  break  in  her  voice,  "or  you'll 
be  late  for  the  wedding !" 

She  stood  watching  them  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  the  smile  still 
on  her  lips. 

"Oh,  I  must  help  Perciliano,  I  must  keep  in  touch  with  her  and 
encourage  her  to — to — "  the  smile  became  tender,  " — wash  all  over 
herself!" 
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UPLAND    COTTAGE 
CURTIS 


"It  sits  among  the  quiet  hills, 

On  grassy  uplands  clean  and  brown."' 

CHRISTINE     TURNER 


T  sits  among  the  quiet  hills, 

On  grassy  uplands,  clean  and  brown ; 
All  day  the  sad  field-sparrow  trills, 
All  day  the  winds  blow  up  and  down. 


Mad  gusty  winds,  that  strum 

Upon  the  pinetree  harps,  that  hum 

Among  the  cedars,  in  and  out 

Fhnging  their  spices  all  about. 

Over  the  bright  green  marshes  just  below 

You  see  the  curling  river  go. 

Unruffled  by  the  upland  breeze 

It  winds — is  lost  among  the  trees. 

Upon  the  other  side 

Maples  and  willow,  then  smooth  pastures  wide. 
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That  hillside  house  is  blest 
With  such  an  atmosphere  of  strength  and  rest 
As  if  companionship  with  field  and  sky 
Had  bred  a  peacefulness,  serene  and  high, 
And  the  long  years  had  made  it  one 
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"Upon  the  other  side 

Maples  and  willow,  then  smooth  pastures  wide.' 

Witli  the  staunch  cedars  and  the  faithful  sun. 
A  benediction  seems  to  fill 
The  dim  old  rooms,  as  if  some  freed  soul  still 
Suffused  a  gentleness  throughout  the  air 
By  lingering  there. 


It  sits  among  the  quiet  hills, 

On  grassy  uplands,  clean  and  brown ; 
All  night  the  jslaintive  cricket  shrills, 

All  night  the  silver  stars  look  down. 


"That  hillside  house  is  blest 

With  such  an  atmosphere  of  strength  and  rest.' 
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NIJINSKY,  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN :  HIS  ART 
AND  HIS  PERSONALITY:  BY  MARY  F ANTON 
ROBERTS 

\0  art  is  great  until  it  can  give  you  more  than  color  or 
sound  or  form  or  motion.  It  must  be  in  the  power  of 
the  artist  to  create  within  you  an  emotion  that  re- 
sponds to  the  spiritual  acti\'ity  which  created  his  art. 
In  other  words,  in  a  Carriere  portrait  you  feel  more 
than  the  color  and  the  technique;  somehow  this  great 
Frenchman  makes  you  understand  his  own  emotion 
when  he  painted  the  picture.  George  Gray  Barnard  did  that  when 
he  carved  his  head  of  Lincoln ;  you  look  at  it  a  few  moments  alone  in 
the  studio  and  tears  roll  do^^Ti  yom-  face.  It  is  the  same  with  singing. 
Ternina  made  you  miderstand  all  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  world 
when  she  moved  toward  the  burning  pyre  of  the  dead  Siegfried. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  dancer  is  graceful,  charmingly  costumed, 
with  a  background  by  the  great  Bakst,  with  music  by  Debussy  or 
Stravinsky.  All  these  things  are  delightful  and  appeal  to  the  ej'e 
and  ear,  but  the  great  dancer  must  do  more.  The  great  dancer  must 
give  you  an  impression  of  the  emotion  that  he  is  experiencing  as  he 
dances — and  but  few  dancers  have  ever  been  able  to  do  this. 

Isadora  Duncan  could  bring  to  an  audience  in  the  dancing  of  some 
simple  nocturne  the  great  emotional  experiences  of  the  world — prmii- 
tive  nature,  tragic  lo^e,  tortured  religion,  the  utmost  joy  and  buoy- 
ancy of  youth.  She  would  dance  a  serenade  or  a  triumphal  march  in 
the  simplest  of  classic  draperj%  with  no  background  except  blue  cur- 
tains that  looked  as  though  the  sky  had  drifted  about  the  stage,  with 
no  make-up,  and  yet  bring  you  the  enchantment  of  a  lovers'  night 
song  or  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  all  good  things  in  the  world. 
Seeing  Isadora  Duncan  dance,  one  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  very  much  more  than  form  and  color  and  motion  in  the 
art  of  dancing.  I  have  seen  great  artists  in  a  tremendous  Metro- 
politan audience  watching  Isadora  Duncan  in  a  Chopin  waltz  or  a 
Beethoven  symphony  through  bhnding  tears;  I  have  seen  children 
weeping  and  smiling  through  a  single  dance  of  hers,  bewildered  and 
overwhelmed  with  a  genuine  realization  of  beauty.  These  things  are 
born  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  given  out  through  color  and  fonn  and 
motion  to  the  spirit  of  the  onlooker. 

I  account  for  Nijinskj-'s  success,  surpassing  all  other  ballet 
dancers,  through  his  extraordinary  power  of  giving  out  his  spirit 
through  his  dancing.  To  him  dancing  is  far  more  than  technique  or  color. 
In  a  recent  talk  with  this  consummate  artist,  he  said,  "The  idea  is  the 
great  thing  in  all  dancing."  He  did  not  once  speak  of  the  technique 
of  any  artist ;  only  for  a  moment  of  the  new  movement  in  stage  setting. 
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NIJINSKY,  the  greatest  of 
all     the     Russian     dancers. 


A  DRAWING  OF  NIJIN- 
SKY  for  the  role  of  the  "Blue 
God"  which  he  will  dance  in 
New  York  for  the  first  time 
this  coming  winter:  The  de- 
sign of  the  costume  and  the 
drawing  are  both  by  Leon 
Bakst  who  has  done  so  much 
not  only  to  vivify  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet,  but  to  rejuvenate 
the  color  sense  of  two  hemi- 
spheres. 


LEON  BAKST'S  DESIGN 
for  the  "Blue  God"  as  it  will 
be  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New 
York  this  winter  is  shown 
below: 

In  imagination,  color  and 
startling  design  the  produc- 
tion of  this  Ballet  is  unsur- 
passed. 


THE  SENSATION  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  in  New  York 
was  Nijinsky's  dancing  of  "L'Apres- 
Midi  d'un  Faune":  Artists  and  poets 
were  filled  with  delight  and  the  cen- 
sors were  very  busy  in  their  effort  to 
make  it  commonplace  and  dull. 


A  BAKST  DRAWING  of  the  scene 
for  the  production  of  "L'Apres-Midi 
d'un  Faune": 

Because  the  color  is  so  exotic,  the 
whole  design  so  fanciful  and  unusual 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  in  a  black  and 
white  production  an  impression  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  this  scene. 


NIJINSKY  in  "Pavillion  d'Armide"  as  he 
will  appear  in  the  Russian  Ballet  this  win- 
ter: From  a  photograph  by  Baron  de  Meyer. 


NIJINSKY 

He  accepted  music  as  the  great  handmaiden  of  dancing  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  of  the  idea  which  creates  the  dance,  of  the  spu'it  which 
endows  it  with  beauty  he  could  not  speak  enough.  "It  is,"  he  said, 
"a  spiritual  art.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  this  again,  and  in 
Russia  mainly  we  have  learned  it  through  Isadora  Duncan.  She  has 
revolutionized  dancing  tliroughout  the  world,  beginning  in  Russia, 
because  Russia  was  the  first  to  reahze  her  greatness,  first  to  gladly 
accept  her  inspiration.  She  hberated  dancing  for  us ;  through  dancing 
she  is  Hberating  all  arts,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  art  of  living." 

So  gi'eat  a  tribute  to  an  artist  could  only  come  from  a  great 
spirit,  and  that  is  what  I  find  Nijinsky  to  be;  whether  in  his  dances, 
the  most  beautiful  ballet  dancing  seen  in  the  world,  or  in  meeting 
him  quietly  as  a  social  human  being,  whether  in  his  own  home  with 
his  beautiful  and  charming  wife  or  in  the  park  in  New  York  playing 
happily  and  gently  and  sympathetically  with  his  adorable  baby, 
always  Nijinsky  is  more  than  the  person  you  meet,  more  than  the  man 
who  talks  with  you  or  who  plays  with  children  or  who  creates  and 
constructs  fine  ballet  art.  You  feel  always  that  wonderful  glowing 
spirit  which  animates  all  of  fife  for  him,  which  infuses  into  his  art  a 
richness,  an  exquisite  subtlety  impossible  to  describe  and  which  marks 
the  boundary  between  great  art  and  a  charming  presentation  of  music 
and  motion. 

DIAGHILEFF,  who  created  the  ensemble  known  as  the 
Modern  Ballet  in  Russia,  who  originated  the  opportunity  for 
the  free  spirit  in  the  ballet  art,  who  has  brought  the  freshness  to 
dancing  in  Russia  that  one  feels  in  Russian  painting  and  art  and 
poetry  today,  declares  that  the  baUet  as  he  has  organized  it  is  the  great 
new  art  of  the  world,  that  the  day  of  the  opera  has  gone.  Men  of 
talent,  he  says,  no  longer  cluster  about  the  opera  except  to  express  it! 
"You  will  find,"  he  says,  "in  opera  neither  decorators  nor  musi- 
cians, mechanics  nor  inscenieurs  of  the  highest  ability.  And  voices 
are  extremely  rare.  A  real  voice  is  diificult  to  find.  I  must  repeat, 
talent  does  not  flock  to  opera;  it  is  the  ballet  that  attracts  it.  All 
the  great  talents  are  working  on  ballet.  Stravinsky,  for  example, 
has  two  new  scores.  One  of  them,  which  is  already  finished,  is  en- 
titled 'Les  Noces  Villegeoises.'  The  other,  which  is  unfinished,  is  to 
be  mystical.  It  is  a  great  enterprise,  on  which  Stravinsky  and  Massin 
are  working  together.  Goncharova,  a  painter,  granddaughter  of 
Pushkin,  is  assisting  them.  Then  there  is  a  young  boy,  Serge  Pro- 
kovieff ,  who  has  sent  me  a  new  ballet.  He  is  our  futiu-e  in  music,  for 
he  is  not  more  than  twenty-two  years  old  and  of  enormous  talent. 
It  is  a  remarkable  score,  and  some  tune  I  shall  produce  the  ballet. 
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"Consider  the  foremost  composers  of  France,  of  Russia,  of  Ger- 
many ;  all  are  writing  music  for  the  ballet.  There  are  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  Tcherepnine,  Roger  Ducasse,  Roussel,  all  of  whom 
are  making  ballets.  Ravel  has  composed  'Daphne  and  Chloe' ;  we  firid 
'Le  joh  jeu  de  Furet'  of  Roger  Ducasse,  and  Roussel's  'Le  Festin 
I'Araignee,'  and  many  others,  besides.  Even  Strauss  has  written  a 
ballet. 

"But  that  is  to  take  it  merely  on  the  musical  side.  There  is  the 
case  of  painting.  Bakst  is  an  older  man.  He  is  recognized,  and  has 
attained  fame.  There  are  quantities  of  younger  painters  among  us. 
The  ballet  proves  to  be,  for  the  moment,  the  strongest  attraction.  It 
is  an  art  movement  full  of  life,  and  all  the  forces  of  life  gather  and 
group  themselves  about  it  to  form  it  and  mould  it.  ^^^^om  have  you 
writing  opera  now?  Puccini,  who  hardly  merits  consideration  musi- 
cally, and  Richard  Strauss. 

"The  truth  is,  people  can  no  longer  endure  a  representation  which 
is  not  a  spectacle  for  the  eye.  Literary  things  one  reads.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  hear  them  spoken  on  the  stage.  If  you  were  deaf  and 
went  to  an  opera  of  today,  with  its  gross  baritones  and  its  ladies — well, 
somewhat  over  forty — singing,  you  would  think  they  were  making 
fun  of  you.  The  lines  of  the  lumian  body  are  very  lieautiful.  But 
they  must  be  cared  for,  studied,  appreciated.  Go  to  a  Wagner  opera, 
and  see  the  singers  without  hearing  them.  You  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing more  ugly.  As  for  dancing,  in  opera  of  the  past  there  would 
be  a  divertissement.  Or  an  Italian  dancer  would  perform  acrobatics 
to  circus  music  of  any  sort.  Enduring  such  things  has  become 
a  habit  with  audiences.  There  are  many  opera  singers  who  sing 
well,  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  them  always  with  unequivocal 
pleasure. 

"The  ballet  'Coq  d'Or'  is  an  example  of  the  right  direction.  The 
singers  are  separated  from  the  actors  and  dancers,  and  sit  on  either 
side  of  the  stage.  But  beyond  that,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  know 
how  to  sing.  One  must  study  and  master  the  dance.  Take  'L'Apres- 
Midi.'  They  do  not  dance  in  it.  It  is  an  effect  obtained  by  aknost 
nothing  at  all.  That  is  mastery.  The  right  combination  of  spectacle 
and  voice,  which  will  not  shock  the  eye,  is  yet  to  be  made ;  a  combina- 
tion which  would  enable  either  a  deaf  or  a  Wind  person  to  enjoy  the 
same  performance.  At  present  the  ballet  has  partly  reached  that 
stage.  You  could  come  to  the  ballet  though  you  were  blind  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  And  if  you  were 
deaf  the  spectacle  would  "afford  rich  enjoyment.  But  the  voice  is  not 
included.  The  problem  before  us  is  to  engage  every  organ  of  the  body 
sensible  to  art,  every  sense  which  reacts." 
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IT  is  in  such  an  art  as  Diaghileff  has  described 
that  Nijinsky  reigns  supreme,  not  only  in 
the  dance  itself,  but  in  the  creation  of  the 
dance,  in  the  selecting  of  music,  the  stage  setting 
and  the  designing  of  costumes.     Nothing  more 
subtle,   more  exquisite,  more  transfused  with 
poetry  has  ever  been  seen  on  the  Aiuerican  stage 
than  Nijinsky  in  "The  Afternoon  of  the  Yovmg 
Faun."     He  not  only  conceived  the  choreog- 
raphy for  Debussy's  music,  but  he  planned  the 
mise  en  scene,  in  fact,  originated  every  detail  of 
the  poetical  conception  which  so  exquisitely  ex- 
presses the  most  rarely  delicate  of  Debussy's 
music.     His  conception  of  the  Faun  is  mainly 
spiritual.    His  aim  is  to  present  an  exquisite  bit  of 
poetry,  a  fair>^  story,  and  yet  something  greater. 
Of  course,  he  must  do  this  through  physical  means 
— tlirough  music,  through  color,  through  motion — 
but  the  dominating  factor  of  Nijinsky's  portrayal  ()f 
the   Faun    is    his    poetical    appreciation    of    what    is 
exquisite  in  the  world. 

That  is  why  it  would  be  impossible  for  people  to 
imitate  Nijinsky's  dancing.  They  could  study  his  art 
most  carefully,  "in  fact,  study  with  him,  they  could  copy  his  costumes 
and  his  stage  setting,  they  could  watch  his  expression  and  his  gestures 
and  come  close  to  all;  but  they  could  not  for  one  moment  give  us  that 
tremendous  spiritual  impact  that  Nijinsky  has  the  power  to  convey— 
the  quality  of  personality  that  I  was  speaking  of  in  connection  with 
Isadora  Duncan's  dancing. 

Probably  Miss  Duncan  has  been  the  most  widely  imitated  dancer 
in  the  world.    Young  women  have  spent  years 
copying  her  every  gesture,  every  bend  of  the 
knee,  every  costume,  and  they  do  charming  and 
pretty  things  on  the  stage  and  in  the  garden, 
and  their  costumes  are  infinitely  improved  for 
having  been  modeled  after  hers,  and  there  it  all 
ends;    except    occasionally    with    the    lovely    young 
women  of  her  own  school  we  catch  a  glance  or  a 
gesture  or  a  memory  of  her  great  beauty,  of  the  thing 
that  has  made  her  famous  and  will  render  her  immortal.    It  is 
this  same  extraordinary,  exotic  spirit  that  has  vivified  and 
rendered  inimitable  the  work  of  this  young  Russian  who  has  been 
with  us  so  short  a  time. 
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Nijinsky  in 
"Schehera- 
zade": 
From  a 
drawing  by 
Montenegro. 


NIJIXSKY 

I  HAVE  two  very  distinct  impressions  of  Nijinsky.  The  first  was 
as  an  artist,  the  afternoon  of  his  premier  appearance  on  the  Metro- 

pohtan  Opera  House  stage.  I  had  seen  all  of  the  Russian  Ballet 
work  many  times  and  it  was  all  charming,  well  presented,  well  accom- 
panied by  delightful  music,  but  it  was  not  great.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  ijresentation  was  not  great.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous,  lavish, 
liberated  {production  ever  seen  in  this  country,  but  no  one  artist  had 
stirred  my  emotions  or  given  me  that  sense  of  tearful  joy  that  I  had 
hoped  for.  And  then  through  the  rather  elaborate  music  of  von 
Weber  with  a  backgroimd  of  night  as  Leon  Bakst  sees  it — a  night  of 
gaiety  and  splendor — through  an  open  window,  with  a  rose  garden 
beyond,  drifted  in  high  above  the  window  siU  as  though  from  the  A'ery 
heart  of  the  garden,  as  though  wafted  in  by  perfume,  a  figiu-e,  very 
slender,  an  unreal  Spectre  clad  in  rose  petals  with  the  smile  of  the 
night  on  his  face,  with  eyes  shining  hke  stars.  It  seemed  a  full  moment 
before  this  figure  alighted  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  resting  as  thistle- 
down might  after  being  blown  about  by  soft  winds.  It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  expression  of  ballet  dancing  I  beHeve  ever  witnessed. 
After  a  moment's  hush  the  entire  audience,  thousands  of  people,  broke 
into  wild  applause.  This  man,  Nijinskj'-,  had  stirred  the  emotions  at 
last  for  the  Russian  Ballet.  He  had  brought  us,  in  this  one  great 
gesture  across  the  stage,  memories  of  rose  gardens,  tender  recollections 
of  subtle  perfume,  moonlight ;  he  had  brought  the  atmosphere  of  fairy- 
land into  the  Bakst  room.  And  when  Lopokowa  in  her  white  ballet 
frock  responded  to  his  sweet  m-ging  to  the  dance  the  whole  scene  was 
imbued  with  the  quality  of  a  fairy  night  in  a  mysterious  enchanted 
garden.  That  mystery,  that  spiritual  thing  too  subtle,  as  I  have  said, 
for  words  pervaded  the  whole  stage.  No  costuming  could  have  done 
it,  no  color,  no  music,  but  Nijinsky 's  personality  had  transcended  all 
material  things  and  had  brought  us  emotion  which  we  gave  back  to 
him  with  tremendous,  overpowering  gladness.  He  made  us  know 
once  more  that  the  world  was  peopled  with  the  spirits  we  could  not 
see  and  that  gardens  were  ahve  at  night  in  the  moonhght,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  the  dance  he  drifted  away  out  of  the  window  to  the  heart 
of  the  rose  from  which  he  had  sprung,  no  one  questioned  the  "reality" 
of  the  scene. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  Nijinsky  was  at  a  luncheon  party  given 
by  a  great  lover  of  art  in  New  York,  a  man  to  whom  artists  seem 
inevitably  to  drift  because  there  they  find  always  sjmipathy  and  appre- 
ciation. At  this  luncheon  Nijinsky  and  Isadora  Duncan  were  seated 
side  by  side.  Nijinsky,  a  young,  charming,  simple  human  being, 
full  of  \igov  and  \'italit>',  interested,  but  quietly  poised,  a  for- 
eigner among  many  other  nationalities;  and  yet  at  once  you  felt  a 
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NIJINSKY  AS  "PETROUCHKA":  This  is 
the  role  which  Nijinsky  prefers  to  all  others 
that  he  dances  in  the  Ballet  Russe. 
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"THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  ROSE"  as  Nijinsky  will  dance  it  this  win- 
ter at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House:  The  most  spirituelle  and  poetical 
of  all  the  roles  which  Mr.  Nijinsky  has  so  far  presented  in  New  York. 


NIJINSKY 

vigorous  personality,  vibrant,  though  silent — that  does  not  often 
happen  at  a  luncheon  partJ^  He  was  interested  in  every  topic,  eager 
to  understand,  with  a  certain  joyous  response  to  anything  said  of  his 
country,  of  its  art,  of  its  progress. 

After  luncheon  Miss  Duncan  and  Nljinsky  danced.  They  created 
dances  on  the  moment,  as  songs  have  been  sung  and  poetry  wi-itten 
and  music  composed  years  ago  when  the  hearts  of  people  were  close  to 
Nature  and  richly  alive  with  her  influence.  A  more  extraordinary 
spectacle  than  this  dancing  of  Shubert  and  Beethoven  and  Strauss 
and  Stravinsky  could  not  be  imagined,  because  these  artists  danced 
together  and  created  simultaneously  a  beautiful  and  finished  work  of 
art.  So  fluent  were  these  personahties  that  they  responded  to  each 
other's  impulse.  There  was  never  a  moment's  hesitation,  never  a 
moment  that  was  not  poetical  and  complete.  In  one  lovely  Spanish 
dance,  the  music  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  except  happily  it  was 
not  "Carmen,"  Miss  Dmican  reahzed  the  Spanish  spirit,  the  seductive 
primitive  charm  of  the  Spanish  dancer  and  Mr.  Nijinsky  presented 
the  virile,  vigorous  matador,  who  is  madly  in  love,  but  not  easily 
tamed.  One  hears  much  of  the  dehcacy  of  Nijinsky's  art,  but  the 
virihty  of  it  is  just  as  astounding  and  just  as  real. 

All  art,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  supreme  conveys  so  overwhehningly 
the  spiritual  side  of  genius  that  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  rarefied 
quality  is  the  more  complete,  but  this  is  not  true  of  Nijinsky's  art,  it 
is  not  true  of  Isadora  Dimcan's.  Both  can  give  you  the  ^arile  mas- 
cuhne  quahty  just  as  they  can  give  you  the  evanescent,  elusive  thing, 
and  it  is  only  through  a  combination  of  both  these  qualities  that  the 
supreme  presentation  of  any  one  art  is  achieved.  This  is  true  in  music 
as  well  as  dancing,  in  sculptm-e,  in  painting,  in  poetry. 

The  more  evanescent  quality  of  Mr.  Nijinsky's  art  is  shown  in 
"The  Faun,"  in  "The  Spectre,"  and  in  "Petrouchka,"  the  latter  being 
his  favorite  part,  the  part  which  gives  him  the  ojijjortunity  of  most 
tenderly,  naively  and  consmnmately  portraying  the  clown  heart  of 
the  world  which  is  a  very  beautiful  and  heart-breaking  thing  to  see. 

THIS  coming  winter  we  shall  see  him  in  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  with 
the  Strauss  music.  The  very  essence  of  comedy  will  be  sho^vn 
in  this  dance,  as  weU  as  delightful  satire  on  conservative  and 
estabhshed  principles.  This  ballet  has  been  entirely  thought  out  by 
Nijinsky  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Strauss,  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  comedy  ballets  ever  presented,  and  as  in  aU  true  comedy 
there  is  pathos  and  sorrow.  Mr.  Nijinsky  will  also  present  the 
"Mephisto  Valse"  in  which  he  gives  a  country  scene,  drinking  and 
dancing,  delightful  costumes,  Strauss  music  and  beautiful  production. 
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We  are  all  delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Nijinsky's  own  conception  of 
"The  Faun"  will  be  presented  again,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
throughout  the  country;  perhaps  in  no  other  ballet  does  he  so  com- 
pletely express  his  conception  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  costmning, 
and  that  more  subtle  thing,  his  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
poetry. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  learn  just  as  the  magazine 
goes  to  press  that  Mr.  Nijinsky  is  to  be  in  entire  charge  of  the  Russian 
Ballet  for  this  season.  This  means  that  each  ballet  will  be  presented 
in  its  original  beauty  with  the  full  conception  of  the  artist  who  created 
it,  whether  it  be  Nijinsky  or  Fokine  or  Bakst,  that  there  will  be  no 
elimination,  no  censorship  of  any  scene  or  gesture,  that  there  will  be 
the  most  complete  gathering  together  of  the  arts  of  life,  for  the  most 
exquisite  presentation  that  imagination  can  devise.  We  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Nijinsky,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Russian  dancers,  but  as  the  producer  with  imagination,  as  a  man  who 
loves  music,  who  understands  poetry  and  who  will  not  give  the  public 
less  than  his  final  conception  of  beauty  in  the  art  of  dancing. 
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THE     WORKER    SPEAKS: 
WIDDEMER 


BY    MARGARET 


Y,  you  can  sing — you  can  sing 
Lone  as  the  wind  above  you, 
You  have  no  hands  that  cling, 

Weighting  you,  hands  that  love  you. 

Your  heart  has  time  to  cry 
Free  in  the  windy  places. 


Free  to  regard  the  sky. 
Dreaming  of  starry  faces ; 

You,  who  may  dream  apart, 

How  should  you  know  or  hearken 

Us  of  the  street,  the  mart. 
Us  of  the  roads  that  darken '. 

Your  soul  has  time  for  wings; 

Far  above  earth's  green  hollow 
How  may  it  know  the  things 

Om-s  in  the  dust  must  follow? 

Ay,  you  can  sing — you  can  sing 
Up  into  worlds  above  you; 

You  have  no  hands  that  cling, 

Blessing  you — hands  that  love  you! 
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A  SPECIAL  YEAR  OF  AMERICAN    DRAMA: 
BY   EDITH  J.   R.   ISAACS 

(Cliairman  American  Drama  Committee,  Drama  League  of  America) 

|N  China,  any  man  who  wi-ites  an  immoral  play  is 
threatened  by  the  social  religious  code  with  a  pui'- 
gatory  lasting  as  long  as  his  play  continues  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  de- 
hghtfuUy  simple  and  obvious  means  of  placing  the 
responsibility  of  art  to  society  where  it  finally  be- 
longs— with  the  artist,  reheving  society  of  the  burden  of  obhgation — 
so  large  a  one  with  us — of  being  the  receivers  of  bad  art. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  peace  and  satisfaction  that  comes  to  the 
soul  of  an  ardent  and  devout  Chinese  first-nighter  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  author  of  some  frightful  farce  will  suffer  at  least  as  great  a 
share  of  torture  tlirough  his  performance  as  the  audience  has  suffered. 
The  difiiculty  is  that  to  make  such  a  law  prohibitive  and  such  a  rem- 
edy effective,  an  artist  must  possess  not  only  a  living  fear  of  purga- 
tory, but  a  Chinese  faith  in  the  law,  and  a  nation  must  possess  a 
Chinese  assurance  in  regard  to  the  changelessness  of  morals. 

None  of  these  avenues  of  escape  is  open  to  the  American.  With 
us,  of  the  growing  West,  the  last  alone  is  more  than  a  minor  difficulty. 
We  are  not  very  old  nor  very  wise;  we  know  just  enough  of  right  and 
wi'ong  to  know  how  httle  we  know  of  what  is  really  good  or  bad  in 
the  spirit,  in  the  theater  or  in  the  communal  life  of  which  any  national 
theater  should  be  the  mirror.  We  are  composite  of  a  score  of  nations, 
to  each  one  of  which  social  and  artistic  right  and  wrong  is  a  different 
thing  and  a  thing  differing  with  each  generation  that  passes.  We 
look  back  over  our  history  and  see  how  variously  men  have  reckoned 
morals,  especially  dramatic  morals.  It  is  less  than  two  hmidred  years 
ago  that  a  deputation  of  our  Puritan  forefathers,  on  their  way  from 
a  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  exhibit,  pulled  down  a  building  in 
which  some  yoimg  radicals  in  art  were  attempting  to  give  a  perform- 
ance of  "Hamlet"  (or  was  it  "Othello"?),  the  very  thought  of  which 
shocked  theu*  sensibilities.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  most  of  xis 
that  "The  Doll's  House"  was  accounted  a  play  too  inmioral  for  any 
young  woman  to  see,  and  the  day  when  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession" 
was  censored,  although  too  close  to  be  history  at  all,  has  been  followed 
by  the  greedy  reception  of  "Damaged  Goods"  as  a  twentieth  century 
Morality. 

With  such  a  record  behind  us,  Americans  with  imagination  and  a 
sense  of  humor  will  not  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  the  morahty 
of  any  serious  art  or  art  work.  But  to  judge  the  theater,  to  measure 
its  worth  as  a  factor  in  national  life,  is  not  to  judge  art,  but  an  institu- 
tion.   And  institutions,  especially  in  a  nation  that  is  fortunate  enough 
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to  be  still  in  the  making,  should  have  their  value  tested  daily,  like  elec- 
tric wires,  even  if  there  is  no  gauge  more  definable  than  om-  "national 
consciousness"  to  test  them  by.  Are  they  American?  one  may  always 
ask.  Are  they  sincere  i  Are  they  true  to  the  times  in  which  we  hve, 
true  to  the  actuahties  of  life  or  to  the  things  of  which  we  dream? 

EVER  since  the  theater  became  an  established  fact  in  America, 
which,  let  us  hopefully  remember,  is  not  so  very  long,  the  peo- 
ple have  passed  judgment  upon  it  as  they  have  upon  the  con- 
stitution, the  prison  system,  the  steel  trust  and  the  army.  Conserva- 
tives, reformers  and  radicals  ahke  have  been  more  nearly  agreed  than 
they  ever  were  about  anything  else.  It  was  not  related  to  our  htera- 
tm-e  or  our  hf e ;  it  did  not  aid  our  social,  economic  or  artistic  progress ; 
it  did  not  reflect  our  character  nor  mirror  om-  hopes  and  fears.  It 
was  un-American,  it  was  vmdemocratic,  it  was  unethical,  it  was  mate- 
rial ;  worst  of  all,  it  was  dull. 

Having  delivered  themselves  of  this  opinion,  the  people  paused. 
Those  who  were  uncoimected  with  the  theater,  as  an  institution, 
tm-ned  their  backs  upon  it,  and,  as  their  ancestors  had  shouted  "Cater- 
pillars of  the  conmion wealth,"  they  shouted  "The  Syndicate,"  "the 
Commercial  Manager,"  "The  Vain  and  Selfish  Star."  Theatrical 
folk,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  with  shocked  but  eager  faces  watching 
an  ever-lengthening  Line  at  the  box-ofiice,  and  groaned  "The  Public." 
The  plaj^wright — not  the  mechanic  who  revamped  foreign  models,  but 
the  young  American  to  whom  the  drama  was  the  Uving  art  and  the 
theater  its  natural  home — usually  stood  between  the  two,  his  untried 
play  in  his  hands. 

"NMiat  was  there  to  do  about  it?  Wliose  concern  was  it? 
About  ten  years  ago  it  occurred  to  a  great  many  people  at  the  same 
time  that  the  condition  of  the  theater  was  the  concern  of  every  one 
who  was  interested  in  it;  that  here  was  a  pubhc  question  on  which 
men  and  women  alike  shared  the  all-powerful  suffrage  of  the  box- 
ofiice;  that  if  this  suffrage  was  abused  and  the  theater  we  elected  to 
have  was  unworthy,  there  was  something  to  do  about  it  besides  ex- 
changing unpleasant  personalities  or  writing  big  words  about  the 
decay  of  the  drama. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  as  well  known  for 
his  illuminating  dramatic  criticism  as  for  "The  Pit  and  the  Pen- 
dulum," has  this  to  say,  apropos  of  the  re\dval  of  American  drama  at 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  "Fashion": 

"That  the  drama,  in  general,  can  go  down,  is  the  most  untenable 
of  all  untenable  ideas.  When  sculptm-e  shall  fail,  and  painting  shall 
fail,  and  poetry,  and  music;  when  men  shall  no  longer  take  pleasure 
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in  eloquence,  and  in  grace  of  motion,  and  in  the  beauty  of  woman,  and 
in  truthful  representations  of  character,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
sympathy  in  their  enjoyment  of  each  and  all,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
may  we  look  for  that  to  sink  into  insignificance,  which,  and  which 
alone,  affords  opportunity  for  the  conglomeration  of  these  infinite  and 
imperishable  sources  of  delight." 

Poe  knew  that  the  trouble  with  the  American  theater  was,  not  the 
American  drama,  but  the  American  theater  which  rendered  the  best  of 
American  drama  impotent  and  homeless.  It  was  un-American  be- 
hind the  footlights  because  we  had  imported  it,  managers,  actors, 
plays,  traditions  and  all,  from  England  at  a  time  when  the  drama  was 
too  unpopular  with  the  fathers  of  the  nation  to  Avin  a  native  home; 
because,  with  our  Pm-itan  heritage  of  hatred  for  the  theater,  we  had 
never  had  the  artistic  strength  to  throw  off  the  foreign  fetters.  It 
was  un-American  in  the  pit  because  the  audience  was  conglomerate 
and  had  no  common  art  tradition. 

WHAT  was  needed  to  remake  the  theater  was  not  better  man- 
agers, better  actors,  better  playwrights,  but — fore  and  aft — 
that  same  sixth  sense,  a  "national  consciousness"  that  would 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  better  ones  when  we  saw  them.  We 
needed  to  think  "theater"  in  America,  not  solely  as  a  place  for 
entertaimnent,  but  also  as  the  home  of  an  art  which  has  the  composite 
power  of  all  the  arts  combined  to  amuse  and  stimulate  and  edify  and 
charm.  We  needed — a  great  many  of  us  at  the  same  time — to  want 
good  plays  of  all  kinds,  good  comedies  and  farces,  tragedies  and  melo- 
dramas, slices  of  earth  and  flights  of  imagination,  pictures  of  om-  own 
life  as  our  own  artists  saw  it,  and  of  the  hfe  of  neighbor  nations  whose 
people  are  a  part  of  us,  as  the  best  foreign  artists  wrote  of  it.  When 
we  wanted  all  of  this  enough  to  pay  for  it.  there  would  be  no  problem 
of  the  theater  in  America. 

It  was  on  such  a  theory  as  this  that  the  Drama  League  of  America 
began,  six  years  ago,  to  "organize  an  audience  for  the  best  drama  and 
to  educate  an  audience  for  the  future  that  should  not  need  to  be  or- 
ganized." Everybody  said  that  it  was  doomed  to  failure  by  its  very 
name.  The  average  American  considers  it  "highbrow"  to  talk  of 
the  "drama"  at  all,  that  is  to  distinguish  the  shows  which  are  meant 
merely  to  amuse  from  the  more  formal,  even  if  equally  entertaining, 
works  of  serious  artists.  Drama,  to  him,  imphes  something  un- 
pleasant and  lacking  the  happy  ending.  To  suggest  that  Moliere  was 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatists  would  mystify  him  beyond 
measure — that  is,  if  he  knew  Tartufe.  And  when  you  assure  him 
that  "Shore  Acres"  and  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  are  drama  as  truly 
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as  "Ghosts"  or  "The  Weavers,"  he  wonders  why  you  are  fussing  about 
gettmg  an  audience  when  he  is  wiUing  to  pay  speculator's  prices  for 
ahnost  anything  on  Broadway. 

The  average  American  laughed  at  the  Drama  League  and  so  did 
a  great  many  wise  and  good  people,  seriously  interested  in  the  drama, 
to  whom  the  thought  of  booming  an  art  was  vain  nonsense. 

Yet  the  League  continued  its  work,  issuing  bulletins  appraising  the 
best  plays  as  they  appeared  and  urging  attendance  during  the  early 
critical  days  of  the  run;  publishing  study  coui'ses,  reading  coui'ses, 
library  lists  and  bibliographies,  lists  of  plays  for  juniors,  for  high 
schools,  for  adult  amateurs;  holding  conferences  and  public  meetings 
where  all  kinds  of  dramatic  theories  and  practices  were  discussed; 
starting  Little  Theaters ;  helping  to  create  a  reading  public  for  printed 
plays ;  encouraging  playwrights,  managers  and  actors  who  were  doing 
good  work ;  making  mistakes  and  gaining  wisdom. 

Each  year,  new  cities  were  added  to  its  hst  of  "centers"  and  more 
and  better  names  to  its  body  of  active  workers.  A  year  ago  the 
society  decided  to  make  a  test  of  the  success  of  its  propaganda  by  pro- 
posing a  national  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's 
death.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America  there  was  evidence 
of  a  "national  consciousness"  toward  the  drama.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  in  the  schools,  clubs,  colleges,  churches,  settle- 
ments and  pi-ofessional  theaters,  there  were  dramatic  festivals  of  some 
sort  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  artist  who  is  every  man's  dramatist. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  there  were  over  two  thousand  separate 
celebrations,  ending  with  the  great  comnmnity  Masque  in  May. 

In  the  entire  celebration,  there  was  evidenced  that  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding  between  professional  workers 
in  the  drama  and  amateur  drama  lovers,  that  there  has  always  been 
between  musicians  and  music  lovers.  The  spirit  was  too  big  and 
rare  and  sincere  to  be  dissipated  without  constructive  use;  and  the 
New  York  Center  of  the  Drama  League,  always  with  a  weather  eye 
open  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  society,  saw  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  had  been  aroused 
at  the  service  of  American  drama. 

IN  the  spring  a  committee  was  formed  whose  purpose  it  is  "to  make 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  American  Drama  Year  as 
Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  has  been  Shakespeare  Year,  to 
bring  to  the  public  some  knowledge  of  the  men  and  plays  who  have 
made  its  history,  and  of  the  younger  men  and  movements  on  which  it 
counts  for  its  future."  The  Committee  has  neither  the  hope  nor  the 
expectation  of  revolutionizing  the  theater  by  its  endeavor.    It  desires 
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simply  to  be  the  soil  and  the  sunshine  for  every  good  American 
dramatic  effort,  professional  or  amateur,  acted  or  printed.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  is  an  illuminating  comment  on  the  success  of 
the  League  in  its  missionary  work  for  an  organized  interest  in  Ameri- 
can drama.  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  is  the  Honorary  Chairman,  and 
among  its  sixty  members  are  plajnvrights,  managers,  actors,  critics, 
publishers,  teachers,  lecturers,  amateurs  prominent  in  dramatic 
societies  and  a  few  well  known  patrons  of  the  arts. 

The  plans  of  the  Conmiittee  to  focus  attention  on  the  historj^  and 
the  future  of  the  drama  in  America  are  so  many  and  various  that 
everybody,  young  and  old,  who  is  at  all  interested,  may  have  a  part 
in  one  of  them.  The  New  York  City  Public  Library  is  a  most  zealous 
supporter  of  the  campaign,  and,  besides  continuing  the  use  of  its 
branch  hbraries  as  centers  for  the  discussion  of  plays  bulletined  by 
the  League,  it  is  planning  to  hold  a  two-months'  exhibition  illustrating 
the  growth  of  dramatic  hterature  in  America.  The  exhibition  will 
consist  of  five  hundred  of  the  most  important  and  typical  American 
plays  (from  the  time  of  "Androborus,"  the  first  play  printed  in 
America,  to  the  present  day),  of  manuscripts,  first  editions,  playbills, 
stage  models,  costumes,  photographs  of  playwrights  and  famous 
players.  At  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  and  probably  tlirough  the 
year,  the  Library  will  also  have  a  specially  selected  group  of  reference 
books  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ai-thur  Hopkins,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Robert  Jones, 
the  young  decorator  whose  interesting  work  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
dramatic  movement,  has  undertaken  as  his  share  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Drama  Conmiittee,  to  produce  a  matinee  of  scenes  from 
typical  American  plays,  illustrating  the  growth  of  playwriting  and 
play  production,  from  "Pontiac"  to  the  plays  of  our  own  time.  Since 
a  great  majority  of  the  plays  which  have  been  successful  on  oiu*  stage 
have  never  been  published,  even  those  of  our  best  known  dramatists, 
such  as  Bronson  Howard,  Steele  Mackaye,  James  Heme  and  others, 
and  there  is  no  way  for  a  person  interested  in  them  to  know  or  to  re- 
vive their  style  or  form  except  from  the  old  manuscripts  and  prompt- 
books, this  production  is  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generations  of  theatergoers. 

The  Committee  has  arranged  a  special  series  of  three  lectures  by 
Montrose  Moses,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Tucker  on 
"The  History  of  the  American  Theater,"  and  a  long  list  of  single 
lectiu-es  on  American  Drama  and  readings  from  American  plays. 
Several  colleges,  including  Vassar  and  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, are  cooperating  with  the  Conmiittee  by  including  a  new  course 
on  American  Drama  in  their  curriculum.    Four  volumes  of  American 
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acted  plays  of  literary  and  historical  importance  are  already  an- 
nounced for  publication  during  the  year. 

TO  create  a  larger  reading  public  for  plays  in  America,  as  there 
is  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  one  of  the  chief  endeavors  of  the 
Committee;  and  the  men  whose  plays  are  consigned  to  the 
bookshelves  because  they  are  "too  good  for  Broadway"  are  those  who 
may  have  the  most  direct  returns  from  the  year's  work  if  the  Com- 
mittee's plan  to  issue  book  bulletins  hke  the  League's  buUetins  of 
acted  plays  materializes.  That  there  are  printed  American  plays  to 
bulletin  is  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  publishers  who  are  doing  pioneer 
work  in  the  field.  But  printed  plays  make  friends  slowly,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  many,  even  among  the  di'ama's  best  friends,  know  the 
Drama  League  Series,  or  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  "The  Porcu- 
pine" and  "Van  Zorn,"  or  Hermann  Hagedorn's  "Heart  of  Youth," 
or  Alice  Brown's  "Children  of  Earth,"  or  the  one-act  plays  of  George 
Middleton,  or  the  Wisconsin  Plays,  or  Mrs.  Cheney's  "Nameless 
One,"  every  one  of  which  is  worth  reading. 

At  the  office  of  the  League  there  is  to  be  a  book  shop  where  plays 
and  books  about  plays  wiU  be  for  sale,  and  a  Bureau  of  Information 
where  any  one  who  desires  to  give  an  American  play,  masque,  school, 
club,  church  or  settlement  festival,  program  or  lecture  may  come  on 
Saturday  mornings  for  advice  and  suggestions,  not  only  as  to  available 
material,  but  as  to  accompanying  music,  costvimes,  scenery  and  danc- 
ing. The  names  of  talented  young  play  directors,  costimiers  and 
decorators  wiU  also  be  kept  on  file  and  the  Conmiittee  hopes  to  secure 
for  many  their  first  hearings.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Miss 
Evelyne  Hilhard,  who  conducted  a  similar  one  for  the  Shakespeare 
Conmiittee,  and  since  it  was  there  that  most  of  the  two  thousand  sup- 
plementary Shakespeare  celebrations  were  planned,  the  Committee 
has  great  hopes  of  the  Bureau  as  an  outlet.  If  this  effort  of  the  Com- 
mittee meets  a  response  which  shows  a  real  need,  the  Bureau  wiU 
probably  develop  into  a  permanent  link  between  the  unacted  dramatist 
and  the  public,  a  place  where  American  plays  which  are  either  too 
good,  or  not  quite  good  enough,  for  professional  production,  accord- 
ing to  accepted  standards,  may,  by  special  recommendation,  be 
recorded  and  taken  by  amateur  or  semi-professional  companies  for 
"try-outs"  and  special  performances. 

With  all  this  advance  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  plans  and 
progress  of  the  Committee,  it  requires  but  httle  optimism  to  believe 
that  American  Drama  will  find  its  place  in  the  sun  at  last. 
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"ILLAHEE,"  A  SAMPLE  OF  WHAT  THE 
NORTHWEST  IS  DOING  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  GARDENING 

|PON  the  banks  of  a  clear  mountain  lake,  among  the 
soughing  pines  and  aromatic  cedars,  upon  ground  set 
apart  by  the  Great  Spu-it  (so  says  an  Indian  legend) 
rests  a  home  brown  in  color  as  the  cones  that  drop  about 
it  when  the  fall  winds  blow,  in  form  broad  and  low  like 
the  outcropping  boulders.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
house  stands,  considered  sacred  by  the  Indians,  is  re- 
garded with  ahnost  equal  reverence  by  the  Pale  Faces  who  live  there. 
Not  because  of  the  Indian  tradition,  however,  but  because  of  its  great 
beauty  and  of  the  supreme  influence  its  untouched  wild  grandeur  may 
have  upon  the  present  people  and  upon  the  generations  of  the  future. 
There  is  something  about  the  wild  contours  of  its  hills,  the  freshness 
of  its  winds,  purity  of  its  waters,  majesty  of  its  forests,  too  valuable 
to  be  cleared  for  cities  or  sold  as  water  power  or  as  timber,  something 
not  to  be  wasted  and  destroyed  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  this  age.  It 
is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  Idaho  National  Forest,  a  strip  of  woods  saved 
for  all  time  as  an  inheritance  for  the  people  of  America  as  well  as 
for  Idaho.  People  loving  America's  "rocks  and  rills,  its  woods  and 
templed  hills"  may  build  homes  within  its  sanctuary  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Government.  They  may  enjoy  to  the  full  its  beauty, 
its  invigorating  air,  but  they  must  not  destroy. 

Some  years  ago  the  wish  came  to  Aubrey  L.  Wliite,  as  he  saw  the 
lovely  cottages  and  castles  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Como,  for  a  home 
of  his  own  by  a  lake,  one  that  would  have  mountains  for  a  background, 
one  that  would  be  reflected  in  quiet  waters.  Naturally  he  wished  for 
one  thoroughly  American,  typically  Western,  one  that  would  be  as 
perfect  an  expression  of  himself  and  his  country  as  are  those  romantic 
ones  of  Italy.  By  the  blue  waters  of  Hayden  Lake,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  heart  of  this  Idaho  National  Forest,  he  found 
his  ideal  location.  American  his  home  certainly  is,  as  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  will  testify.  Not  in  the  least  resembUng  those  pic- 
turesque \allas  of  Italy,  but  holding  as  fully  the  national  character 
that  when  expressed  gives  such  complete  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Though  the  inspiration  for  a  home  by  a  lake  came  from  Italy  the 
design  of  the  house  came  from  one  of  The  Craftsman  homes,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago.  The  plan  was  altered  only  in  minor  details, 
just  enough  to  embody  his  individual  family  needs  and  to  accommo- 
date the  foundation  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground.  The 
photographs  show  an  effective  sweep  and  grouping  of  roof  lines, 
roomy  living  porches  and  wide  windows  that  shut  out  as  little  as 
possible  the  brilliance  of  snowy  moimtain  tops  and  sparkling  water  or 
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the  gnarled  grace  of  sweeping  pine  branches.  This  wild,  high  moun- 
tain country  is  but  forty  miles  eastward  from  Si^okane,  Washington, 
with  its  wealth  of  outlying  orchards,  garden  jjatches,  golf  Unks  and 
little  ranches.  By  motor  the  trip  is  but  a  short  one,  for  the  route  is 
over  magnificent  State  roads  that  pierce  dim,  i^rimeval  forests,  skirt 
charming  little  lakes,  and  cross  mountain  meadow  gardens  with  their 
lush  growth  of  brilhant  Western  flowers. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  create  velvet  lawns  or  formal  gardens,  for 
they  would  have  been  too  disastrous  and  discordant.  Rather  has 
JVIr.  ^^Hiite  enjoyed  preserving  the  wild  beauty  of  the  place,  develop- 
ing its  natural  resources  in  every  possible  way,  having  the  wisdom 
not  to  imjjort  a  single  flower  or  tree  that  would  look  artificial  or  alien 
to  the  place.  And  surely  there  was  little  need  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  ravine  for  plant  forms  or  to  consult  any  book 
on  landscape  gardening  or  tree  grouping.  His  task  was  but  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  planting  established  for  him  many  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  leaving  trees  in  their  chosen  association  one  with  another, 
giving  each  flower  that  he  found  growing,  others  of  its  own  kind 
merely  to  increase  the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  to  do  for  the  flower  colonies 
what  they  would  themselves  have  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  hundreds  of  native  flowers  of  that  favored  region  were  treasured 
most  carefully,  you  may  be  sure,  when  fomid  on  Mr.  \^^lite's  especial 
ravine.    Others  were  transplanted  from  nearby  locations. 

WHEN  Mr.  "Wliite  took  possession  of  his  wild  garden  spot 
there  were  colonies  of  adder's  tongue,  trilhmns,  Mariposa 
hlies,  golden  rods,  asters,  delphiniums,  aconites,  Clarkias, 
gaillardias,  lupines,  banked  by  wonderful  Western  ferns  that  have  no 
Eastern  counterpart.  As  every  traveler  knows  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  exploring  that  region,  the  edges  and  open  spots  of  the 
woods  have  been  self-planted  with  the  most  wonderful  fox-gloves  to 
be  found  anyAvhere  in  the  whole  world.  Higher  than  a  man's  head 
do  they  stand.  Their  pink  and  white  bells  shaken  violently  by  the 
honey-sipping  wild  bee  bell  ringers,  form  as  wonderful  a  flower  dis- 
play as  can  be  found  any  place  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 
The  cool,  even  tempered  nights  of  that  region,  combined  with  the 
abundance  of  sun  by  day,  give  to  the  blossoms  the  intensity  of  coloring 
and  rigidity  of  stem  characteristic  of  England's  far-famed  flowers. 
Delphiniums  are  blue  as  Italy's  sky.  Sweet  Williams  take  on  all  the 
lovely  wood  colors,  carpeting  banks,  bordering  paths  with  unpreten- 
tious but  most  perfect  gi-ace.  The  delicate  Clarkias  make  cerise 
clouds  beneath  every  bush  and  over  every  strip  of  dry  ground  unde- 
sired  by  other  plants. 
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The  abundance  of  native  shrubs  leaves  no  call  for  importations. 
There  are  many  species  and  varieties  seldom  seen  in  the  East  and 
which,  being  in  a  native  environment,  make  a  more  perfect  showing 
than  any  imported  shrub  could  possibly  do.  There  are  the  A7nel- 
anchiers  or  service  berries,  as  they  are  called  locally,  many  varieties 
of  which  are  entirely  different  from  the  Eastern  species.  The  spira?as 
are  found  in  profusion.  They  are  known  locally  as  ragged  robins,  but 
botanically  as  Schizonolus  discolor.  The  syringas  excel  in  beauty 
the  garden  varieties  so  much  planted  in  Eastern  States.  The  rose  bay 
is  worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  to  see.  Ceonothus  covers  the 
mountains  like  blue  smoke.  Blooming  in  perfection  also  are  San- 
gumea  and  Velutina,  Echinopan<ur  Horrida,  Lonicera  Itwolucrata, 
Sambucus  Glauca  and  Cornus.  Because  there  were  wonderful 
patches  of  such  things  as  rhododendrons,  laurels,  wild  broom,  there 
was  no  need  to  make  use  of  such  plants  as  hydrangeas  and  unnaturally 
forced  double  roses.  Instead  of  these  showy  cultivated  favorites  are 
the  modest  single  roses,  the  sweet  brier  and  Wicliuraianas. 

The  vegetable  garden  has  been  treated  as  all  vegetable  gardens 
well  deserve,  that  is,  put  in  intimate  association  with  the  members  of 
its  own  family,  the  flowers,  not  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  some 
obscure  corner.  It  is  immediately  across  the  path  from  the  flower 
garden  and  bordered  by  quantities  of  various  flowers  destined  to  be 
cut  for  indoor  use.  Never  is  there  a  season  when  the  vegetable  garden 
hedge  of  flowers  does  not  yield  rich  color  for  the  house ;  but  there  is 
one  part  that  is  so  wonderful  that  it  must  be  especially  mentioned. 
This  is  the  dahlia  border  which  includes  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  cactus,  decorative,  peony  and  singles.  The  soil,  the  partial 
shade,  the  cool  nights,  the  careful  attention  as  to  watering  made  these 
a  continuous  exhibition  from  midsunmier  to  Thanksgiving,  for  killing 
frosts  are  generally  late  in  that  region.  The  individual  blossoms  were 
with  few  exceptions  borne  on  stems  which  were  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  usual  character  of  the  plant.  The  vegetable  garden  yields  a 
steady  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  season.  Fruits  both 
large  and  small  flourish  in  abundance;  nectarines,  peaches,  plmns, 
apples  and  pears  are  at  their  best,  for  they  find  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
are  protected  from  storms  by  the  encircling  forests.  Adjoining  the 
vegetable  garden  is  a  nursery,  a  garage,  stables,  barns,  chicken  house, 
etc.  Thus  in  this  wild  forest  land  is  a  home  such  as  might  be  the 
dream  of  any  man  or  woman.  The  trees  that  protect  the  house  and 
garden  from" rude  winds  are  mostly  evergreens.  The  majestic  yellow 
pine  {pinus  ponderosa),  with  its  brilliant  shaft,  the  delicate  foliaged 
Western  hemlock  {Tsuga  Heterophylla),  and  the  giant  cedar.  Thuya 
Plicata,  are  found  here  in  the  height  of  their  beauty,  and  as  in  all 
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ILLAHEE, 
a   home  over- 
looking the 
clear  waters 
of  Hayden 
Lake  in  the 
Idaho  National 
Forest: 

This  home 
is  like  a  fra- 
grant flowery 
oasis  in  the 
heart  of  a 
wildly  beau- 
tiful mount- 
tain  region. 


INSPIRA- 
TION for  the 
plan  of  this 
home  by  the 
lake  was  taken 
from  a  Crafts- 
man house: 

Brown  in 
color  like  the 
trees  it  stands 
as  fittingly 
harmonious 
with  nature 
as  the  nest 
of  a  bird. 
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DELPHINIUMS  AT  ILLAHEE  reach  to  the  highest 
apex  of  beauty  for  they  are  left  to  grow  in  their  own  way 
and  develop  without  the  interfering  direction  of  a  gardener. 
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HAYDEN  LAKE,  in  the  heart  of  the  Idaho 
National  Forest,  was  chosen  by  Aubrey  L.  White 
as    the   place    to    found    the    home    of    his    ideal. 
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CHIL- 
DREN'S 
playground 
just  over 
the  ravine 
from  the 
family 
homestead, 
showing 
the  chil- 
dren's own 
garden 
planted  by 
themselves. 


FLOW- 
ERS reach 
perfection 
in  Illahee, 
for  they 
have  full 
sunshine 
yet  are  pro- 
tected with 
forests. 


DAHLIA 
WALK  at 
Illahee  with 
its  many  varie- 
ties of  cactus 
and  peony: 
The  mountain 
air  has  brought 
out  the  full 
beauty  of  col- 
oring and 
strength  of 
stem  of  these 
as  well  as  all 
other  flowers 
in  this  garden. 


NATURAL 
PLANTING 
of  foxgloves 
in  this  same 
garden:  Stalks 
often  reach  a 
height  higher 
than  a  man's 
head,  with 
fullest  number 
of  bells  from 
tip  of  strong 
stems. 
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Western  coniferous  forests,  there  is  an  abundance  of  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous  shrubs  to  add  grace  and  beauty  and  break  the  severity 
of  too  uniform  a  succession  of  tall  and  jjerfect  shafts. 

NOW  children  have  their  playhouse  on  land  that  was  once  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground  of  a  band  of  Indians,  ruled  over  by 
N'a  Cla  Tsich,  the  Timber  Wolf.  Na  Clos,  the  Owl,  who  pre- 
sided over  their  spiritual  affairs,  reported  one  day  in  the  long  ago  that 
the  Great  Spirit  was  displeased  with  them  and  wished  them  to  seek 
other  hunting  grounds,  but  Na  Cla  Tsich,  the  chief,  was  rebellious 
and  would  not  listen.  So  Na  Clos  was  troubled  and  paddled  far  out 
on  the  lake  one  day  when  the  mist  was  thick  and  the  air  cold  and  com- 
muned with  the  Great  Spirit  and  again  reported  that  the  people  must 
not  fish  in  the  lake  or  hunt  in  the  forest.  That  evening  Na  Cla  Tsich, 
very  angry,  disobeying,  jjaddled  away  to  the  fishing  ground.  With 
his  choicest  bait  he  tempted  the  trout  and  the  Great  Spirit  spoke 
warningly  to  him  in  a  deep  voice  of  anger.  Still  Na  Cla  Tsich  fished, 
not  heeding. 

As  the  moon  came  out  through  the  clouds  he  gave  a  mighty  cry  of 
victory  and  pulled  in  his  fine.  On  the  end  was  the  father  of  all  trout, 
who  though  struggling  fiercely,  soon  lay  in  the  bottoni  of  the  canoe, 
exhausted.  Then  Na  Cla  Tsich  stood  erect  in  his  canoe,  waved  his 
arms  and  chanted  his  war  song  of  victory.  As  he  sang,  the  canoe 
began  to  circle  slowly  at  first,  then  swifter  and  swifter  it  went,  until 
at  last  with  a  leap  into  the  air  it  plunged  nose  first  into  a  whirljjool  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

All  night  the  Great  Sjiirit  spoke  in  thunderous  tones  and  the  rain 
fell  like  a  mighty  river  and  in  the  morning  the  jjeople  began  to  gather 
their  things  together  and  left  the  lake  obeying  the  Great  Spirit's  bid- 
ding, for  they  had  seen  Na  Cla  Tsich's  terrible  plunge  into  the  whirl- 
pool. They  have  never  disobeyed  and  returned  to  the  lake,  for  they 
knew  it  was  sacred  ground  set  apart  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  some 
mighty  reason  unknown  to  them.  The  Great  Spirit  evidently  likes  to 
have  the  Pale  Faces  make  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  for  everything  has 
prospered  as  though  miraculously  ordered. 

The  lovely  Illahee,  which  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  "home  by  a 
lake,"  seems  verily  to  be  upon  enchanted  ground.  Everything  good 
for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  civilized  mortals  is  gathered  within  the 
fold  of  this  home;  yet  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  primeval  forest  girdled 
about  with  mountain  peaks  perpetually  capped  with  snow. 

Editor's  Note. — The  information  contained  in  tliis  article  as_  well  as  tlie  beautiful  photo- 
graphs  were  contributed  to  The  Craftsman  by  Robert  S.  Phillips. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  HOME  FOR  THE  VILLAGE 
AND  A  CRAFTSMAN  LODGE  FOR  THE 
WILDERNESS 


"Home  in  on 


form  or  another  is  the  great  object  of  life.' 


jHERE  is  something  about  a  little  home  with  a  garden 
about  it  that  touches  the  affections  more  tenderly  than 
any  great  house  set  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  park,  no 
matter  how  fine  it  may  be.  Those  who  pass  by  the 
little  cottage  feel  that  young  people  have  built 'their 
hopes  and  their  ideals  into  it,  that  they  have  worked 
and  "saved"  and  planned  for  it  and  quite  likely  de- 
signed it  and  planted  the  flowers  about  it  themselves.  The  large  house 
carries  no  such  sweet  and  hmnan  an  air,  no  such  interesting  sense  of 
romance  and  simple  happiness,  rather  it  seems  to  have  been  ordered 
built  by  some  one  who  had  passed  that  irresistibly  charming  period  of 
youth  and  inexperience  into  the  more  staid  chapters  of  success.  The 
large  house  speaks  of  middle-aged  dignity,  looks  wise  and  comfortably 
substantial.  It  is  associated  with  all  such  desii-able  qualities  as 
wealth,  leadership,  power.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  have  "attained" 
and  settled  down  to  enjoy  hfe  in  a  well  rounded,  complete  and  ad- 
mirable way.  The  big  house  sometimes  inspires  envy — the  little  house 
always  quickens  love. 

The  designing  of  a  little  house  is  quite  a  different  art  from  that 
of  any  other  phase  of  architecture.  It  takes  a  genius  of  a  big  order, 
one  who  is  skilled  in  making  the  most  of  things,  who  is  resourceful, 
who  well  understands  the  words  intensive  and  efficiency.  In  a  httle 
house  there  must  be  the  quahty  of  beauty,  else  it  will  look  mean, 
cheap,  undesirable.  Beauty  camiot  be  tacked  on  as  an  afterthought, 
as  everybody  knows,  but  must  be  incorporated  in  it.  The  siDiouette, 
therefore,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  must  be  shapely  and  well  pro- 
portioned, so  that  even  when  every  detail  lias  been  blotted  out  by 
evening  fight  it  will  still  be  attractive.  Clean  cut  as  any  jewel,  un- 
assuming as  a  work  of  Nature,  must  it  be. 
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WE  are  showing  just  such  a  httle  house  this  month.  This  house, 
to  be  known  as  Craftsman  home  Number  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen,  is  to  be  built  on  a  side  hill  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing or  upon  a  flat  lot  without  the  stone  foimdation.  It  was  designed 
for  a  very  small  family,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  floor  plans. 
If  the  house  is  erected  upon  a  side  hill  and  there  are  stones  in  the 
neighborhood,  then  the  foundation  and  the  stairway  should  be  of 
stone.  The  railing  of  the  stairway  should  be  very  wide,  built  hollow, 
filled  with  earth  and  planted  to  flowers.  This  would  make  a  most 
unusual  yet  rational  way  of  connecting  house  and  garden,  of  leading 
flower  color  from  the  garden  up  to  the  house.  Bordering  the  garden 
paths  with  stones  would  increase  the  effect  of  unity  between  house 
and  garden.  The  jierspective  drawing  shows  the  house  as  though  it 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  rather  new  building  section,  yet  this  is  only  one 
of  many  possibilities  of  a  building  site.     The  residence  sections  of 


First  floor  plan  of  Craftsman  House  Num 
ber  Two  Hundred  and  Seventeen. 
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SECOND      FLOOR      PLAN      OF      CRAFTSMAN      HOUSE 
NO.    217. 


many  cities  and  towns  often  include  hill 
and  canyon  lots  of  even  steeper  grade 
than  the  drawing  shows.  Often  these 
lots  are  heavily  wooded,  sometimes  they 
have  a  far  view  over  wonderful  country. 

The  treatment  of  the  roof  is  distinctive, 
the  roll  edge  gives  softness  and  the  cut 
in  the  roof  (to  permit  of  the  dormer), 
with  its  box  of  flowers  adds  color  and 
variation.  Composition  shingles  are  ad- 
vised not  only  because  they  are  fire-re- 
tarding to  a  great  extent,  but  because 
they  can  be  curved  at  the  edges  more 
easily.  Since  this  house  is  so  very  small 
and  the  idea  was  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
pense of  building  to  the  least  possible  fig- 
ure yet  have  the  house  substantial  in 
every  way,  stucco  is  suggested.  The  de- 
sign could  be  carried  out  in  brick,  stone 
or  concrete  if  desired  though  the  expense 
would  be  more.  For  this  small  house  we 
suggest  that  the  walls  be  soft  cream,  the 
woodwork  stained  warm  brown,  window 
sash  painted  white.  The  roof  should  be 
soft,  rather  olive  green. 

Within,  the  house  is  an  arrangement  of 
rooms  planned  for  working  ef^ciency  and 
solid  comfort.  Upon  entering  the  front 
door  a  large  combination  living  and  din- 


ing room  is  seen  at  the  right,  with  a  pro- 
jecting window  and  seat  of  generous  size 
opposite  the  large  fireplace.  An  economi- 
cal arrangement  of  space  could  be  had  if 
desired  by  building  seats  in  the  dining 
corner  of  the  room  as  shown  in  the  floor 
plan  and  placing  the  dining  table  before 
them.  If  this  plan  is  not  desired  of 
course  the  table  could  be  placed  farther 
out  toward  the  center  of  the  room  and 
chairs  drawn  up  to  it  when  meals  are 
served.  There  is  a  good  space  between 
the  extended  window  seat  and  the  front 
wall,  for  bookshelves.  At  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  an  opening  into  a  wood-box 
filled  from  the  kitchen.  This  arrange- 
ment is  a  most  convenient  one  and  also 
eliminates  much  of  the  dust  and  dirt  that 
gathers  about  an  open  wood  basket. 

At  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  generous 
hall  from  which  the  stairway  leads  to  the 
second  story.  This  hall  can  be  shut  away 
from  the  front  entry  by  a  door  or  thrown 
in  with  it  by  means  of  an  open  archway. 
Through  this  hall  the  two  bedrooms  and 
bath  are  reached. 

Each  of  the  bedrooms  is  provided  with 
roomy  closets  in  which  windows  have 
been    installed.      This    gives    each    closet 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEEN 
is  of  cream  white  stucco  with  olive  green  composition  shingles  and  stone 
foundation,  designed  to  be  built  upon  a  side  hill  in  some  suburban  locality: 
This  same  design  could  be  used  for  a  level  lot  without  the  foundation  if  desired. 


Si> 


There  arc  vo  "Croftsmaa  Houses"  except 
those  which  afypear  in  this  fnagasine 


HUNTING  LODGE  OF  PEELED  LOGS,  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTEEN,  with  shingled  roof  and  stone  foundation,  which  would 
serve    equally   well   for   a    summer    home    in    the    woods    for    a    small    family. 
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fresh  air  and  sunshine,  a  thing  much  to 
be  desired.  Each  bedroom  also  is  so  ar-' 
ranged  that  cross  draughts  can  be  had 
from  the  windows.  Thus  this  whole  end 
of  the  house  is  thoroughly  ventilated  so 
that  it  is  easily  kept  fresh  and  wholesome. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  nearest  the  out- 
side door  is  the  sewing  nook.  There  is 
room  in  this  sewing  nook  for  a  couch  if 
desired.  This  couch  by  the  window  would 
make  an  ideal  place  for  dreamy  afternoon 
reading  or  siesta.  It  would  also  provide 
an  additional  opportunity  for  a  guest  in 
case  more  people  happened  to  be  staying 
at  the  house  than  the  bedrooms  could 
accommodate.  Since  this  house  was  de- 
signed to  be  built  as  reasonably  as  pos- 
sible this  extra  couch  might  be  used  to 
advantage  and  the  second  story  rooms 
not  finished  ofif  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
merely  left  as  large  and  convenient  stor- 
ing places.  In  this  sewing  nook  also  is 
room  for  a  small  table  or  work  basket 
stand.  It  could  easily  be  converted  into 
a  smoking  den  or  a  child's  study  room. 

Direct  access  to  the  kitchen  is  also  had 
through  this  hall  as  well  as  from  the  din- 
ing room  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 
A  large  dresser  where  it  can  get  light 
from  the  window,  and  space  for  an  ice- 
box occupy  one  wall  of  the  kitchen.  The 
sink,  with  double  drainboards.  also  re- 
ceives direct  light  from  a  window.  Be- 
neath each  drainboard  should  be  a  set  of 


drawers  to  hold  kitchen  utensils.  Over 
the  one  in  the  corner  of  the  room  a  series 
of  shelves  extending  to  the  ceiling,  en- 
closed and  finished  with  a  door,  could  be 
built  to  hold  dishes  or  food.  The  wood- 
box  extends  from  the  floor  to  a  height  of 
about  three  feet.  Above  it  is  a  set  of 
shelves  for  dishes  reaching  clear  to  the 
ceiling.  A  good  idea  would  be  to  open 
this  dish  closet  into  the  dining  room  with 
leaded  glass  doors.  This  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  setting  the  table  and  make  an 
interesting  feature  for  the  dining  room. 
The  range  is  placed  near  the  big  fireplace 
so  that  but  one  flue  is  necessary.  There 
is  room  in  the  kitchen  for  a  working  table 
in  the  center  of  it.  Brooms,  mops,  etc., 
can  hang  in  the  little  landing  leading  to 
the  basement.  In  the  basement  is  in- 
stalled laundry,  heater,  coal  bin,  wood- 
box,  etc. 

Though  this  house  was  designed  par- 
ticularly for  a  small  family  there  is  room 
for  extra  guests  in  the  second  floor.  This 
floor  could  be  left  unfinished  as  a  fine 
storeroom  or  divided  into  two  bedrooms 
and  numerous  closet  spaces  as  indicated 
in  the  drawings. 

As  contrast  to  this  cozy  little  home  in 
a  city  or  its  suburbs,  we  are  showing  a 
hunting  lodge,  one  designed  for  comfort 
in  wild  places,  known  as  Number  Two 
Hundred  and  Eighteen.  This  should  be 
of  logs  with  low  stone  foundation  if  pos- 
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sible.  Naturally  the  choice  of  logs  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  trees  native  to  the 
locality,  East  or  West.  Chestnut,  oak, 
pine,  are  all  practical.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  main  living  and  dining  room  have 
been  extended  in  octagon  form  in  order  to 
be  able  to  use  smaller  logs  than  if  it  were 
square.  This  cuts  down  the  expense,  also 
the  labor,  and  gives  an  interesting  form 
to  the  house.  It  also  permits  those  sit- 
ting within  the  room  to  look  out  of  the 
windows  in  four  directions.  The  light  in 
such  a  room  would  always  be  good  and 
the  views  over  a  lake  or  out  into  the  for- 
est enjoyed  to  the  full. 

Three  bedrooms  have  been  allowed, 
one  of  which  has  been  extended  a  few- 
feet,  not  only  to  provide  more  room  but 
so  that  shorter  length  logs  can  be  used 
for  the  outer  walls.  Each  bedroom  is 
reached  from  the  hall  and  has  direct 
access  to  the  bathroom. 

Because  such  a  club  house  is  often  un- 
used for  much  of  the  year  a  guide's  or 
keeper's  room  is  suggested.  With  this 
separate  room  and  the  kitchen  the  care- 
taker could  live  comfortably  while  the 
main  body  of  the  lodge  was  closed.  The 
little  porch  off  this  room  would  give  him 
a  pleasant  place  of  his  own  to  sit  and 
smoke  and  enable  him  to  come  and  go 
without  disturbing  the  club  members. 
Logs  for  this  building  should  be  peeled 
and  well  seasoned  before  chinked  up  with 
cement.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  thor- 
oughly dried  woods  the  lodge  could  be 
erected  with  unseasoned  timber  and  tem- 
porarily chinked  with  clay.  By  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  building  would  be  thor- 
oughly seasoned  so  with  no  more  danger 
of  the  timbers  swelling  or  shrinking  the 
walls  can  be  made  permanently  tight  with 
cement  stained  light  brown  like  the  logs. 
For  a  lodge  of  this  kind  the  walls  should 
not  be  covered  but  left  in  their  natural 
half  round  condition. 

The  plan  of  this  hunting  lodge  is  such 
that  it  can  easily  be  adapted  to  a  family's 
summer  camp  or  even  a  permanent  home. 
In  the  latter  event  the  guide's  room  could 
be  used  for  the  kitchen  (including  the 
porch  if  extra  size  was  desired)  and  the 
kitchen  be  converted  into  a  dining  room. 
The  floor  plan  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  any  summer  camp,  and  the  house 
could  be  built  of  shakes,  shingles  or  bat- 
tened if  desired  to  erect  it  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner. 


The  planting  plan  of  both  of  these 
houses  shown  this  month  should  be  ex- 
tremely informal.  Neither  design  calls 
for  a  trim,  well  ordered  garden.  There 
should  be  no  stiiT  lines  or  square  lawns, 
rather  there  should  be  vines  climbing 
over  the  rocks  and  extending  their  blos- 
soming branches  down  a  slope ;  other 
vines  lifting  their  blossoms  up  into  the 
trees,  over  arches  or  up  porches.  Shrubs 
native  to  the  locality  or  such  familiar 
shrubs  as  weigelia,  snowballs,  lilacs, 
syringas,  should  be  planted  about  the  first 
little  house  and  laurels,  rhodotlendrons, 
azaleas,  wild  currants,  etc.,  about  the 
hunting  lodge.  In  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try are  plants,  vines,  and  trees  which 
would  furnish  the  ideal  planting  without 
having  to  purchase  the  latest  improved 
varieties,  that  though  very  wonderful 
under  some  conditions  would  look  out  of 
place  in  such  informal  surroundings. 

If  the  first  house  were  built  upon  a  hill 
slope  then  no  attempt  at  a  lawn  should 
be  made,  but  every  possible  eflfort  ex- 
pended to  have  the  slope  a  solid  mass  of 
flowers.  Such  flowers  as  seed  themselves 
and  need  no  care  of  a  gardener  such  as 
poppies,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  asters, 
golden  rod  and  all  the  gay  free  bloom- 
ing, familiar  friends. 

in  these  two  plans  for  village  and  wil- 
derness there  is,  as  in  all  Craftsman  de- 
signs, great  opportunity  for  adaptation  to 
individual  needs.  Bedrooms  may  be  con- 
verted into  sitting  rooms,  porches  into 
kitchens  and  kitchens  into  dining  rooms; 
upper  stories  may  be  finished  into  extra 
bedrooms,  made  into  playrooms  or  store- 
rooms as  desired,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  house  remains  complete  and  sufficient 
in  all  ways.  This  adaptability  of  plans  is 
in  line  with  everything  that  The  Crafts- 
man advocates  in  home  making,  that  is, 
individuality.  Our  endeavor  always  is  to 
furnish  the  nucleus  from  which  greater 
things  may  develop,  to  give  the  idea  that 
sets  people  to  thinking  for  themselves,  to 
formulating,  to  focussing  their  own  ideals, 
wants  and  needs.  The  majority  of  people 
do  not  want  their  homes  ready-made  to 
some  one  else's  standard  of  perfection,  yet 
they  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
formulate,  without  outside  aid,  their  per- 
sonal preferences.  The  Craftsman  plans 
are  intended  to  start  people's  imagination 
in  the  right  direction,  to  give  them  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  to  build  their  dreams. 
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"MAXIM":  A  CHAPTER 
FROM  POTENTIAL  RUS- 
SIA," BY  RICHARD  WASH- 
BURX  CHILD 

(.Continued  from  page  13.) 

to  observe  himself  in  a  mirror  he  was 
filled  with  vain  thoughts  which  may  have 
been  forgiven  because,  like  the  millions, 
Maxim,  in  his  visored  cap  and  his  long 
frieze  coat,  with  his  broad  shoulders, 
ample  chest,  hard,  clean  cheeks,  and  well- 
shaven  chin  was  a  magnificent  picture  of 
a  soldier.  And  he,  the  humble  muzhik 
Maxim,  had  gazed  upon  the  great  red 
buildings  of  government  around  the  open 
space  where  stands  the  towering  column 
of  Alexander  the  First,  and  had  seen  the 
palace  of  the  Czar,  and  canal  boats  pass- 
ing under  the  Nicolai  Bridge  when  the 
sunset  was  reflected  on  the  River  Neva. 

"They  tanght  Maxim  to  be  a  soldier. 
Who  were  They?  They  were  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  the  man  above  the 
man  above  the  man  above.  They  were 
Authority.  That  is  who  They  were. 
Maxim  did  not  understand  it  very  well. 
He  was  told  that  They  were  the  bureauc- 
racy under  the  Czar. 

"There  were  ministers  and  ranks  or 
grades  or  chins,  as  they  are  called,  and 
some  were  dishonest  and  some  were  in- 
competent, so  that,  at  any  rate,  it  made  a 
very  stupid,  clumsy  machine  which  did 
little  rather  badly  and  did  that  little  with 
slowness.  But,  in  any  case,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  The  pea- 
sants were  making  Russia,  and  those  who 
were  ruling  Russia  were  much  more  in- 
telligent than  the  peasants,  and  besides 
They  were  They,  and  Maxim  was  only 
Maxim. 

"So,  under  the  Ministry  of  A\'ar,  there 
were  ranks  in  the  army  too,  descending 
to  the  man  who  drilled  the  squad  in 
which  Maxim  learned  to  be  a  soldier  and 
fight  with  a  '3-line'  rifle  to  which  a  bayo- 
net is  fixed  permanently.  Maxim  took 
the  drilling  seriously  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  felt  a  temptation  to  laugh. 
On  these  occasions,  when  tlie  company  to 
which  he  belonged  and  other  companies 
were  engaged  in  marching  and  practicing 
the  manual  of  arms  in  the  square  before 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  where  the 
grim,  sullen  and  vandalized  German  Em- 
bassy stands  stripped  of  its  decorations 
by  a  mob,  or  in  Dvortsovy  Square,  or  on 


the  great  Field  of  Mars,  upon  which  the 
slanting  sun  sometimes  tries  to  throw  the 
shadows  of  the  cupolas  of  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  men  cast  in  the 
image  of  God  suddenly  seemed  to  be  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  herded  or  driven.  And 
Maxim  \\ould  laugh  to  himself  at  the 
idea. 

"To  him,  a  peasant,  the  new  world  of 
Petrograd  and  eternal  drill,  drill,  drill, 
was  a  dream  world.  Everything  in  it 
was  confusingl)^  wonderful,  and  nothing 
in  it  was  real.  He  never  knew  there  were 
so  many  men  in  the  world  as  he  saw  being 
made  into  soldiers.  Companies  and  regi- 
ments which  had  been  training  for  weeks 
and  weeks  disappeared  ever_\-  few  days 
and  new  squads  appeared.  The  new 
squads  came  in  by  day,  and  the  old  disap- 
peared during  the  night,  marching  silent- 
ly through  side  streets  toward  the  rail- 
roads with  their  guns  and  their  equip- 
ment. \\'ord  was  passed  around  that 
Russia  would  swamp  her  enemies  by  the 
number  and  the  courage  of  her  men,  and 
confidence  was  manufactured  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  failed  to  manufacture 
shrapnel.  If  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers could  be  taken  down  to  the  Russian 
winter  front  and  cajoled  into  believing 
that  the  Russian  army  was  in  shape  to 
sweep  over  into  Austria,  regaining  all  her 
lost  territory,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ma.xim, 
with  his  blind  faith  in  a  Russia  loving 
God  and  the  Slav  power,  believed  that 
he  was  an  infinitesimal  unit  in  the  mil- 
lions who  would  know  great  victories. 

"The  swing  of  the  Russian  marching 
step  began  to  rise  from  his  feet  to  enter 
his  brain.  The  sound  of  the  band  stirred 
his  blood.  He  saw  the  Imperial  Cossack 
Guard  practicing  cavalry  charges  on  the 
Field  of  Mars,  and  he  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  withstand  such  sword-drawn 
onslaughts.  Winter  had  come,  and  the 
summer  garden,  with  its  granite  urns  and 
its  strange,  deserted  acres,  was  covered 
with  the  same  snow  that  creaked  beneath 
his  feet;  but  now  drilling,  bayonet  prac- 
tice in  which  lunges  were  made  at  bun- 
dles of  straw,  called  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  'Kaiser  Wilhelms,'  and  singing 
songs  in  the  barracks  were  all  parts  of 
a  new  life,  a  dream  life,  an  intoxicated 
life,  a  life  of  the  drunken  emotions. 

"And  then,  suddenly  one  night,  there 
were  secret  orders.  The  company  of  pea- 
sant soldiers  of  which  Maxim  was  one 
were    moved    hurriedly    from    their    bar- 
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racks.  No  one  knew  why.  Maxim,  at  the 
station,  watched  the  men  being  divided 
into  squads  and  put  into  box  cars.  He 
laughed  because  in  the  railroad  town  near 
his  village  he  had  seen  stock  animals 
driven  up  inclined  runways  into  freight 
cars  in  the  same  way. 

"He  remembered  in  the  night  that  dur- 
ing the  mobilization  period  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  he,  as  a  boy,  had  seen 
soldiers  in  a  train  of  box  cars,  and  in  his 
young  way  he  had  realized  then  that  the 
stalled  train,  with  its  drunken  soldiers 
falling  out  of  the  doors  and  lying  help- 
less in  the  ditches,  meant  that  vodka  had 
rendered  helpless  soldiers,  railroad  men, 
locomotive  engineers,  and  all.  He  was 
glad  that  the  Little  Father  had  put  an  end 
to  this.  Now  vodka  seldom  appeared 
among  the  soldiers :  only  when  some  doc- 
tor had  sold  a  pint  for  many  rubles. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  train  had  reached 
Mogilev,  and  somebody  told  Maxim  that 
Mogilev  was  the  place  where  the  Russian 
General  Staff,  the  Czar's  regiment  was  to 
take  the  place  of  an  older  regiment  gone 
to  the  front. 

"In  Mogilev  one  could  smell  war :  there 
was  the  faint  odor  of  blood  and  smokeless 
powder.  White-capped  nurses  of  the  Red 
Cross  came  and  went,  and  doctors  and 
squads  of  prisoners.  A  watchman  on  the 
high  water  tower  balcony  surveyed  the 
picturesque  central  Russian  town  and 
could  look  down  on  companies  of  soldiers 
who  went  through  narrow  streets  singing 
stirring  songs  on  their  way  to  their  bath ; 
he  could  see  the  Czar's  residence  sur- 
rounded by  sentry  boxes  and  the  guards, 
all  in  white  fur,  hugging  their  guns  in 
the  cold. 

"The  Czar  came  and  went  in  secrecy 
to  and  from  Mogilev  and  Petrograd,  and 
Maxim  never  caught  a  single  glance  at 
him,  but  once  he  saw  General  Alexiev,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  a  little  bustling  man  who 
was  such  a  contrast  to  the  gray-coated 
officers  of  the  Russian  army.  A  certain 
kind  of  intelligence  about  his  new  world 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  been  taught 
to  salute  all  officers,  and  he  had  done  so 
in  Petrograd  until  his  arm  was  tired.  He 
knew  how  to  jump  out  to  the  edge  of  a 
sidewalk,  click  his  heels  together,  and 
stand  with  his  right  hand  trembling  with 
rigidity  at  his  cap.  He  knew  the  Russian 
officer  was  a  good-natured,  kindly  man, 
but  Maxim  was  no  fool.  And  if  anything 
about  could  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  the 


grim  business  of  war,  it  was  the  late  hour 
of  some  of  the  officers'  breakfasts,  the 
sleepy  eyes  of  mid-morning,  and  the  way 
in  which  there  traveled  about  among  the 
men  the  reputation  of  some  special  officer 
who  furnished  a  contrast. 

"For  instance,  there  was  Kalpaschni- 
kov,  commanding  the  First  Siberian. 
Maxim  did  not  know  it,  but  Kalpaschni- 
kov,  who  was  in  the  diplomatic  service 
and  once  was  second  secretary  in  the 
Washington  Embassy,  left  the  Foreign 
Office  service  to  hght.  The  First  Siberian 
is  a  regiment  which  has  already  enrolled 
twenty  thousand  men.  This  means  that 
it  has  been  wiped  out  nearly  five  times! 
Even  Maxim  could  distinguish  between 
officers  and  officers.  He  knew  that  most 
of  them  were  good  fellows,  but  not  quite 
'on  their  toes.' 

"And  finally,  after  the  days  in  Mogilev, 
came  the  order  to  go  to  the  fighting  front, 
somewhere  in  the  south.  So  the  regiment 
of  Maxim  marched  away  in  the  blinding 
snowstorm  of  early  winter.  There  was  a 
railroad  journey  again  and  a  long  march 
with  the  astrakhan  caps  pulled  down  over 
the  ear  tips.  Everything  was  awhirl  with 
snow. 

"  'Remember,'  said  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  marched  next  to  Maxim.  'No 
German  prisoners.' 

"  Such  are  the  orders?' 
"  'Fool!  said  the  man  on  the  other  side. 
'Fool !  There  are  no  orders.  It  is  under- 
stood. The  Germans  are  killing  all  Cos- 
sacks. It  is  understood.  No  German 
prisoners.' 

"'You  mean — — ?' 

"  'The  bayonet,'  answered  the  others 
conclusively.  'Certainly  the  bayonet.  All 
the  army  understands.' 

"Maxim  did  not  shudder.  He  laughed 
to  himself  in  an  ugly  fashion. 

"Later  on  the  two  men  who  had  told 
him  not  to  take  any  German  prisoners 
were  seen  by  him  sharing  their  rations 
with  the  refugees  from  new  villages 
which  had  been  ordered  evacuated  and 
burned  by  the  Russians.  Maxim  won- 
dered. Several  days  later,  on  sentry  duty, 
he  saw  a  child  crying  by  the  roadside  at 
dawn  and  pointing  into  a  ditch.  The 
child's  mother  was  there,  and  Maxim 
tried  to  share  his  rations  with  her,  but  he 
could  not  because  she  was  frozen  stiff. 
"It  was  all  a  dream. 
"Maxim  knew  nothing  more  of  his 
movements  or  his  purposes  than  his  rifle 
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knew.  The  two  miles  of  the  second  line 
of  front  he  knew.  He  knew  the  sound  of 
shells  that  screamed  out  of  Russian 
masked  batteries  over  the  heads  of  the 
first  line  of  Russian  trenches.  He  knew 
the  sound  of  German  shrapnel  that  sang 
in  the  biting  air  in  their  approach.    .    .    . 

"He  knew  no  complicated  military- 
strategy,  but  when  he  had  climbed  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  he  could  see  a  hollow 
of  swamp  between  rocky  ridges :  a  wide 
swamp  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  fire  from 
either  side  and  in  which,  there  being  only 
ice  water  and  ledges,  no  night  trenching 
could  go  on. 

"He  did  not  know  that  the  German 
artillery  was  in  an  exposed  position  on 
the  opposite  ridge  across  the  swamp 
where  the  fir  trees  stood  out  black  against 
the  sky.  He  did  not  know  that  if  the 
Russian  field  pieces  had  sufficient  ammu- 
nition they  could  pound  that  German  po- 
sition to  pieces. 

"The  Russians  were  drawing  up  regi- 
ment after  regiment  under  cover  of  night 
into  the  first  line  of  trenches.  Maxim 
thought  there  must  be  gathered  under 
that  cover,  and  ready  to  charge  across  the 
boggy,  half-frozen  swamp,  all  the  Rus- 
sian army !  There  were  endless  numbers 
of  men. 

"At  dawn  it  began.  There  are  endless 
numbers  of  men  in  Russia  ;  they  are  spent 
prodigally. 

"Orders  and  officers'  commands  poured 
the  open  advance  over  the  cover  of 
trenches  and  into  the  swamp.  Far  away 
on  the  frosty  air  sounded  the  rattle  of 
German  machine  guns.  They  were  mow- 
ing down  the  advance.  Maxim  could  see! 
He  saw  the  running  figures  of  men 
change  from  vertical  to  horizontal  posi- 
tions. The  swamp  was  becoming  a 
slaughter  hole.  Maxim  cared  nothing. 
Suddenly  he  felt  himself  superhuman. 
He  felt  himself  able  to  run  across  the 
swamp  and  all  alone  with  a  handful  of 
rocks,  if  need  be,  charge  the  ridge  be- 
yond. And  in  this,  too,  he  represented 
the  real  Russian  soldier.  He  clutched  his 
gun.  His  regiment  was  drawn  up  ready. 
He  had  no  fear.  He  cared  nothing.  Noth- 
ing was  terrible  in  the  sight  of  lines 
mowed  down.  Nothing  was  terrible  in 
the  sound  of  the  roar  of  artillery  or  the 
song  of  shells  or  the  rat-tat-tat  of  the 
'3-liners'  or  the  machine  guns  on  the  dis- 
tant ridge  which  gave  out  a  noise  like  that 
of  the  stem-winder  of  a  watch.     Nothing 


was  terrible  but  the  delay.  Maxim  was 
drunk  with  war. 

"And  at  last  his  regiment  poured  out 
into  the  swamp.  From  the  cover  of  the 
trenches  and  the  screen  of  woods  ran  the 
new  horde  of  men.  With  them  ran 
Maxim — Maxim,  the  flaxen-haired  iiiiia- 
hik,  with  his  straight,  powerful  body  of 
youth,  his  alert  mind,  and  his  Potential- 
ity.   He  had  forgotten  to  pray.    .    .     . 

"He  ran  on,  firing  as  his  regiment  ad- 
vanced across  the  open.  The  ice  of  the 
swamp  was  filled  with  air  holes,  and  in 
places  springs  kept  the  mud  soft.  In  one 
of  these  Maxim  tripped  and  fell.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  ran  on,  shouting 
with  his  fellows  the  Russian  charging 
yell:  'Hoorah,  hoorah !' 

"Maxim  did  not  know  that  with  proper 
ammunition  at  hand  no  such  wild  charge 
would  have  been  necessary.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  proper  ammunition  was 
lying  in  the  snow  somewhere  thirty  miles 
south  of  Archangel.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  shells  had  been  dumped  in  the 
snow  by  the  order  of  some  railroad  offi- 
cial, and  that  the  freight  cars  which  had 
carried  them  had  been  taken  back  to 
Archangel  and  reloaded  with  the  import- 
ed goods  of  a  Russian  merchant  in  Petro- 
grad.  He  did  not  know  that  the  railroad 
official  had  received  one  hundred  rubles 
a  car  for  his  part  in  the  transaction.  He 
did  not  know  that  it  was  Russians  who 
were  killing  Russians.  He  thought  the" 
enemy  was  responsible. 

"Maxim,  however,  recognized  that 
slaughter  was  going  on.  He  thought,  as 
he  ran,  of  his  fancy  that  the  men  were 
like  sheep  or  young  beeves. 

"The  sweep  of  some  machine  gun 
mowing  down  men  like  the  sweep  of  a 
sickle  or  a  scythe  included  Maxim. 

"He  went  pitching  forward  with  a  half- 
audible  grunt.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  think  of  \'era  or  his  mother  or  the  vil- 
lage or  even  of  Russia. 

"He  had  given  all  for  Russia. 

"Some  days  later  the  English  news- 
papers which  came  into  Petrograd  con- 
tained a  dispatch  describing  the  repulse 
of  a  Russian  advance.  This  dispatch  the 
censor  blotted  out  with  a  sticky  black  ink, 
and  over  the  ink  he  sprinkled  sand  so 
that  no  one  curious  to  know  the  truth 
could  remove  the  ink  without  scratching 
off  the  printing. 

"On  that  same  dav  a  raven  lit  near  a 
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thing  in  the  swamp,  a  thing  which  looked 
like  a  bundle  of  rags.  There  were  plenty 
more  of  such  bundles  scattered  about,  as 
the  raven  could  see.  Maxim  was  not 
alone.  ...  In  death,  just  as  in  life  he 
represented  the  millions  which  are  Russia. 

"There  are  those  who  will  find  in  the 
story  of  Maxim — the  story  of  the  Russian 
peasant  who  dies  on  the  battlefield — only 
the  tale  of  a  simple  man  snatched  from 
his  home,  jammed  into  military  service, 
not  knowing  clearly  why  he  is  preparing 
to  fight,  deluded  by  the  governing  classes, 
hastened  to  the  front,  and  killed  like  an 
animal.  I  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
been  with  the  Russian  army  will  protest 
against  this  view. 

"The  Maxims  are  not  as  intelligent  as 
the  British  soldier  who  has  volunteered 
among  more  than  three  million  others  to 
'do  his  little  bit'  overseas,  but  the  Maxim 
who  lies  in  the  swamp — one  dead  Rus- 
sian private  from  the  stupendous  number 
of  dead  and  live  Russian  privates,  one 
among  the  inexhaustible,  terrifying 
hordes  of  fighting  men  who  come  at  the 
call  of  Russia — did  not  die  like  an  animal. 
He  died  like  a  man. 

"Maxim  on  his  way  from  the  village 
to  the  frost  of  the  swamp  learned  much 
of  that  which  to  him  became  a  great  and 
living  truth — Russia  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  belonged  to  Russia.  Holy  Rus- 
sia! This  is  how  Maxim  spoke  of  his 
country.  Compared  to  Holy  Russia, 
Maxim  believed  himself  so  unimportant 
that  in  war  nothing  of  him  except  the 
service  he  could  render  to  a  common  cause 
was  worthy  a  thought.  It  was  a  remark- 
able and  an  inspiring  thing  to  find  that 
the  Russian  soldier  who  is  more  a  con- 
scripted, herded,  government  driven  sol- 
dier than  any  in  war,  is  serving  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  free  will,  with  fierce 
bravery,  with  self-effacement.  Maxim 
may  have  been  a  fool ;  but  fool  that  he 
may  have  been  from  some  points  of  view, 
jNIaxim's  soul,  if  it  had  its  way,  would 
resurrect  the  body  from  the  swamp 
where  it  lies,  to  serve  again  in  the  name 
of  Holy  Russia.  Vera  and  Maxim's  aged 
parents  may  be  fools ;  but  fools  that  they 
mav  be,  they  do  not  love  Russia  less  be- 
cause Maxim  lies  in  the  swamp  where  the 
ravens  call ;  they  love  Russia  more. 
Maxim  for  the  new  Russia  has  done  his 
part." 

(Contiimed  on  page  99.) 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Man.a.gement, 
Circulation,  Etc,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress OF  August  24,  1912,  of  "The  Craftsman," 
Published  Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  i,  1916. 

State  of  New  York      )  ^^ . 
County  of  New  York  j 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Fred 
A.  Arwine,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Craftsman  PubHshing  Company, 
publishers  of  The  Craftsman,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,'  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man- 
agers are : 

Name  of  Post-office  address. 

Publisher,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Editor,  Gustav  Stickley,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor,  Marv  Fanton  Roberts, 

142  East  i8th  St.,  New  York. 
Business  Manager,   Gustav   Stickley, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

2.  That  the  owners  owning  or  holding  i   per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  are: 
Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  Inc., 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Gustav  Stickley,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Fred  A.  Arwine,  6  East  39th  St..  New  York. 

George  H.  Cruess,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockliolder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Fred  A.  Arwine, 
Treas.  of  the  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 
Publishers  of  The  Craftsman. 

this    19th    day   of 


Sworn   to   and   subscribed    bcfo 
Sep^eniber.    19  6. 
f  seal] 


Alfred  S.  Cole, 
Notarv  Public.  Bronx  County  No.  19, 
Bronx  Register  No.  619, 
New  York  County,   No.   54. 
(My   commission   expires   March    30,    1918.) 
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GETTIXG  A  SCIIOOLIIOUSK 
IN  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS 

WHAT  can  be  done  with  the  over- 
flow of  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  cities?  What 
can  be  done  to  provide  children  in  out-of- 
the-way  rural  districts  with  inexpensive 
3'et  adequate  schoolhouses?  These  two 
problems  that  confront  city  and  country 
school  boards  at  each  new  session  find 
solution  in  what  is  known  as  the  portable 
school  house,  that  is,  a  house  built  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  sectional  book- 
cases, a  house  that  can  be  put  up  or  taken 
down  very  quickly  and  at  small  expense. 
The  convenience  of  such  structures  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Several  small  houses 
could  be  erected  in  one  corner  of  a  public 
schoolyard  to  accommodate  classes  lack- 
ing- space  in  the  main  school  building  or 
to  serve  as  temporary  quarters  until  such 
time  as  the  great  new  school  is  completed. 
Later  they  could  be  sold  or  used  for  such 
purposes  as  headquarters  of  the  school 
garden  classes  to  hold  tools,  seeds,  etc.. 
or  as  study  rooms,  outdoor  kindergarten 
rooms  or  club  house  out  on  the  campus. 
Or  still  another  plan  is  to  ship  the  build- 
ing temporarily  used  in  the  city,  after 
need  of  it  is  over,  out  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  accommodate  the  overflow  of 
children  in  rapidly  developing  rural  com- 
munities. 

All  parts  of  these  buildings  are  stand- 
ardized so  that  extra  rooms  can  be  added 


InRTABLE     SCHOOLHOUSK, 

DIVIDUAL      HEATING      PL.VNT  :       COUKTtSY      UI-      E.      F. 

HODGSON    COMPANY. 

to  the  first  division  with  little  trouble  and 
with  none  of  the  usual  confusion,  noise 
or  litter  of  building.  They  can  be  heated 
by  an  extension  of  the  main  school  plant 
if  used  in  the  city  or  by  installing  an  in- 
dividual heating  plant  in  one  of  the  units, 
as  the  different  divisions  are  called  if 
used  in  the  country.  There  are  on  the 
market  several  such  hot-air  plants  sup- 
plied with  cold  air  from  outside  that  can 
be  heated  and  passed  through  the  room, 
across  the  windows  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ner then  drawn  back  and  downward 
across  the  floor  into  a  ventilator  at  the 
floor  level.  This  warms  the  floor  and 
assures  the  room  of  a  uniform  heat.  For 
summer  ventilation  there  are  abundance 
of  large  windows  beside  the  two  high  in 
each  gable  end,  opened  and  closed  from 
the  floor  by  pulley  and  string. 

One  of  the  photos  we  are  showing  is 
of  a  single  room  schoolhouse  with  one 
division  for  the  individual  heating  plant 
and  another  for  a  cloak  room.  This  pho- 
tograph clearly  shows  the  unit  method 
by  which  extra  rooms  may  be  added  to 
it  or  the  main  room  increased  six  or 
twelve  feet  simply  by  introducing  one 
or  two  units,  as  the  divisions  are  called. 

The  second  photograph  shows  a  two- 
room  school  building  made  by  this  same 
unit  process.  The  porch  may  be  put 
wherever  desired,  in  the  center  or  at  one 
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PORTABLE  SCHOOLHOUSE,  WITH  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES 
COMPANY. 

end.  The  very  simplicity  of  this  build- 
ing, the  long,  low  lines  and  the  great 
frontage  of  glass  makes  an  extremely  at- 
tractive structure. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in  a  port- 
able school  building  is  the  abundance  of 
light  that  can  be  secured.  With  large 
windows  in  each  section  the  building  is 
virtually  one  large  window.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  open-air  school  house  can 
thus  be  secured.  Pivot  windows  can  be 
used  instead  of  those  shown,  making  it 
still  more  completely  an  open-air  school 
building.  Such  a  structure  erected  in 
the  ordinary  city  schoolyard  would  be 
an  excellent  place  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren or  for  defectives. 

Many  out-of-the-way  districts,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  building  is  too  great. 
have  had  to  go  without  the  advantage  of 
the  schoolhouse  when  they  could  easily 
have  had  such  a  one  as  we  are  showing 
had  they  known  of  its  existence.  We 
once  passed,  out  in  the  West,  a  most  in- 
adequate structure,  called  a  schoolhouse, 
that  was  slung  together  at  the  junction 
of  three  counties.  There  were  not 
enough  children  in  any  of  the  counties 
to  demand  a  separate  building  or  to  war- 
rant the  paying  of  three  teachers.  If 
the  counties  had  jointly  contributed  to 
the  purchase  of  one  portable  school- 
house  with  the  idea  that  any  county 
might  be  allowed  to  take  over  the  entire 
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building  when  able  to  do  so  and  move  it 
nearer  the  center,  then  the  children 
would  have  been  warmly  and  comfort- 
ably housed  during  the  five  or  six  years 
that  this  three  division  makeshift  was  be- 
ing used.  Now  there  are  three  separate 
schools,  for  this  country  has  grown  rap- 
idly. A  community  portable  school 
house  would  have  saved  much  needless 
waste  of  time  and  expense  and  awkward 
adjustments  and  saved  endless  trouble. 
Two  men  could  easily  have  taken  it 
down,  loaded  it,  "knocked  down"  on  a 
wagon  and  set  it  up  in  the  central  posi- 
tion. Then,  after  set  up  as  growth  war- 
ranted, other  rooms  could  easily  be 
added.  The  sections  are  put  together 
with  a  key  bolt  that  can  be  removed  by 
a  blow  of  the  hammer  instead  of  the  or- 
dinary belt  which  is  apt  to  rust  and  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  apart.  In 
many  small  towns  we  see  such  portable 
buildings  occupying  vacant  lots  and  used 
for  kindergarten  work  or  fresh-air 
school  for  fittle  children.  We  also  see 
them  at  one  end  of  large  tracts  given 
over  to  school  garden  work.  When 
these  tracts,  generally  loaned  for  the  use 
of  the  school  by  property  owners,  must 
be  given  up  the  little  portable  school- 
house  can  be  taken  away  in  a  day's  time 
and  set  up  on  fresh  ground.  Many  other 
ways  of  using  the  portable  schoolhouses 
will  suggest  themselves  to  those  interested. 
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THE  TREND  OF  PRICES  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

"     A     MONG  architects  and  others  in- 
/■^    terested  in  the  cost  of  building, 
■1~   A.  the  actual   situation  in  the  con- 
struction field  is  not  always  en- 
tirely understood,  and  at  the  present  time 
particularly   the   percentages   of   increase 
in   prices   of   materials   that    have    taken 
place    since    the    effect    of    the    war    in 
Europe  has  been  felt  in  this  country,  are 
being  quoted  by  architects  to  their  clients 
in  the  most  general  terms,  due  apparently 
to  a  lack  of  definite  and  specific  informa- 
tion. 

"It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  prices  of  building  material  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  the  plans  filed 
for  building  operations  indicate  that  in 
general  a  greater  volume  of  work  has 
been  going  on  during  that  period  than 
when  prices  were  normal.  Of  course, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  permits 
granted  never  proceed  further,  or  are  de- 
layed by  a  variety  of  causes,  so  proper 
allowances  must  be  made  when  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  building  that  will  be 
done  within  the  current  year.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  far  from  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  building  materials  regarding 
the  price  situation  in  the  building  field : 
some  claim  that  when  the  war  ceases 
prices  will  drop  because  in  their  opinion 
the  principal  stimulus  to  our  present  ex- 
pansion has  been  due  to  this  cause,  while 
others  declare  that  as  long  as  the  cost  of 
labor  remains  high  the  market  will  hold 
firm  and  little  can  be  expected  in  the 
nature  of  a  decline. 

"Before  reviewing  the  market  on  build- 
ing materials,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
glance  at  the  figures  for  operations  during 
the  past  few  months.  Permits  for  May 
covering  seventy-seven  of  the  principal 
cities  show  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
posed work  for  any  single  month  during 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  total  ag- 
gregating $106,433,902.  The  closest  ap- 
proach to  this  record  was  in  April  of  1912 
when  the  amount  nearly  touched  the  mil- 
lion dollar  mark.  From  figures  compiled 
for  the  month  of  June  covering  sixty-four 
of  the  cities,  the  total  reaches  $76,739,283, 
which  compares  most  favorably  with  the 


previous  month's  report  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  reports  from  thirteen 
cities  were  omitted. 

"Without  doubt  the  most  noticeable 
advances  in  price  have  been  made  on  vari- 
ous steel  products.  Such  suddenly  in- 
creased demands  were  brought  about  by 
the  European  war  that  prices  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago 
in  most  instances  have  about  doubled. 
For  structural  material  in  July  of  1915 
the  Pittsburgh  mill  quotations  ranged 
from  $1.25  to  $1.30  per  100  pounds,  while 
from  warehouse  in  New  York  prevailing 
prices  were  $1.95  to  $2.00.  Today  from 
mill,  Pittsburgh,  $2.50  to  $2.75  is  asked 
for  ordinary  shapes,  while  plates  bring 
from  $3.00  to  $3.25.  In  New  York  prices 
on  structurals  are  firm,  at  $3.25  to  $3.30, 
while  $4.00  is  asked  for  plates.  From 
warehouses  in  St.  Louis  the  price  is  $3.43, 
Chicago,  $3.10,  and  San  Francisco,  $4.25. 
The  change  in  quotations  on  this  material 
has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  construc- 
tion work  in  New  York,  the  City  of  New 
York  itself  having  several  million  dollars 
added  to  its  bill  for  the  construction  of 
subways. 

"The  industrial  expansion  in  this  coim- 
try,  due  largely  to  war  business,  brought 
with  it  the  requirement  of  more  buildings 
and  steel  was  in  such  a  demand  that  it 
was  oftentimes  sold  at  a  good  premium. 
Conditions  are  now  more  favorable  for 
furnishing  the  increasing  supply.  The 
capacity  of  mills  having  been  increased, 
manufacturers  are  now  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  the  demands  and  within 
the  past  month  prices  on  some  shapes 
have  eased  off. 

"On  concrete  reinforcing  bars  the  same 
condition  applies.  From  mill  shipments 
for  34  inch  sizes,  $2.50  per  100  pounds  is 
asked  and  from  New  York  warehouse  the 
price  is  $3.10.  In  St.  Louis  $3.24  is  quot- 
ed, Chicago,  $3.10,  San  Francisco,  $4.00. 
A  year  ago  this  time  .)4  inch  size  from 
mill  were  $1.25  per  100  pounds  and  from 
warehouses.  New  York,  $2.05  was  quoted. 

"With  the  large  demand  for  structural 
steel  it  naturally  follows  that  an  advance 
on  rivets  would  take  place  as  both  are 
used  for  one  purpose.  At  present  per 
100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  ^  inch 
structural  steel  rivets  sell  at  $4.00  per 
keg.  In  New  York  they  are  $5.25,  Chi- 
cago, $3.50,  St.  Louis,  $3.55,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $5.40. 
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"Plain  wire  nails  per  keg  in  carload  lots 
are  $2.50  to  $2.60,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh ;  for 
galvanized  one  inch  and  longer,  $4.50  to 
$4.60  is  asked  and  shorter  galvanized 
$5.00  to  $5.10.  In  New  York  wire  and  cut 
nails  sell  at  $3.15,  in  Cleveland  at  $3.05, 
and  Chicago,  $2.85. 

"Steel  sheet  piling  from  mill  Pittsburgh 
sells  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  while  one 
year  ago  it  could  be  had  at  $1.60. 

"Portland  cement  per  barrel  in  cotton 
bags  for  carload  lots  sells  at  $1.72  in  New 
York,  when  a  year  ago  $1.33  was  the  pre- 
vailing price.  In  Boston  it  is  $1.92  as 
compared  with  $1.56  a  year  ago,  Chicago 
$1.81  against  $1.51  of  last  year.  The  de- 
mand for  this  material  has  also  been  ex- 
cessive, not  alone  for  building  construc- 
tion but  for  engineering  projects  in  gen- 
eral. 

"For  gravel  the  quotations  current  at 
this  time  are  as  follows:  i>2  inch  in  New 
York  sells  at  90  cents  per  cubic  yard  for 
carload  lots  and  $1.00  for  ^  inch.  In 
Chicago  the  price  is  85  cents  for  both  the 
former  and  the  latter  and  in  St.  Louis 
70  cents.  In  San  Francisco  it  is  sold  at 
75  cents  per  ton. 

"For  sand  at  the  banks  the  quotations 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  50  cents  per 
cubic  yard;  Chicago,  85  cents;  St.  Louis, 
60  cents,  while  in  San  Francisco  it  is  75 
cents  per  ton.  These  prices  are  for  cargo 
lots.  In  the  past  year  an  advance  has 
been  made  of  about  10  cents,  which  was 
brought  about  principally  by  labor  diffi- 
culties and  scarcity  of  carriers. 

"For  crushed  stone  in  New  York  I'.i 
inch  sells  at  85  cents  to  90  cents,  ^  inch 
at  $1.00.  In  Chicago  at  $1.10  and  St. 
Louis  $1.00. 

"These  prices  are  per  cubic  yard  for 
carload  or  cargo  lots.  In  San  Francisco 
it  is  $1.75  per  ton.  Dealers  and  supply 
men  in  this  line  have  also  had  consider- 
able difficulty  owing  to  freight  conges- 
tion, shortage  of  barges  and  boats,  and 
labor  troubles.  This  condition  aided  in 
maintaining  the  firm  price. 

"On  common  red  brick  current  prices 
for  carload  or  cargo  lots  are  as  follows : 
Common  in  New  York  sells  at  $8.00,  Chi- 
cago at  $6.25,  St.  Louis,  $6.00,  and  San 
Francisco  $10.00.  The  selling  price  a 
year  ago  in  New  York  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6.00.  The  better  grades  of 
face  brick  bring  from  $18.50  up. 

"Architectural  terra  cotta  is  generally 
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quoted  from  specifications  and  has  ad- 
vanced in  sympathy  with  other  types  of 
exterior  building  materials. 

"Ornamental  work  in  iron,  stone,  etc., 
has  increased  in  cost  because  of  rising 
costs  in  labor  and  manufacture.  Prices 
have  been  advanced  but  are  holding 
steady. 

"The  lumber  market  has  been  in  such 
an  unsettled  condition,  representatives  in 
New  York  in  most  instances  refuse  to  fur- 
nish prices  unless  specifications  are  sub- 
mitted. The  demand  has  been  exceptional 
despite  the  conditions. 

"For  hollow  tile  the  prices  have  re- 
mained rather  stationary,  although  in  the 
past  few  months  some  advances  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  due  to  labor  condi- 
tions. At  present  in  New  York  4x12x12 
inch  sells  at  $0,054,  Chicago  at  $0,064, 
and  San  Francisco  $0.08.  For  fireproof 
partition  blocks  are  quoted  as  follows: 
JXI2XI2  inch  at  $0,046  in  New  York, 
$0,024  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  $0,041,  and 
San  Francisco  $0,055.  For  larger  sizes 
about  the  usual  variations  would  occur  all 
along  the  line. 

"Clay  drain  tile  per  1,000  feet  sells  as 
follows:  In  New  York  3  inch  sells  at 
$22.50,  4  inch  at  $32.50,  5  inch  at  $47-50. 
6  inch  at  $57.50,  7  inch  at  $97.50.  In  Chi- 
cago 3  inch  sells  at  $15.00,  4  inch  at 
$18.00,  5  inch  at  $23.00,  etc. 

"From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  prices  on  building  materials  today  are 
as  high  as  they  ever  have  been.  The  steel 
market  has  never  been  more  active.  Some 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  corporation 
report  that  if  no  orders  were  forthcoming 
they  would  be  kept  busy  six  months  into 
the  year  1917.  The  one  serious  situation 
that  confronts  manufacturers  and  supply 
men  is  the  shortage  of  labor.  Skilled  and 
common  labor  is  almost  unobtainable, 
both  classes  being  well  occupied.  Imnii- 
grants  arriving  in  this  country  are  of  a 
poorer  grade  than  formerly,  the  better 
men  being  forced  to  remain  on  the  other 
side  for  possible  use  in  the  army.  Wages 
have  advanced  in  all  cases  and  even  at 
the  advance  it  is  hard  to  hold  good  men 
for. any  length  of  time.  Strikes  have  been 
prevalent  in  all  lines  of  Avork,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  that  employers  have 
been  generally  forced  to  increase  their 
labor  costs. 
— Courtesy  of  The  American  Architect. 
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LITTLE  HOUSES  IN  THE 
GARDEN:  BY  CORDELIA  J. 
STANWOOD 

NEAR  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  crab- 
apple  tree,  a  robin  redbreast  placed 
his  mud  cup  on  a  foundation  of 
pale  green  usnea  moss,  and  lined  it 
carefully  with  fine,  dull-yellow  hay.  Soon 
three  beautiful  green-blue  eggs  nestled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  "And  the  little  robin 
bird  —  nice  brown  back  and  crimson 
breast" — sat  brooding  in  her  nest,  while 
Cock  Robin  caroled  joyously  in  the  tip  top 
of  the  tallest  larch  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  robins  worked 
two  little  sparrows  flew  busily  back  and 
forth,  and  soon  a  tiny  nest  of  coarse  grass 
roots  lined  with  horsehair  stood  not  more 
than  three  feet  away  from  the  robin's  nest. 
Three  green-bkie  eggs  snuggled  dowTi  in  the 
bottom  of  chipping  sparrow's  nest  also,  but 
these  eggs  were  sparsely  spotted  with  black 
and  brown  dots.  Mother  Chipping  Spar- 
row kept  the  eggs  warm  in  the  little  house, 
and  Mr.  Chipping  Sparrow  trilled  "Chippy, 
Chippy,  Chippy,"  from  the  telegraph  wire, 
while  he  looked  about  for  a  dandelion  blos- 
som that  had  gone  to  seed,  or  perchance  a 
fat  caterpillar  dangling  from  a  leaf. 

Although  these  two  nests  were  so  near 
together  the  tenants  had  no  difificulty  with 
each  other.  When  the  Robin  left  her  nest 
to  stretch  her  weary  wings  and  legs,  and 
procure  water,  insects,  cut  worms,  white 
grubs  and  earthworms.  Chipping  Sparrow 
took  her  outing  too.  She  and  her  mate  flew 
directly  to  the  vegetable  garden  likewise. 
Here  they  tripped  along  under  the  cool 
leaves  of  the  vegetables  and  among  the  pea 


MORE,    MORE,"   IS    THE   CRY   OF   YOUNG    ROBINS,    LIKE    LITTLE    OL 
twists:    PHOTO    BY    EMBERT    C.    OSGOOD. 


YOUNG  CHIPPING  SPARROW  NEAR  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 
IN   THE  GARDEN  :   PHOTO  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

vines,  unseen  and  unheard,  and  picked  oft" 
the  caterpillars  and  pea  lice  and  devoured 
the  insect  eggs. 

Soon  three  fine  birdlings  called  lustily  for 
food  in  each  nest  and  the  robins  and  the 
chipping  sparrows  had  all  that  they  could 
do  to  fill  these  hungry  mouths. 

Then  three  little  robins  and  three  little 
chipping  sparrows  perched  in  the  boughs  of 
the  old  crabapple  tree,  and  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  robin  and  the  chipping  sparrow 
parents  knew  no  bounds.  For 
some  days  after,  this  a  little 
flock  of  robins  and  a  little 
flock  of  chipping  sparrows  flew 
about  the  premises,  practising 
flying  and  feeding,  and  then 
the  parent  birds  again  began 
to  build  and  brood.  During 
warm  dry  seasons  the  robins 
and  chipping  sparrows  build 
and  brood  from  early  May  un- 
til late  August,  and  rear  three 
families  of  from  three  to  four 
nestlings  each. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive 

ivER   of    the   amount   of    good   that 

these    birds    of    the    lawn,    the 
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CHIPPING  SPARROW  READY  TO  LEAVE  ITS  NEST  IN 
THE   ORCHARD  :    PHOTO  BY  EMBERT   C.   OSGOOD. 

garden,  the  orcliard  and  the  woods  do.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  valiant  service  that  the 
beautiful  occupants  of  the  tiny  houses  in  our 
vines,  shrubs  and  trees  render  to  man,  we 
should  have  no  grass  on  the  ground,  no 
flowers  in  the  garden,  no  fmit  on  the  side- 
board, no  vegetables  in  the  cellar ;  we  our- 
selves would  be  but  the  mummified  inhab- 
itants of  dead  cities  and  deserted  lands. 

THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
LAW:  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE 

THE  Advisorv  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Houston,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey in  fixing  the  regulations  for  closed  sea- 
sons on  migratory  birds,  as  authorized  by 
the  FederafMigratory  Bird  Law,  desires  to 
state  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  after 
the  most  exhaustive  investigation,  and  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  every  point 
raised,  the  regulations  as  promulgated  were 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  members 
of  this  committee. 

In  recommending  the  regulations  we  were 


controlled  by  the  following  considerations: 
First — A  most  earnest  desire  to  save 
from  certain  depletion  and  threatened  anni- 
hilation the  valuable  waterfowl,  game  and 
insectivorous  birds  which  migrate  across 
the  United  States  twice  each  year. 

Second — To  accord  the  hunters  in  the 
various  states  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
opportunity  of  taking  migratory  waterfowl 
and  nomadic  game  birds. 

Third — To  open  the  seasons  during  which 
these  birds  can  be  legally  killed  in  those 
months  when,  under  normal  weather  and 
food  conditions,  the  largest  number  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  and  birds  sojourn  in  any 
particular  state. 

Fourth — To  absolutely  eliminate  spring 
shooting,  when  migratory  waterfowl  and 
liirds  on  the  northward  migration  are  jour- 
neying toward  their  breeding  grounds,  thus 
impelled  by  the  resistless  force  of  nature,  to 
mate,  nest  and  reproduce  their  species. 

Fifth — To  recognize  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary conditions  existing  in  a  few  of  the 
states,  without  effecting  the  equity  or  vest- 
ed rights  of  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try in  the  migratory  wild  life. 

Sixth — To  submit  reasonable,  practical, 
fair  and  just  regulations  that  should  invite 
the  support  of  all  true  conservationists. 

Seventh — To  guarantee  not  only  to  the 
present  generation  a  reasonable  supply  of 
migratory  wild  life,  but  to  so  protect  it  that 
it  will  multiply  and  be  handed  to  future 
generations  as  their  proper  and  rightful 
heritage. 

Conservation  does  not  mean  preventing 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources  as  a  miser 
would  hoard  his  gold,  but  means  the  wise 
and  careful  use  of  our  national  heritage, 
taking  therefrom  only  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  our  needs,  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  trustees  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  are  convinced  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  shooting  will  improve 
each  year.  The  need  of  the  hour  has  here- 
tofore appeared  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  They  have  drawn 
recklessly  on  their  natural  inheritance  \vith 
scarcely  a  thought  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  in  our  rapacity  for 
slaughter  many  of  the  most  valuable  species 
of  game  and  birds  that  formerly  abounded 
in  this  country  have  been  annihilated. 

Aside  from  aesthetic  consideration,  birds 
and  game  constitute  a  valuable  article  of 
food.  From  a  recreational  standpoint  this  re- 
source is  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  people. 
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POTENTIAL      RUSSIA:      BY 
RICHARD       WASHBURN 
CHILD 

First  published  in  Collier's.     Copyright   1016    bv 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  i-J    s        'J    ,     y 

iContitiiied  from  page   92.) 

IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  add 
to  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Child's  book 
this  review,  for  we  feel  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  significant,  most  remark- 
able books  of  the  year.  We  earnestly  rec- 
ommend it  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  and  in  the  political, 
financial  and  humanitarian  problems  of  the 
future,  not  only  as  they  touch  the  warring 
nations,  but  as  they  touch  our  relation  with 
them. 

In  clear,  simple,  arresting  language  Mr. 
Child  tells  us  things  about  the  Russian 
people  we  ought  to  know,  we  are  glad  to 
know.  Through  his  observations  while  on 
a  trip  through  Russia  and  because  of  his 
keen  vision  our  sympathies  and  knowledge 
of  the  powerful  millions  of  our  neighbors 
in  Russia  are  increased.  We  have  known 
little  of  Russia,  and  that  little  foolishly  dis- 
torted. He  tells  us  that  Russia  developed 
could  feed  the  world  and  supply  it  with 
timber,  and  that  beneath  its  soil  are  some 
of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  on  the  globe. 
He  tells  us  of  the  tremendous  awakening 
war  has  given  to  Russia  and  speaks  of  our 
new  opporttmity  for  trade  and  friendship 
this  awakening  has  brought  us.  He  says 
that  an  economical  development  is  bound  to 
come  from  changes  brought  about  by  this 
war  in  Russia  politically,  commercially  and 
socially,  and  calls  upon  us  to  take  heed  of 
it,  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  to 
be  awake  with  them  to  the  unparalleled  op- 
portunity just  opening  between  our  two  na- 
tions. (Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  221  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 
MY  DAYS  AND  DREAMS:  BY 
EDWARD  CARPENTER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  expression  of  one's 
self  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  and 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  life,  and 
as  long  as  one's  life  exists  in  this  or  any 
other  sphere  so  long  I  imagine  will  that 
need  be  present  and  the  joy  in  its  fulfill- 
rnent.  It  is  the  foundation-urge  of  all  crea- 
tion." This  uncontrollable  urge  has  forced 
Edward  Carpenter    to    give    expression  to 


the  wortli-whileness  of  his  hfe  as  he  views 
it  now  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  more.  As 
he  contemplates  life  in  retrospect  from  the 
siunmit  of  years,  he  feels,  so  he  says,  but 
singularly  little  difference  in  himself  from 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Superficially  there 
are  plenty  of  dift'erences,  of  course,  but  the 
"deeps,"  the  glory  and  beauty  of  human 
love  and  friendship,  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
nature,  he  feels  the  same. 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  sat  upon  the 
beach  of  Brighton  and  dreamed.  Now  he 
sits  upon  the  shore  of  human  life  and 
dreams  practically  the  same  dream  and 
finds  out  that  the  object  of  life  at  seventy 
.'f  >"tegrally  the  same  as  it  was  at  twenty 
What  one  loses  in  the  keenness  of  passion 
of  sensual  and  external  things,  one  gains  in 
the  mward  worid— in  calm  and  strength 
and  the  deep  certainties  of  life."  At  the 
age  of  seventy  one  does  not  bother  so  much 
about  the  exceptional  feats,  about  great  ex- 
ploits, the  climbing  of  highest  mountains, 
lie  thinks.  Excessive  cleverness  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  bores  rather  than  excites  envy 

1  seem  to  see  in  the  general  average  of  ' 
human  life,  in  the  ordinary  daily  needs  a 
steady  force  pushing  onwards,  or,  rather 
gradually  unfolding  through  mankind— the 
liberation  of  a  core  of  goodness  and  worth 
which  IS  undeniable,  impossible  to  ignore 
and  daily  coming  more  into  evidence  " 

In  summing  up  the  consciousness  of  life 
as  he  now  knows  it,  he  savs,  "I  feel  a  cu- 
rious sense  of  joy  in  obserVing  the  natural 
and  mevitable  decadence  of  some  portion 
ot  the  bodily  organism,  the  failures  of  sight 
and  hearing,  the  weakening  of  muscles  the 
aberrations  even  of  memory-a  curious 
sense  of  liberation  and  of  'obstacles  re- 
moved. I  acknowledge  that  the  experience 
—the  satisfaction  and  the  queer  sense  of 
elation— seems  utterly  unreasonable,  and 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
theones  of  life;  but  it  is  there,  and  it  may, 
atter  all,  have  some  meanino-." 

With  characteristic  frankness  he  gives 
h.s  hosts  of  friends  insight  into  his  personal 
hfe,  into  the  cause  which  led  him  to  ex- 
press his  surging  lebellion  against  certain 
social  and  political  conditions  in  'Toward 
Democracy,"  ''Angels'  Wings,"  "Civiliza- 
tion. He  tells  the  long  struggle  waged 
with  publishers  before  he  could  get  any  Sne 
to  accept  his  "Love's  Coming-of-A<.e » 
People  who  now  read  his  books  with  such 
.satisfaction  have  little  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty  attending  their  appearance,  what 
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tremendous  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  had  to  be  overcome  and  how  re- 
kictantly  they  were  accepted,  often  violently 
opposed,  by  readers.  His  chapters  on  his 
friends  as  well  as  those  on  the  history  of 
his  books,  his  description  of  his  quiet  home 
life,  his  struggles  with  sandal-making,  gar- 
dening, etc.,  will  put  this  book  upon  the 
shelf  of  every  one  loving  frank  autobio- 
graphical record  of  the  inner  and  external 
history  of  men  who  have  fought  and  con- 
quered. (Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  340  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.25.) 

THE  AVERAGE  MANS  HOME 

THE  hfty  pen  and  ink  house  designs 
with  their  floor  plans,  which  comprise 
the  body  of  this  book  were  selected 
from  nearly  three  hundred  submitted  in  a 
competition  conducted  by  the  First  Amer- 
ican Complete  Building  Show  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February,  1916.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  was  to  meet  "the  de- 
mands of  the  average  man — the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker  (if  any  be 
extant ) ,  the  clerk,  the  bookkeeper,  the  mo- 
tion-picture manager,  the  baseball  player, 
or  anybody  esle  who  has  a  sufficient  interest 
in  himself,  his  family  and  his  city  to  want 
to  own  a  home." 

The  price  Hmit  of  $3,000  in  this  compe- 
tition includes  basement  under  entire  area 
of  house,  average  finishing  inside,  includ- 
ing hardwood  floors,  plumbing,  electric 
wiring,  hot  air  furnace  and  painting.  An 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  practicality  of  the 
houses  chosen  to  represent  this  contest  may 
be  seen  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  used  in 
the  article,  "Little  Houses  of  Brick  and 
Stucco,"  in  this  same  issue  of  The 
Craftsman,  reproduced  from  this  excel- 
lent Uttle  book  of  plans.  (Published  by  the 
Complete  Building  Show  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     Price  $1.00.) 

THE  WAY  OF  ALL  FLESH:   BY  SAM- 
UEL BUTLER 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  novel  that  includes 
through  minutest  detail  the  character- 
istics of  three  generations  is  not  to  be 
treated  lightly,  picked  up  in  an  idle  minute 
and  skimmed  over  with  lazy  indifference. 
Whoever  chances  upon  this  book  will  find 
himself  unable  to  put  it  down  until  com- 
pelled by  some  force  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  Interest  never  wanders  from  the 
first  to  the  last  chain  in  the  series  of  events 


and  experiences  of  the  hero's  hfe,  his 
fatlier's  and  grandfather's,  not  because  the 
action  is  of  an  adventurous  order,  not  that 
one  is  spellbound  with  the  excitement  of  the 
tale,  but  because  the  author's  gift  of  lan- 
guage, charm  of  philosophy,  rare  humor, 
endow  each  page  with  exceptional  interest. 
The  characters  are  dull  and  commonplace 
enough,  but  the  book  is  extraordinary  in 
every  way. 

Arnold  Bennett  calls  it  one  of  the  great 
novels  of  the  world,  and  there  are  many 
others  who  will  agree  with  him.  A  book 
whose  hero  unblushingly  says  that  he  re- 
gards the  death  of  his  father  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  events  in  his  own  life  be- 
cause it  made  him  financially  independent, 
surely  will  arrest  attention.  A  book  that 
has  not  a  single  beautiful,  fascinating 
woman  in  it,  but  only  those  of  the  most 
hiundrum,  everyday  variety,  a  book  that  is 
an  avowed  attack  on  professing  Christians 
and  is  a  hearty  champion  of  httle  children, 
is  bound  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thinkers 
as  well  as  those  who  read  a  novel  merely 
for  pastime. 

The  book  is  an  intellectual  delight  of  a 
rare  order  and,  though  slow  to  come  before 
the  public,  is  one  that,  like  the  slow  growth 
of  the  giant  trees  of  the  West,  will  still  be 
living  after  myriads  of  mushroom-like 
works  will  have  come  and  gone.  ( Published 
by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  464 
pages.     Price,  $1.50  net.) 

THE   MOUNTAIN  :     BY  PROF.  JOHN 
C.  VAN  DYKE 

THE  wonders,  dangers,  silences  and 
formation  of  mountains  seen  vague- 
ly from  far  valleys  and  intimately 
from  high  peaks  and  deep  canyons,  form 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  latest  book. 
Whoever  has  read  his  "Desert"  and 
"Opal  Sea" — and  is  there  any  with  love 
of  the  wide  spaces  who  has  not? — -knows 
well  that  he  reports  of  the  mountains 
both  scientifically  and  poetically.  New 
theories  of  mountain  making,  of  the 
effects  of  subsidence  and  uplift,  of  tre- 
mendous lateral  thrusts  and  bucklings  of 
the  earth  crust,  of  earthquakes  and  ero- 
sions, make  absorbing  reading,  bring 
much  light  to  bear  on  the  birth  of  moun- 
tains and  set  one  to  thinking. 

Descriptions  of  the  glories  of  the  high- 
er ranges,  the  glow  of  snow  peaks,  beauty 
of  falling  rain  in  the  valleys,  majesty  of 
forming    clouds,    color    of    glacier    lakes, 
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purity  of  mountain  waters,  loveliness  of 
upland  flowers,  lift  the  imagination  to 
realms  of  purest  delight.  It  is  not  often 
that  readers  can  be  informed  of  stupen- 
dous truths  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
ported in  thought  to  such  high  altitudes 
of  beauty.  No  one  but  a  book  lover  can 
appreciate  the  unalloyed  bliss  of  travel- 
ing, through  the  descriptive  genius  of 
this  gifted  writer,  to  the  great  Himalaya 
ranges,  the  high  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Sierra,  the  gloomy 
crags  and  emerald  lakes  of  the  Alps,  the 
Dolomite  needles,  of  scaling  dangerous 
shafts  of  the  Matterhorn  or  even  of  wan- 
dering in  the  lovely  foothills  of  the 
Vosges,  or  Albanian  hills,  or  gazing  spell- 
bound with  the  wonderful  color  of  Mon- 
tana buttes  or  the  heliotrope  hills  of 
Athens.  This  is  a  book  such  as  city-im- 
prisoned people  will  love  to  read,  such 
also  as  tourists  and  vacationists  should 
slip  in  their  grips  for  the  summer  reading. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  Frontispiece.  234  pages. 
Price  $1.25  net.) 

HAND-WROUGHT  JEWELRY:  BY 
H.  R.  SORENSEN  AND  S.  J.  VAUGHN 

A  HANDBOOK  describing  in  detail 
the  process  of  making  jewelry  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult 
forms.  The  chapters  deal  in  plainest  of 
language  with  such  subjects  as  tools,  oxi- 
dizing silver,  making  of  chains,  rings, 
pendants,  setting  of  stones,  mounting 
baroque  pearls,  gem  significance,  hard- 
ness, cutting,  etc.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated and  is  intended  for  use  in  schools 
and  by  people  not  able  to  have  the  benefit 
of  personal  instruction.  (Published  by 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  102  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net.) 

CONCRETE  ON  THE  FARM  AND  IN 
THE  SHOP  :  BY  H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

FORMULAS  for  mixing,  principles  of 
reinforcing,  directions  for  form  mak- 
ing, photographs  and  drawings  with 
advices  as  to  the  making  of  gate,  fence, 
arbor  and  clothes-line  posts,  tanks, 
troughs,  hot  beds,  well  curbs,  walls,  floor- 
ing, etc.,  are  dwelt  upon  in  this  little  book 
in  clear,  concise,  easily  understood  lan- 
guage. 

The  amateur  seeking  to  know  how  to 
make    his   own    improvements    upon    the 


farm,  yet  with  little  knowledge  of  how  to 
mi.x  and  to  handle  the  concrete,  can  find 
here  all  that  is  needful  for  his  enlighten- 
ment. Since  it  is  written  by  a  man  who 
is  the  contributing  editor  of  The  Cement 
World,  American  Carpenter  and  Builder 
and  other  technical  journals,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  treated  in  this  book 
can  be  relied  upon  to  be  both  helpful  and 
exact.  It  is  well  and  amply  illustrated. 
(Published  by  The  Norman  W.  Henley 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.  149 
pages.     Price  75  cents  net.) 

MOUNT  VERNON:  WASHINGTON'S 
HOME  AND  THE  NATIONS  SHRINE: 
BY  PAUL  WILSTACH 

TJriE  fame  of  Washington's  headquar- 
ters at  Mount  Vernon,  the  affection 
and  veneration  in  which  it  is  held 
by  Americans  because  of  its  historical  and 
romantic  associations  has  inspired  the  au- 
thor to  undertake  to  separate  the  false 
from  the  true  traditions  about  the  place,  to 
bring  to  light  much  that  has  not  generally 
been  known  and  to  show  the  unreliability 
of  much  that  has  had  wide  circulation.  To 
do  this  he  has  compiled  statistics  and 
searched  records,  making  note  of  ever\-- 
thing  connected  with  this  famous  plot  of 
ground  from  the  time  of  its  first  holding 
under  the  Doeg  Indians  up  to  its  present 
restoration  and  setting  apart  as  a  national 
shrine. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  place  in  Amer- 
ica more  visited  than  this  home  of  our  first 
President.  Every  youth  who  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  venerated  spot  will  wish  to 
become  possessed  of  this  comprehensive, 
well  illustrated,  pleasantly  told  tale  of  early 
American  history  and  revolutionary  times. 
The  book  is  one  that  will  be  of  permanent 
and  ever-increasing  value  to  students  as 
well  as  politicians.  (Published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
301  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.00 
net;  De  Luxe  Edition,  $10.00.) 

THE  WOODCR.\FT  GIRLS  AT  CAMP: 
BY  LILLIAN  ELIZABETH  ROY 

EKNEST  THOMPSON  SETON  says 
of  this  book,  "It  certainly  gives  a 
great  idea  of  the  Woodcraft  activities 
that  are  provided  for  girls  ;  and  I  think  ad- 
nnrably  illustrates  the  effect  of  such  out- 
door work  under  proper  leadership."  The 
trials  and  tribulations,  the  joys  and  the 
benefits  that  come  to  a  group  of  girls  in  a 
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summer's  camp  bent  upon  learning  the  se- 
crets of  the  woods  are  here  told  in  a  rol- 
licking story  form.  Full  description  of 
necessary  equipment  and  of  the  Woodcraft 
rites  is  given  and  many  glimpses  into  the 
daily  life  of  Woodcraft  girls.  This  book 
was  prepared  and  published  in  active  co- 
operation with  the  Woodcraft  League 
founded  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  to  de- 
velop in  the  hearts  of  girls  and  boys  a 
genuine  love  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  out  of  doors. 

The  discipline  of  the  camp  life  is  one 
that  forces  girls  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  develop  their  powers  of  observation  and 
resources,  to  acquaint  them  with  useful 
flowers,  trees,  teach  them  how  to  hunt  fish, 
swim,  put  up  their  own  tents  and  cook 
their  own  meals.  (Published  by  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.  343 
pages.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.25  net.) 

AWAKE!  U.  S.  A.:  BY  WILLIAM 
FREEMAN 

ARE  we  in  danger?  Are  we  prepared? 
These  are  the  two  questions  discussed 
by  Mr.  Freeman  and  illustrated  with 
about  seventy  explanatory  diagrams  that 
clear  up  confusion  and  bring  home  truths  in 
a  most  convincing  way.  He  asks  Americans 
what  would  be  done  should  the  Spiked  Hel- 
met, the  Brown  Man  or  the  Lion  come,  shows 
the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  our  peo- 
ple as  citizens  and  soldiers  in  a  way  which 
certainly  quickens  consciousness  of  condi- 
tions and  stimulates  thoughtfulness.  (Pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.    453  pages.    Price,  $2  net.) 

DOING  THEIR  BIT:  BY  BOYD  CABLE 

THE  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  in  a 
preface  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Cable's, 
expresses  a  hope  that  it  would  have  a 
wide  circulation,  not  only  among  the  troops, 
who  will  learn  what  their  comrades  at  home 
are  doing  to  help,  but  that  the  people  of  the 
world  may  also  know  of  the  industry  and 
devotion  of  those  who  go  to  war  and  those 
who  stay  at  home. 

This  book  is  another  of  those  important 
volumes  which  have  recently  come  forth, 
which  enable  the  whole  world  to  realize  thi; 
heroism  and  marvelous  enthusiasm,  the  hu- 
mors and  the  horrors  which  make  up  life  in 
the  trenches.  It  is  a  small  book,  but  full 
of  food  for  thought.  (Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  141  pages. 
Price,  $1  net.) 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  INDEX 

OWING  to  the  new  Postal  Regulations, 
the  Title  Page  and  Index  of  The 
CR.VFTSM.A.N  will  in  future  be  sent  out 
on  request  only.  The  new  Index,  April 
1916 — September  1916  will  be  ready  about 
the  middle  of  October  and  we  will  keep 
on  rile  imtil  the  date  of  its  publication  the 
addresses  of  all  subscribers  who  notify  us 
that  they  wish  to  receive  it.  A  charge  of 
two  cents  only  will  be  made  to  cover  post- 
age. Fill  out  and  mail  us  this  coupon  if 
you  wish  to  receive  Index  of  Volume 
XXX. 

The  Craftsman  Publishing  Company, 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City: 

Send  me copies  of  Title  Page 

and  complete  Index  of  Volume  XXX  of  The 
Craftsman,  April,  1916-September,  1916.  En- 
closed find  two  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Name   

Address  
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"The  Son  of  Man,"  an  Epic :  By  Perci- 
val  W.  Wells.  (Published  by  the  Bartlett 
Publishing  Company,  Wantagh,  N.  Y.  152 
pages.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1  net.) 

"The  English  Tongue  and  Other  Poems"  • 
By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith.  (Published 
by  the  Four  Seas  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
31  pages. 

"Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace":  Year  Book  for  1916.  (Published 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  Washington,  D.  C.  204  pages.  ^ 

ORESTES 

TT  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  The 
■■■  Craftsman  makes  the  announcement 
that  the  performance  of  "Orestes"  in  the 
open-air  theater  on  Mr.  Conklin's  estate  in 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  has  been  temporarily 
postponed  because  of  the  prevalence  in  that 
region  of  infantile  paralysis.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  keen  regret  to  all  artists  and  to  a  vast 
audience  which  had  eagerly  anticipated  the 
beauty  of  the  production. 

'T^HE  exhibition  and  sale  of  costumes, 
theatrical  and  masquerade,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen,  which  was  announced  in  the 
September  Craftsman  to  begin  October 
4th,  has  been  postponed,  and  instead  will  be 
held  from  October  19th  to  28th. 
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The  Dream  of  Ming  Wang,  as  Played  in  the  Pear  Tree  Garden. 

The  Quality  House: — The  Simple  House. 

The  Aristocratic  Orchid : — The  Humble  Garden. 

How  the  American  Stage  Reflects  the  American  Home. 
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CHROMEWALD  COTTAGE  FURNITURE 
IN  COLORS 

OWING  to  the  great  demand  for  the  new  Chromewald 
Furniture  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  it  to  an 
increasing  number  of  agents  throughout  the  country ^  I  have 
decided  to  confine  my  activities  in  the  future  to  the  wholesale 
business  exclusively. 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY-THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

My  show  rooms  mil  be  retained  for  wholesale  purposes 
at  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Craftsman  Workshops  ivill  be  continued  at  East- 
wood, N,  Y, 

The  Finish  of  this  Chromewald  furniture  is  dark  and  rich  with  a  warm  under- 
tone: Into  this  brown  finish  different  colors  are  rubbed,  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
furniture  making:  The  color  will  not  wear  off  nor  will  a  damp  climate  cause  a  bluish 
bloom  to  appear:  The  lines  are  simple,  strong  and  elegant. 


We  believe  Gustav  Stickley  has  brought  out  a  real,  Ameri- 
can style  of  furniture  wliich  will  become  quite  as  much  the  vogue 
in  refined  homes  as  existing  copies  of  any  of  the  old  masters. 
And  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  tliat  the  trade  is  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  new  departure.  Many  of  the  most  discriminating 
of  the  buyers,  from  all  sections,  are  ordering  freely,  and  they 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  showing. — Daily  Artisan  Record,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  July  12,  1916. 


Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 
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^he  Gountruside 

Suburban  Life  c/ 

Twelve  Special  Numbers  for  1917 


January  ...     -  Winter  Sports  Number 

February Spring  Building  Number 

March Annual  Garden  Number 

April Spring  Planting  Number 

May Little  House  Number 

June In  the  Country  Number 


July       .......  Summer  Sports  Number 

August      ......      Country  Club  Number 

September      -     -    Annusd  House  Building  Number 
October     .....    House  Furnishing  Number 

November       ......  Metropolitan  Number 

December     --..---     Christmas  Number 


The  Broad  Plan  of  the  New  Owners 


THE  structure  which  we  are  building 
around  the  twelve  numbers  here 
announced  is  based  on  long  and 
careful  study  as  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  growing  constituency  which 
The  Countryside  of  1917  will  serve.  Month 
by  month  The  Countryside  will  reflect  the 
interests  and  activities  of  dwellers  in  the 
country,  as  the  seasons  come  round.  Those 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  big  cities,  or 
on  the  edge  of  the  smaller  city,  or  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  large  tovra  are  logical 
readers  of  The  Countryside,  as  are  also 
those  city  people  who  spend  their  summers 
in  the  country  or  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  shall  be  country  dwellers  all 
the  year. 

Each  of  the  twelve  numbers  for  1917  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  seasonable  wants  and 
pleasures  of  the  countryside  and  will  in- 
form, inspire,  entertain  and  charm  a  group 
of  readers  who  should  find  steadily  growing 
satisfaction  in  the  magazine  which  reflects 
and  illustrates  the  life  of  the  varied  inter- 
ests of  the  American  countrj'side. 

In  Special  Fields 

The  mission  of  The  Countryside  lies  in  well 


defined  paths,  and  wide  as  is  its  field  of 
service  there  is  the  closest  relation  between 
the  several  departments  of  its  work.  The 
Neighborhood,  House  Building,  Interior 
Construction  and  Decoration,  House  Fur- 
nishing, Care  of  the  Grounds,  The  Garden, 
Sports  and  Recreation,  Horticulture,  Poul- 
try and  The  Kennel  constitute  the  list  of 
definite  interests  to  which  The  Countr>-side 
will  be  devoted  primarily.  The  Countrj'side 
will  discuss,  in  articles  by  those  who  know, 
every  important  problem  that  directly  con- 
cerns the  welfare,  the  material  comfort  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  country  householder 
and  resident  of  the  suburban  community. 

With  regard  to  The  Neighborhood  the 
reader  will  find  in  The  Countryside  many 
things  he  wants  to  know  about  good  roads 
for  his  motor  car,  proper  street  lighting  for 
his  sidewalk,  town  welfare  for  his  servants, 
the  country  club  for  his  recreation,  sanitary 
schools  for  his  children,  the  suburban 
church  for  his  worship,  improved  railroad 
stations  and  train  ser\'ice  for  his  travel, 
more  attractive  approaches  to  his  town. 

In  the  field  of  House  Building  he  will  find  in 
The  Countryside  many  articles  and  pictures 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  selection 
of  a  building  site,  advantageous  location  of 
the  house,   scientific  methods  of  construe- 


Kindly  mention  The  Craftsman 
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PURE    WHITE    ORCHID    FROM    INDIA,    one    of   the 
petals  of  which  is  downy  and  marked  with  two  dark  red  spots. 
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THE   LURE  OF  THE  ORCHID:  THE  ARISTO- 
CRAT AMONG  FLOWERS:  BY  JOHN  E.  LAGER 

jHROUGH  the  dini,  greenish  hght  of  tropical  forests, 
briUiantly  hued  parrots,  paraquets,  and  Paradise  birds 
riy  aloft,  like  flames  leaping  free  of  the  fire,  flames  that 
glow  and  flash,  that  sting   not   nor  blast.     Butterflies 
luminous  as  humming  birds'  throats  or  richly  soft  as 
\eivets    from    Persia's    looms,    flit    here    and    there. 
Flowers  of  sunset  colors  jewel  the   ground,    serpents 
gay  striped  as  silken  ribbons  glide  through  the  grass.    But  something 
else  is  in  that  magical  place  yet  more  marvelously  colored,  something 
that  swings  in  the  tree-tops,  clings    to    the  branches  with  rainbow- 
tinted  wings,  that  fuid  and  unfurl  with  every  passing  breath  of  air. 
Half  flower,  half  bird,  wholly  mysterious,  endowed  with  a  strange 
beauty,  they  seem  of  another  world. 

Those  radiantly  colored  and  exquisitely  formed  things  that  arrest 
the  attention  and  hold  the  eye  upward  are  orcliids — flowers  of  the 
air.  They  are  of  a  noble  family  of  plants,  differing  from  all  things 
that  put  forth  blossoms,  for  they  d\\ell  high  upon  the  branches  of 
trees,  scorning  the  lowly  ground.  They  are  nom-ished  ])y  the  air  in- 
stead of  earth  and,  as  W.  H.  Hudson  observed,  "do  not  fade  nor 
perish  as  do  other  flowers.  Though  they  have  hfe  and  growth  hke 
others  of  their  race  they  are  of  a  dift'erent  kind  of  hfe,  unconscious 
but  higher."  He  tells  of  a  white  orchid  that  he  found  in  the  Quene- 
veta  ISIountains  of  Guinea,  so  beautiful  that  he  went  back  day  after 
day  to  look  at  it.  Each  day  the  clear,  exquisite  hnes  of  that  perfect 
flower  remained  midimmed,  the  pm-ity  of  its  luster  unchanged. 
""V^Hiy,"  he  questioned,  "does  not  that  flower  that  seems  cut  Ijy  a 
divinely  inspired  artist  from  some  precious  stone,  whiter  than  milk, 
opaque  yet  with  a  crystalline  luster  on  its  surface,  fade  and  perish?" 
He  said  the  Indians  of  that  region,  though  seldom  noticing  a  flower, 
would  veil  their  faces  at  sight  of  it  and  turn  back.  Even  the  brows- 
ing beast,  crashing  his  way  through  the  forest,  struck  with  its  strange 
glory,  would  swirl  aside  and  pass  without  harming  it. 

The  first  sight  of  CattJeya  blooming  high  in  the  air  with  green 
fohage  as  a  background  is  always  a  startling  sight  even  for  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  plant  beauty.    Most  of  the  Cattleyas  and  Lce- 
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lias  grow  upon  the  trees  in  position  where  they  are  partly  shaded  by 
some  branch  and  yet  are  able  at  some  part  of  the  day  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  smilight.  These  gorgeous  flowers  do  not  feed 
upon  the  trees,  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  parasites.  The  tree  is 
simply  a  means  to  which  they  chng,  from  which  they  may  send  out 
long  tendrils  into  the  air  to  absorb  moistm-e. 

There  are  some  terrestrial  orchids,  among  which  are  the  wonderful 
Cypripediums,  but  the  majority  of  the  orchids  under  cultivation  are 
epiphytes  or  air  plants.  Though  they  take  no  nom-ishment  from  the 
tree  and  injure  it  in  no  way,  yet  they  are  never  found  on  dead  trees. 
This  is  because  upon  the  Uve  trees  the  bark  is  moist  and  thus  helps 
sustain  the  life  of  the  plant  in  the  dry  season. 

THE  distribution  of  the  exotic  orchids  that  are  most  favored  by 
the  big  florists  is  limited  to  the  tropical  countries  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  world.  Asia  contributes  most  of  the  orchids 
found  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  From  her  we  get  the  Dendro- 
hmms,  Vandas,  Phalaenopsis,  Cypripediums  and  many  others.  In 
tropical  America,  from  Mexico  southwards  we  obtain  Lcclias,  Odon- 
toglosswmSj  Oncidiums,  Miltonias,  Brassavolas,  Peristerias,  Stan- 
liopeas,  Selenipediums  and  the  greatest  favorite  of  all,  the  Cattleyas. 
It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  persists  in  the  mind  of  many  people  that 
orchids  grow  in  swamps  and  unhealthy  regions.  The  truth  is  they 
are  rarely  if  ever  found  in  swamps,  most  of  the  species  growing  in 
the  forests,  on  hillsides  or  in  the  foothills,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
always  moist  and  breezy.  Some  of  them  grow  almost  up  to  the  snow 
levels  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  but  are  not 
practical  for  growth  in  America. 

Wliere  the  Cattleyn  gigas  flourishes  there  is  always  a  fresh,  invig- 
orating atmosphere  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  often  stands  sol- 
itary, while  where  its  sister,  Cattleya  chrysotoxa,  grows,  the  air  is  a 
little  warmer  and  the  trees  somewhat  denser  together,  affording  them 
much  greater  moistm-e.  A  curious  fact  is  to  be  noted  here  in  connec- 
tion with  these  two  plants,  namely,  the  natural  hybrids  found  among 
them.  Both  of  these  Cattleya,  taken  in  general,  are  grown  in  sep- 
arate houses,  yet  through  some  strange  coincidence  the  two  sometimes 
join  hands  as  it  were,  resulting  in  a  new  creation. 

The  time  to  see  the  Cattleya  gigas  in  their  prime  is  in  May  and 
June,  which  has  given  it  the  local  name  of  Flor  de  San  Juan.  If 
there  be  anything  in  the  flower  world  that  excels  the  beauty  of  this 
plant  it  is  its  sister,  chrysotoxa. 

Orchids  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow.  Any  kind  of  a  green- 
house will  answer  the  purpose,  though  the  best  exposure  for  them  is 
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"ORCHIDS." 

A  bunch  of  arrows  and  rings,  a  bit  of  feathers  and  lace 

1  he  butterfly  s  wings,  and  many  more  things 

Of  mfinite  beauty  and  grace;  rich  tints  of  the  sunset  glow 

Deep  purples  and  reds  so  rare  spring  to  life  and  grow—     ' 

Mow,  we  do  not  know,  into  angel-flowers  of  air 


AN  ORCHID  GROWING  ON  THE  EXPOSED 
ROCKS  in  Burma  (Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum) :  The  colors 
vary  from  white  with  yellow  centers  to  those  which  are  a 
pure  egg-yolk  yellow  with  darker  centers. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  perfect  white  orchid  (Brasso  cat- 
tleya  digbiana)  was  produced  in  cultivation  after  many 
years'  trials:  The  original  plants  were  imported  from 
Brazil. 
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THE  WHITE  PETALS  of 
the  orchid  shown  above  (Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  merificutn), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
known,  is  splashed  with  dark  red 
and  black  spots:  The  stamens 
are  yellow,  giving  the  plant  an 
unusually  striking  color  scheme. 


A  BUTTERFLY  ORCHID 
(Oncidium  papilio)  from  the 
Andes:  The  dorsal  sepals  stand- 
ing erect  are  like  the  antennae 
of  a  brilliant  butterfly:  The 
colors  are  white,  yellow  and 
dark  brown. 
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undoubtedly  east  and  west.  The  southern  exposure  is  also  good; 
the  northern  is  the  least  desirable  for  the  greater  number  of  orchids. 
The  glass  should  be  slightly  shaded  either  by  painting  or  by  adjust- 
ment of  roller  bhnds.  Beginners  will  find  it  wise  perhaps  to  purchase 
from  local  growers  orchids  that  are  already  climatized.  Certainly 
this  is  the  easiest  method,  j^et  to  estabhsh  freshly  imported  ones  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  not,  on  the  whole,  difficult  and  occasion- 
ally some  rare  surprise  will  be  found  in  importations.  ^Vhen  orchids 
arrive  from  the  tropics  they  are  often  shriveled  and  in  poor  condition. 
They  should  be  impacked  at  once  and  spread  out  in  a  shaded  green- 
house on  benches  and  covered  over  for  a  few  days  with  cheesecloth, 
for  if  taken  out  of  the  box  and  exposed  at  once  to  the  full  light  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  drop  off.  After  a  few  days  the  cheesecloth  may 
be  removed  and  the  plants  slightly  sprinkled  once  or  twice  a  day  at 
first  and  later  on  several  times  a  day.  The  plants  will  soon  respond 
and  begin  to  fill  out  and  the  dormant  eyes  begin  to  swell.  Then  the 
potting  may  be  conmienced.  The  material  best  for  this  pm-pose  is 
the  osmunda  fiber.  Coarse  material  should  be  avoided,  as  it  releases 
the  water  too  quickly.  The  kind  of  receptacle  used  is  inmiaterial, 
though  pots  are  perliaps  best  for  certain  kinds  because  they  hold  the 
moisture. 

Place  a  good  layer  of  broken  pot-sherds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  or  pot.  Allow  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  space  for  draining. 
Adjust  the  plant  on  some  fiber,  taking  care  not  to  use  too  large  a 
pot.  If  the  front  part  of  the  plant  is  placed  one-half  inch  from  the 
rim  of  the  pot  it  is  all  that  is  necessary,  while  some  of  the  back  bulbs 
may  even  touch  the  rim.  Work  the  material  all  around  the  plant, 
holding  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  rhisome  is  always  left  on  top  of  the 
material.  Work  the  material  toward  the  center,  pressing  toward  the 
center  for  each  new  piece  of  peat.  This  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
a  stick.  In  this  way  the  material  is  bound  together  closely  and  the 
plant  is  left  firm.  AH  orchids  must  be  potted  very  firmly,  else  they 
will  not  thrive.  In  addition  to  the  peat  it  is  well  to  add  here  and 
there  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  order  to  keep  the  compost  somewhat  open 
and  at  the  same  time  firm.  Plants  are  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  under  the  moderately  shaded  glassed-in  atmosphere,  al- 
ways moist  and  kept  sweet  and  fresh  by  judicious  ventilation.  As 
the  flowers  appear  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
moisture  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier,  else  the  flowers 
will  spot.  Watering  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the 
weather  permits,  air  given  to  carry  off  surplus  moisture.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  over  and  plants  are  resting  and  practically  dor- 
mant, the  repotting  and  overhauling  can  be  done  in  safety. 
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VERY  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  hybridiza- 
tion because  it  takes  from  four  to  eight  years  according  to 
species  to  bring  a  plant  to  flower  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown.  From  a  practical  standpoint  there  are  comparatively  few 
hybrids  in  orchids  that  exceed  the  species  in  beauty.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  very  wonderful  things  produced.  For  instance,  the  Bras- 
savola-Cattleya  and  Brassavola-Lcelias  are  an  entirely  distinct  de- 
parture, like  nothing  else  found  in  nature.  The  Odontiodas  are  also 
improvements  on  the  species  in  every  way.  Some  wonderful  things 
have  also  been  produced  in  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums ;  of 
the  former,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  those  in  cultivation  are  hy- 
brids. In  Lcelio-Cattleyas  there  are  not  so  very  many  that  surpass 
the  species,  except  such  possibly  that  have  Cattleya  Chrysotoxa  and 
Cattleya  Dowiana  blood.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  produce  anything 
more  beautiful  than  Cattleya  Chrysotoxa,  for  instance,  with  its  yel- 
low sepals  and  petals  and  maroon  lip,  veined  with  golden  yellow,  or 
such  species  as  Cattleya  Gigas,  Mendelli,  Triane,  Lahiata,  Mossiae, 
Speciosissima,  with  their  endless  varieties  including  beautiful  albino 
forms.  The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  orchids  have  generally  been 
for  choice  varieties  of  species. 

Orchid  collecting,  though  a  fascinating  occupation,  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  For  those  who  love  nature,  who  wish  to  see  the  marvels  of 
the  plant  world  in  all  its  splendor,  the  joy  and  excitement  outweigh 
the  hardships  and  dangers  endured.  There  are  no  well  beaten  paths 
for  the  enthusiast,  for  the  most  accessible  regions  have  been  ahnost 
denuded  of  their  treasm-es  by  himters  who,  without  knowledge,  have 
ravished  whole  sections  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  that  the  plants 
are  worthless  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination  and  their  haunts 
rendered  useless  for  fui'ther  seekers.  The  present-day  orchid  hunter 
must  plunge  into  the  wilds  on  foot  or  muleback  if  he  wishes  to  find  a 
perfect  specimen  and  use  the  streams  or  the  highways  in  shipping 
them  out. 

I  remember  one  occasion  that  illustrates  the  difficulties  under 
which  collectors  labor.  It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
virgin  Cattleya  district.  No  white  man  had  ever  before  robbed  those 
forests  of  its  jewels  and  to  the  best  of  my  loiowledge  no  one  had  even 
seen  them.  The  plants  and  the  varieties  were  superb ;  but  the  nearest 
point  from  which  they  could  be  shipped  was  fifty  miles  or  more  over 
most  inferior  trails.  It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  even  to 
get  pack  animals  to  take  the  treasures  out.  There  was  one  other  way, 
namely,  to  float  the  precious  plants  down  a  wild  river  in  champanes 
(large  canoes).  After  weeks  of  labor  we  had  collected  at  the  river's 
brink  a  valuable  cargo  and  had  made  all  arrangements  to  risk,  on  a 


WEIRDLY  GREEN  is  this  Brassavola  orchid  from 
tropical  America:  Other  members  of  this  same  family  are 
a  beautiful  yellow  with  creamy  fringed  petals. 


FROM  THE  WESTERN 
SLOPE  of  the  Andes  comes  this 
pansy  orchid  (Miltonia  vexillaria 
magnifica) :  Its  color  is  light 
pink  with  dark  red  in  the  center 
and  yellow  stamens:  This  group 
contains  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful orchids  in  cultivation. 


TOOTH-TONGUE  is  the  famil- 
iar name  of  the  orchid  shown  at 
the  right  (Odontoglossum  rossii 
major):  A  large  genus  of  great 
beauty  found  in  the  higher  region 
of  the  Andes  from  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  to  Colombia  and  Boli- 
via: This  one  is  white  with  brown 
spots  and  looks  like  some 
species  of  butterfly. 
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gambler's  venture,  the  voyage  down  stream  in  the  early  morning. 
That  night  a  terrific  storm  swept  over  the  region  and  the  river 
rose  into  a  seething  freshet  which  swept  down  upon  the  point  of  land 
on  which  the  plants  were  stored,  cutting  us  off  from  the  main  land. 
The  boats  were  caught  in  a  fresliet  and  whirled  away.  Abandoning 
our  tents,  with  the  water  gradually  eating  toward  the  plants,  we 
climbed  the  trees  in  pitch  darkness.  Just  as  we  had  given  up  all  hope 
the  river  began  to  recede  and  in  the  com-se  of  time  new  boats  were 
provided  and  the  plants  were  taken  out.  Another  ten  minutes  and 
the  work  of  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fortunate  chance  of  a  Hfe- 
time  in  finding  such  varieties,  was  saved. 

SOMETIMES  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  chmb  the  trees  in 
search  of  the  flowers.  They  fear  the  poisonous  insects  and  ven- 
omous serpents  that  are  hidden  in  the  deep  mosses  and  tangle 
of  the  trunks.  Some  trees  drip  poisonous  flowers  whose  touch  is 
fatal.  Fevers  lurk  in  every  camp,  yet  there  is  something  about  the 
wild  beauty  of  a  tropical  forest  that  continually  Im-es  the  orchid  himt- 
ers  to  try  another  venture. 

Though  America  has  about  seventy-five  species  of  orchids  dis- 
tributed through  twenty  genera,  they  are  mostly  terrestrial,  and 
though  exceedingly  interesting  and  sometimes  very  beautiful  have 
httle  commercial  value.  Growers  often  experiment  with  them  and 
show  them  in  their  greenliouses,  but  it  is  to  the  exotics  that  they  give 
their  chief  attention.  For  decorative  value  in  form  and  color,  for 
brilHant  show,  for  spectacular  effect  there  is  no  flower  in  all  the  world 
that  can  touch  the  orchids.  They  are  essentially  a  flower  for  the 
wealthy.  Perhaps  never  in  the  world  will  orchids  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  populace.  Though  lumdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  exchange 
hands  annually  through  desire  of  the  orchid,  they  never  will  become 
popular  hke  the  violet  or  loved  like  the  rose. 

Orchids  are  the  aristocrats  among  flowers,  tremendously  admired, 
eagerly  desired,  but  not  necessarily  loved.  They  are  not  for  modest 
httle  gardens,  but  for  the  hothouses  of  the  wealthy  or  the  com- 
mercially minded.  They  are  hke  court  beauties,  not  simple  village 
maidens;  their  beauty  bewilders  instead  of  comforts;  they  demand 
rather  than  give.  They  are  creatures  of  another  land,  brilliant  aliens 
that  will  never  lose  their  air  of  aloofness,  of  cold  remoteness  from  their 
surroundings.  They  have  been  brought  from  tropical  river  banks 
where  water  fowl  call  plaintively,  from  dim,  distant  virgin  fastnesses 
where  bright  parrakeets  whistle  shrilly,  from  marshy  lands  where  the 
herons  feed.  They  seem  not  able  to  fit  in  harmoniously  with  civihza- 
tion,  with  the  pomp  and  glory  of  modern  life. 
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DEMETER'S  DAUGHTERS:   THE  WOMEN  OF 
THE  FIELD 

2|HEN  a  great  call  goes  up  from  the  earth  for  help  along 
the  most  fundamental  reaches  of  Ufe,  the  answer  is 
ahnost  invariably  made  by  the  women  of  the  world. 
Through  motherhood,  woman  has  learned  how  to 
nourish  and  support  mankind  in  the  great  crisis; 
through  motherhood  woman  has  learned  the  care  of 
the  body,  the  care  of  the  soul;  she  has  learned  that 
there  are  times  when  she  must  comfort  mankind,  she  knows  that  her 
arms  must  be  strong  to  hft,  her  breast  must  succor,  that  her  words 
must  bring  courage.  She  has  learned  how  to  leave  her  home  of 
luxury,  of  peace,  of  idleness  and  move  out  over  the  world  with  healing 
in  her  hands.  It  is  no  effort  for  her  to  turn  back  and  plough  the  soil 
and  stand  in  the  wheatfield  with  the  winnow  in  her  hand.  Woman 
is  today,  as  she  has  been  from  the  begiiming  of  the  world,  Demeter's 
Daughter. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  just  what  her  place  in  the  world  was, 
how  essential  she  was,  how  gracious  and  gentle  and  sacrificing  vmtil 
this  terrible  war  swept  over  all  of  Evirope,  and  then  suddenly  we 
found  in  England  the  woman  who  had  been  clamoring  for  the  vote 
taking  as  a  badge  of  opportunity,  the  Red  Cross,  giving  her  hfe 
gladly  and  cheerfully  to  the  men  who  had  refused  her  the  vote;  we 
found  in  France  the  peasant  women  whom  we  had  grown  to  think 
of  as  dull  or  heavy  or  unintelhgent,  lifting  the  great  agricultm-al 
burden  of  the  nation;  we  found  the  women  from  the  Boulevard  St. 
Germain  opening  their  houses  in  Paris  when  the  wounded  flocked 
back  from  the  Marne — we  found  them  gladly  remaining  in  this  city 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  were  counting  the  hours  be- 
fore the  German  occupation.  In  Italy,  in  Russia,  in  Bavaria,  Rou- 
mania,  in  Servia,  all  over  the  great  sorrowing  farm  country  of 
Europe  the  women  have  turned  back  to  the  plough.  Demeter's 
daughters  are  once  more  doing  their  father's  work. 

One  wonders  if,  after  this  holocaust  of  agony  is  over,  it  will 
ever  again  be  necessary  for  women  to  ask  for  what  they  have  called 
in  the  past  "their  rights,"  if  they  have  not  established  themselves  on 
equal  terms  with  all  men  of  all  ages.  The  great  spiritual  activity  of 
this  entire  conflict  has  flowed  out  from  the  souls  of  the  women  of 
the  warring  nations.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  not  been  pro- 
digious coiu-age,  great  valor,  splendid  accomphshment  among  the 
men  who  have  faced  death  valiantly ;  but  these  men  have  gone  out  in 
the  great  joy  and  glory  of  conflict.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  feed  one's 
soul  through  monotony  and  sorrow  and  hea\^  sacrifice.  Demeter's 
daughters  bear  no  Iron  Cross. 
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RUMANIAN  PEASANTS  IN  THE  FIELDS  of  Transylvania  where 
the  work,  since  Rumania  has  entered  the  war,  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  women. 

ALL  OVER  THE  WIDE  PLAINS  OF  FRANCE  women  are  doing 
the  work  of  field  laborers,  planting  the  crops  and  bringing  in  the  harvests. 


IN  SOUTH  HUNGARY,  for  the  third  time  since  August,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Fourteen,  the  women  are  harvesting  the  grapes  with  the 
help  of  old  men  and  sometimes  little  children. 


THE  TYPICAL  PEASANT  WOMAN  harvesting  grain  for 
her  family  and  country:  The  cradle  in  the  hands  of  the  woman 
carries  one  back  to  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
an  interesting  contrast  to  some  of  the  large  harvesters  of  our 
own  western  country. 
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WOUNDED  FRENCH  COLONIALS  working  in  the  fields  of 
France  helping  the  women. 

IN  WARSAW  women  and  children  are  doing  practically  all  the  agri- 
cultural work:  This  illustration  shows  the  harvesting  of  the  giant 
pumpkin  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Polish  starving  poor. 


DEMETER'S  DAUGHTERS 

ALL  of  the  lovers  of  Eden  Phillpotts  who  know  his  wonderful 
story,  "Demeter's  Daughter,"  the  story  of  the  splendid  woman 
who  loves  and  carries  and  nourishes  the  world  of  men  will 
enjoy  the  following  brief  quotation,  which  is  really  the  story  of  the 
World  Woman  from  the  days  of  mythologj'  down  to  the  present 
moment. 

"As  he  was  wont  in  the  Age  of  Gold,  man  still  looks  to  goddess 
Demeter  for  much  that  may  help  his  good.  She,  indeed,  endm-es;  she 
passes  not  with  all  other  deities,  because  her  feet  are  set  on  earth 
forever  and  the  welfare  of  man  hes  in  her  keeping  and  the  service  of 
man  is  her  care. 

"Her  name  is  'gift,'  and  who  shall  deny  it  to  the  mother  of  gifts? 
Mother  to  the  wild  earth  always,  she  waited  only  human  advent  that 
she  might  extend  her  a^gis  over  man  also ;  that  she  might  aid  his  toil 
and  lessen  it ;  that  she  might  bless  his  fields  and  multiply  their  increase. 
The  land  and  the  dwellers  upon  it  are  alike  sacred  to  her ;  the  plough 
and  the  seed-lip  are  holy  vessels  within  her  temples;  the  harvest  is 
her  prime  festival;  and  the  least  office  of  agriculture,  a  rite.  The 
swinging  scythe  and  falling  swathe;  the  hmn  of  the  hone  on  steel; 
the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  hand  that  sows  the  seed  and  the  arm  that 
gathers  the  grain — all  these  things  are  hers;  and  the  dust  of  the 
threshing  floor  is  her  incense,  the  drip  of  the  cider  press  her  libation. 
She  knows  the  cool  stone  flags  and  dim  light  of  the  dairy;  she  moves 
also  in  the  yard  and  byre;  she  tends  the  flock  upon  tlie  hiU,  and  at 
dawn  and  sunset  comes  home  from  pasture  with  the  sweet-breathing 
kine.  The  little  honey-makers  know  her,  and  she  gives  her  finger 
to  the  fallen  worker,  chilled  or  hurt  upon  its  homeward  way;  she 
helps  the  sore-spent,  thigh-laden  thing  lighting  on  the  hive-board 
too  weak  to  enter;  she  presides  at  the  swarming,  guides  the  nuptial 
flight  and  crowns  the  queen.  No  nest  is  too  little,  no  communion  too 
great  for  her  care.  All  that  live  must  seek  her  blessing  and  win  their 
meat  from  her  hand.  She  steers  the  full-bosomed  cloud  and  breaks 
it  over  the  thirsty  field ;  she  tempers  the  sun  and  the  wind  to  the  new- 
born thing  and  holds  the  fringes  of  her  own  cloudy  mantle  between 
them.  Knowing  highest  sorrow  and  the  grief  of  robbed  maternity, 
she  has  an  art  to  sympathize  with  every  lesser  pang ;  against  Nature's 
pitiless  self  she  strives  for  pity,  and  her  feet  are  swift  to  comfort  the 
desolate  mother ;  her  ear  quick  to  catch  the  cry  of  tlie  children. 

"Her  name  is  'gift.'  From  her  we  won  the  poppy  and  all  that 
the  poppy  means ;  hers  also  were  mandragora  and  the  grape.  Before 
Dionysus  was  Demeter,  and  the  gods  of  the  hill  and  dale,  of  the  earth 
and  the  river,  are  younger  than  she.  Pan's  self  is  younger.  Yet, 
while  with  joy  they  help  her  needs  and  each  plays  a  punctual  part  in 
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her  mighty  ministrations,  she  alone  reigns  over  men  and  beasts  and  all 
things  living;  over  the  passage  of  the  seasons  and  over  day  and  night 
upon  earth.  Because  the  darkness  knows  her  also,  and  the  creature 
whose  day  is  darkness.  The  owl  and  the  night- jar  have  seen  her 
and  the  otter  beading  the  white  dawn  waters;  the  folk  of  holt  and 
den  are  her  subjects;  the  moon  irradiates  her  kingdom  when  the  sun 
has  set  upon  it,  for  of  all  deities  she  alone  sleeps  never. 

"The  least  of  earthly  forces  is  made  noble  by  her  direction.  She 
helps  the  wind  to  gather  up  the  dead  leaves  and  bank  them  in  the 
hollow ;  she  breaks  the  stipule  from  the  bud  and  painlessly  plucks  the 
fruit  of  autumn  from  the  bough.  She  rocks  the  eartli  into  its  snow- 
clad  sleep,  only  to  strip  the  white  coverlet  again  and  set  sweet  sap 
springing  when  the  vernal  time  returns. 

"Yet  her  joy  is  forever  shadowed  by  sadness,  since  without  dark- 
ness there  can  be  no  light,  and  without  death  no  living.  She  is  a 
mother  and  has  suffered  the  agony  of  loss.  Still  she  flings  off  the  blue 
hood  of  the  sky  and  tears  her  veil  of  cloud ;  still  dry-eyed,  raving,  she 
cries  out  against  the  Earth-shaker,  at  once  her  brother  and  the  father 
of  her  precious  ones ;  still  she  hears  Persephone's  despairing  cry  in  the 
voices  of  fearful  brides  and  unhappy  children;  still  she  comes  dis- 
traught amongst  men  to  utter  her  wrongs  and  revenge  herself  upon 
the  whole  earth. 

"Her  name  is  'gift,'  and,  mom-n  as  she  may,  out  of  her  mighty 
heart's  love  she  can  still  succour  the  children  of  men,  still  take  them, 
as  Demophoon  of  old,  to  her  deep  bosom  and  seek  to  render  them  im- 
mortal in  the  red  heart  of  altar  fires.  But  few  mothers  can  face  that 
awful  way  of  immortality  for  their  babes ;  few  men  can  read  the  truth 
of  Demeter's  counter-strokes  against  the  relentless  Zeus;  in  shutting 
the  watersprings,  in  holding  up  the  curtains  of  the  rain;  in  starving 
the  seed  corn  under  the  furrow,  in  suffering  the  coulter  vainly  to  tear 
an  iron  and  a  barren  earth. 

"One  may,  however,  read  the  reconciliations  of  the  Homeric  hymn 
as  prologue  to  these  things  to  be  told — as  a  prelude  of  celestial  music 
breaking  forth  upon  a  theater  were  earth  jjeople,  precious  to  the 
goddess,  move  and  breathe  and  have  their  beginning,  being,  end; 
where — on  these  dawn-facing  hills  of  Holne — Demeter  leads  the 
desert  above  to  join  hands  with  the  tilth  below,  so  that  cultivated 
earth  and  high,  waste  places  come  congruently  together  and  meet  in 
peace." 

Quotation  from  Eden  Phillpotts. 
By  Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company. 


THE  AMERICAN  STAGE  AS  IT  REFLECTS 
BEAUTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HOME:  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  DESIGNS  FROM  THE  ARDEN 
STUDIOS 

|S  the  curtain  goes  up  on  a  witty,  amusing  play  in  New 
York,  it  is  not  often  that  one's  first  sense  of  dehght 
is  from  the  scenery.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  a  decorator, 
either  of  a  play  or  of  a  room,  when  beauty  of  color 
and  form  are  so  noticeable  that  for  the  moment  they 
leave  hmnan  beauty,  the  expression  of  voice  and 
manner,  in  the  background.  Usually  as  the  curtain 
is  parted  we  first  are  conscious  of  hfe  and  movement,  so  that  I  was 
immensely  impressed  at  the  opening  performance  of  "His  Bridal 
Night,"  made  witty  and  charming  by  Margaret  ]\Iayo,  to  find  my 
attention  rivetted  on  the  extraordinary,  fresh  beauty  of  the  setting. 
New  York  has  had  many  boudoir  scenes  presented  since  the  great 
vogue  in  this  country  for  French  plays,  until  ahiiost  we  have  been 
satiated  with  the  suggestive  charm  of  the  room  where  beautj'  is  manu- 
factured, with  always  the  half -drawn  cm-tains  and  the  hint  of  youth 
about  to  emerge  in  neghgee;  but  no  French  scenes  either  in  Paris 
or  that  have  been  transported  to  America  have  ever  touched  the  de- 
Ughtful,  crisp,  radiant  loveliness  of  the  setting  of  the  first  act  of 
Margaret  Mayo's  recent  comedy. 

I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  this,  because  I  knew  before 
attending  the  play  that  the  scenes  had  all  been  designed  by  INIrs.  Jolin 
W.  Alexander,  and  I  could  easily  have  recalled  the  remarkable 
setting  of  "The  Chanticleer,"  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  col- 
laborated in  designing  scenery  and  chanticleer  costumes  for  Rostand's 
classic  "comedy  of  the  barnyard."  Also  I  might  have  been  prepared 
by  a  memory  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  home — the  old  home  on  Sixty-fifth 
street  in  New  York  or  the  new  home  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

But  if  one  goes  much  to  the  theater  in  New  York  with  interest 
and  imagination,  one  usually  goes  prepared  for  something  new  and 
original,  and  prepared  also  to  receive  it  with  an  open  mind  and  a  fresh 
point  of  view,  and  so  one  does  not  take  memories  to  the  theater ;  rather, 
if  possible,  sensitized  emotions  and  an  eager  interest. 

It  has  become  quite  the  vogue  in  New  York  to  present  one  im- 
portant scene.  This  is  usually  the  second  scene,  the  emotional  climax 
of  the  American  play ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  all  there  is  of  the  American 
play,  and  it  is  usually  staged  with  a  rare  sense  of  the  close  relation  of 
human  interest  and  startling  environment.  The  first  scene  is  apt  to 
be  lukewarm,  the  second  very  intense,  and  the  third  a  gentle  economi- 
cal trailing  off  to  send  the  audience  home  quieted,  pleased,  contented. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  happens  in  Margaret  Mayo's  play  or  in  Mrs. 
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Alexander's  settings.  Each  scene  is  richly  and  intelhgently  suited 
to  form  the  appropriate  background  of  the  act,  and  although  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  never  overwhelming  human  interest  or  announcing 
itself  as  more  important  than  the  play. 

All  regular  theatergoers  in  New  York  will  recall  the  presentation 
of  "The  Silver  Shpper,"  that  exquisite  fairy  story  of  Hans  Andersen, 
a  fragile  myth  of  sea  and  air — an  almost  mtangible  fahy  plot  with 
ethereal  sm-roundings.  This  was  dramatized  for  a  Broadway  pro- 
duction with  a  heavy  hand.  It  was  made  comic  and  elaborate  and 
witty  from  the  cabaret  point  of  view.  Then  it  was  staged  magnifi- 
cently by  Josef  Urban,  so  magnificently  that  only  at  rare  moments 
did  the  faintest  recollection  of  the  lovely  fairy  story  drift  over  the 
footlights  to  the  bewildered  audience.  I  think  it  was  the  most  perfect 
example  of  beautiful,  misplaced  stage  decoration  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  a  New  York  audience.  It  was  ably  seconded  this  year 
by  "Bobby"  Jones'  staging  of  "The  Happy  Ending,"  the  first  scene 
of  which  was  one  of  rare  beauty  and  importance  to  the  students  of 
stage  production,  but  it  belonged  to  a  play  of  Maeterlinck.  However, 
it  is  only  fau-  to  say  that  no  stage  scenery  ever  devised  could  have 
been  appropriate  for  such  a  confused  melange  of  misunderstanding 
of  all  that  heaven  or  earth  could  contain  as  this  naive  play. 

This  is  why  we  feel  that  Mr.  Woods,  who  produced  "His  Bridal 
Night" ;  Margaret  Mayo,  who  rewrote  it  for  New  York;  Physioc,  who 
worked  out  Mrs.  Alexander's  designs,  all  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  opportunity  of  materializing  anything  so  perfectly  harmonious, 
so  wisely  and  charmingly  beautiful  as  these  three  settings. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  stage  settings  I  find  extremely  mteresting,  as 
they  are  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist  whose  whole  hfe  has 
been  lived  in  beautiful,  artistic  association  and  sm-rovrndings.  Mrs. 
Alexander's  first  twelve  years  of  married  hfe  were  spent  in  Paris, 
where  the  foundation  for  her  husband's  fame  was  laid  and  where  her 
daily  association  was  among  the  great  men  of  France,  both  in  the 
studio  and  in  the  literary  world,  where  naturally  her  instmct  for 
beautiful  surroundings  had  every  opportunity  to  develop  and  where 
she  was  in  contact  with  the  richest  inspiration  for  decoration  that  the 
civihzed  world  has  ever  known.  If,  added  to  this,  one  recognizes  a 
rich,  natural  endowment  for  color  and  line  and  an  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  harmony  of  arrangement,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the 
beauty  of  the  settings  which  we  are  illustrating  in  this  article. 

In  talking  over  this  work  Mrs.  Alexander  presented  a  fresh  and 
very  interesting  point  of  view  about  the  art  of  decoration  in  this 
coimtry,  one  applicable  to  the  home  as  well  as  to  the  stage. 
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"I  feel,"  she  said,  "that  a  knowledge  of  all  Period  decoration,  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  decoration  of  all  countries  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  I  think  that  people  possessing  any  beautiful  pieces  of 
furnitm-e  can  always  use  them  as  a  nucleus  for  most  dehghtful  home 
or  theatrical  development  in  decoration;  but  I  do  think  that  the  time 
for  the  rephcas  of  Period  rooms  in  the  American  home  or  on  the 
American  stage  has  gone  by.  We  have  here  an  entirely  new  apprecia- 
tion of  Hfe,  we  are  a  new  kind  of  civilization,  a  new  people,  a  cultivated 
democracy,  and  it  is  quite  absm-d  for  us  to  feel  that  the  only  manner 
of  rich  living  can  be  in  an  imitation  of  other  kinds  of  civilization, 
which  reaUy  do  not  belong  to  us  and  m  no  way  interest  us  except 
historically  and  artistically.  Having  lived  in  Paris  so  many  years, 
and  in  such  close  intimacy  with  the  artistic  life  of  those  days,  I  have 
the  greatest  appreciation  of  all  that  French  Period  decoration  means, 
but  I  also  have  the  greatest  interest  in  what  is  demanded  for  our  own 
homes,  and  hence,  for  the  theater,  which  should  express  the  most 
artistic  phase  of  our  home  life. 

"I  feel  unquestionably  that  there  is  French  influence  in  the  boudoir 
which  is  the  fii-st  stage  setting  for  'His  Bridal  Night,'  but  that  is 
only  a  suggestion,  a  hint.  There  is  not  the  slightest  effort  to  imitate 
any  French  Period,  either  in  color  or  form.  The  color  shown  in  the 
curtains  and  in  the  upholstery  of  the  boudoir  is  a  shade  of  rose  not 
used  in  the  French  decorations.  It  is  richer  and  warmer,  more  ahve, 
more  American.  There  is  more  esprit  in  the  draping  of  the  cm-tains. 
I  desired  in  this  scene  to  express  a  certain  nonchalance — the  quality 
of  the  undisciplined  young  person.  You  feel  it  in  the  gay  little  hat 
which  makes  a  beautiful  color  note,  in  the  drapery  of  the  dressing 
table,  the  powder  puffs,  the  fantastic  cushions.  And  I  was  especially 
interested  in  designing  the  windows,  the  ornamental  half  circle  which 
surmounts  the  curtain,  giving  a  rich  note  and  suggesting  a  grace  of 
architecture  which  is  not  always  easy  to  accomplish  in  stage  setting. 
I  wished  the  utmost  gaiety  without  \'ulgarity,  richness  without 
elaboration;  in  other  words,  I  wanted  beauty,  and  yet  if  I  could,  I 
wanted  a  certain  comedy  sense  expressed,  which  is  tlie  keynote  of  the 
whole  play.  In  carrying  out  this  feeling  Mr.  Physioc  has  been  es- 
pecially successful.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  having  masses 
of  flowers  in  this  scene  that  the  Avhole  thing  should  seem  buoyant  and 
fragrant. 

IN  the  second  scene,  which  is  of  course,  as  usual,  the  crux  of  the 
play,  we  aimed  to  bring  together  richness  of  color,  yet  delicacy 
of  outhne.     I  wanted  here  to  present  a  Chinese  room,  but  one 
in  which  very  httle  actual  Chinese  material  was  used.     I  have  not 
made  the  least  effort  to  imitate  a  real  Oriental  room,  which  would  be 
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barren  and  somber  to  a  degree;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  tried  to  give 
a  sense  of  the  color  which  we  have  in  our  mind  as  Chinese,  and  also  to 
prove  to  myself  that  we  could  develop  a  dehghtful  form  of  decoration 
quite  new,  quite  American  from  the  Chinese  inspiration. 

"To  begin  with,  in  this  second  act,  I  accepted  my  color  scheme 
from  the  Chinese  petticoat  which  is  draped  over  the  mantel.  This  I 
repeated  in  a  couch,  which  carries  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  Chinese 
Chippendale  furnitm-e.  The  table,  I  think,  is  wholly  American,  but 
in  keeping  because  of  the  beautiful  blue  enamel  which  is  fraught  with 
Chinese  feehng.  The  chairs  and  the  smaller  pieces  of  furniture  again 
contain  the  suggestion  of  the  Chinese  influence  on  Chippendale,  and 
yet  they  are  not  an  imitation  of  this  period  of  Enghsh  furniture. 

"I  was  especially  interested  here  in  carrying  out  the  theory  of 
creating  architectural  effects  in  stage  setting,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  this  scene  I  appHed  my  theory  to  the  windows  and  to  the 
doorways  with  the  pagoda  effect  at  the  top  of  each  and  the  definitely 
Chinese  decoration  at  the  sides  and  over  the  doors  under  the  pagoda- 
Uke  projection.  The  flat  walls,  in  squares  of  black  with  Chinese  ver- 
milion outhne  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  The  lanterns  and  bird 
cages  are  pm-e  Chinese  and  yet  seem  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
scheme.  The  rug  was  kept  very  simple  in  color  and  design  and  quite 
in  the  picture,  though  not  a  Chinese  rug.  My  whole  feeling  about 
this  scene  is  an  interest  in  the  development  of  what  I  feel  to  be  original 
decoration,  under  the  influence  of  an  interesting  Oriental  period.  Of 
course,  I  can  see  how  either  of  these  scenes  could  be  carried  out  more 
gorgeously  in  material  or  tone  if  that  were  desired;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  beauty  of  decoration  does  not  depend  upon  costly  and 
elaborate  materials,  but  upon  a  full  realization  of  the  harmonious  re- 
lation of  scene  and  play,  upon  the  right  use  of  color  and  color  combina- 
tions and  a  developed  interest  in  architectural  forms. 

"The  final  scene  in  this  play  is  not  founded  on  any  period.  It 
expresses  the  modern  American  development  of  porch  Mfe.  We  are 
beginning  to  live  out  of  doors,  not  so  much  in  om-  gardens  as  the 
Continental  people  do;  but  we  have  created  iwrch  life,  a  new  thing 
and  a  more  luxurious  thing  than  the  old  garden  life  in  Europe. 

"TN  this  third  scene  of  the  play  I  wished  to  present  a  charming 
\  modern  porch.  The  only  hint  of  foreign  influence  here  is  the 
use  of  the  Hoffman  black  and  white  draperies  and  one  or  two 
pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Hoffman  style.  With  this  help  from  Austria 
we  have  a  brick  garden  which  is  possibly  English  and  we  have  the 
American  use  of  lattice  in  the  decoration  of  the  doors  and  walls  and 
overhead.  Then  we  have  the  veiy  modern  delight  in  futurist  colors, 
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boudoir  scene  in  "His  Bridal  Night,"  rewritten  into  sprightly  comedy 
by  Margaret  Mayo  and  produced  by  Al  Woods. 

THE  SCENE  AS  REALIZED  BY  MR.  PHYSIOC  at  the  theater 
showing  the  sumptuous  effect  of  the  draperies  and  the  prodigal  use 
of  flowers. 
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MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  design  for  the  living  porch  of  the  play  is  a  charm- 
ing example  of  the  new  American  influence  toward  outdoor  life. 

THE  FULL  CHARM  OF  THE  DESIGN  is  shown  here  with  its  red  brick 
background,  its  delicate  green  and  reds,  the  Hoffman  effect  of  black  and 
white  in  the  furniture,  the  brilliant  flowers  and  brilliant  cushions:  Again  in 
the  doorways  is  seen  Mrs.  Alexander's  unique  feeling  for  architectural  design 
in  stage  setting. 


DECORATING  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE 

in  flowers,  in  dishes  and  in  the  screen  and  pillows.  The  doorways  are 
draped  in  rather  architectui'al  form.  Again  I  have  introduced  the 
free  presentation  of  flowers,  which  is  essentially  American.  I  wished 
this  setting  if  possible  not  to  be  an  anti-climax  to  the  Chinese  scene.  I 
did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  so  important,  but  I  did  wish  it  to  be 
bright  and  cheerful  and  so  amusing  that  there  should  not  be  the  usual 
let-down  from  the  great  second  act. 

"I  need  not  say  that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  doing  these 
settings,  and  that  I  feel  personally  that  the  'clothing'  of  a  play  is  a 
matter  of  very  vital  importance  to  the  audience.  We  produce  more 
plays  here  every  year  than  probably  any  other  one  nation  in  the  world, 
and  where  our  plays  are  successful  we  carry  the  largest  audience. 
For  this  reason  stage  settings,  if  appropriate  and  beautiful,  can  be- 
come a  valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  home  decoration.  The  stage,  in- 
cluding the  moving  pictm-es,  may  thus  be  a  more  vital  help  in  the 
beautifying  of  the  American  home  or  a  more  powerful  force  for 
disintegrating  its  beauty  than  any  one  other  influence  that  we  have 
to  reckon  with.  For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consideration  in  the  presenting  of  each  play,  not  only  that 
the  scenes  should  be  beautiful  and  striking,  but  that  they  should  be 
definitely  significant  in  their  artistic  development.  Of  com-se,  I  reahze 
that  there  are  symbolic  productions,  classic  dramas,  fairy  plays  of 
fantastic  expression,  all  of  which  require  stage  setting  born  of  the 
most  picturesque  imagination,  in  which  hes  a  fantastic  color  sense  and 
appreciation  of  the  mystery  boundary-land  of  unreality,  a  reahzation 
that  emotion  is  greater  than  fact.  I  mean  the  kind  of  stage  setting 
that  Gordon  Craig  produces  with  rare  distinction,  the  naive  charm 
of  such  work  as  Reinliardt's,  the  splendid  unreahty  of  Josef  Urban's 
productions  and  the  appreciation  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  sheer 
color,  which  no  one  has  realized  in  a  greater  degree  than  our  own 
artist,  Mr.  Robert  Jones." 

The  Craftsman  feels  that  Mrs.  Alexander's  point  of  view  about 
stage  decoration  is  very  valuable  to  the  people  who  love  the  stage,  who 
act  on  the  stage,  and  who  produce  the  beauty  of  the  stage.  Naturally 
the  first  important  matter  for  every  theater  manager  to  consider  is 
his  play,  next  the  men  and  women  who  have  the  gift  to  present  to  the 
audience  the  meaning  of  the  playwi-ight,  then  we  would  like  a  theater 
which  seems  a  beautiful  and  dignified  surroimding  for  the  play  and 
the  author — I  knoAv  of  one  such  in  New  York,  and  that  is  The  Little 
Theater,  for  which  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  is  responsible.  After  these 
three  significant  points  are  achieved,  the  presenting  of  the  play  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  please  and  to  artistically  impress  the  audience,  should 
become  a  matter  of  increasing  importance  to  the  public. 
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ABIGAIL  STONE'S  INDEPENDENCE;  BYWAY 
OF  THE  GARDEN:  BY  BERTHA  HELEN 
CRABBE 

LL  that  was  mortal  of  Aunt  Mary  Shaw  was  in  her 
grave.  The  funeral  coaches  went  slowly  down  the 
hill  from  the  cemetery.  In  the  second  coach  with  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Wells  Martin,  and  her  niece's  husband,  sat 
Abigail  Stone.  She  was  a  great,  gaunt,  powerful- 
looking  old  woman  with  a  square,  rugged  face,  dark 
with  tan.  Her  shabby  best  clothes  set  awkwardly 
upon  her.  The  dingy  black  bonnet  had  slipped  to  one  side,  and  her 
bony  brown  hands  were  bursting  out  of  her  gloves.  There  was  a 
strange,  hunted  expression  in  her  little  blue  eyes.  The  overhanging 
eyebrows  twitched  nervously.  Her  broad  mouth  was  grim.  She  kept 
twisting  mieasily  in  her  corner. 

Mrs.  Martin  pressed  a  damp,  black-bordered  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.    Her  long,  aquiline  nose  was  reddened  at  the  tip. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Aunt  Abigail,  can't  you  set  still?"  she  com- 
plained. "Wells,"  to  her  husband,  "can't  you  make  her  set  still? 
Goodness  knows  it's  enough  to  go  through  with  Great-aunt  Mary's 
fun'ral  without  havin'  Aunt  Abigail  twistin'  an'  turnin'  like  a  teetotem 
all  the  tune." 

Wells  Martin  looked  at  Abigail  nervously.  He  was  a  large,  baby- 
faced  man  with  a  fierce  black  mustache.  His  thick,  work-worn  hands 
rested  awkwardly  upon  his  shiny  black  broadcloth  knees. 

"Can't  you  set  still  a  while.  Aunt  Abigail?"  he  suggested  weakly, 
"liouisa,  she's  sort  of  upset,  you  know," 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  out,"  Abigail  announced  defiantly;  "I'm  goin'  to 
get  right  out  an'  walk  home." 

"Walk  home!"  Mrs.  Martin  gave  a  Httle  shriek.  "Now,  Aunt 
Abigail,  you  ain't  goin'  to  do  anything  of  the  kind!  The  idea!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  How  t'would  look  for  you  to  get  out 
an'  walk  home  from  yom-  own  aimt's  funeral." 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  out,"  Abigail  asserted  stubbornly. 

"Aunt  Abigail  Stone,  don't  you  dare  get  out!  Mercy  sakes, 
haven't  we  had  enough  trouble  with  you  today,  tryin'  to  get  you 
dressed  decent,  an'  then  bavin'  to  fairly  drag  you  to  the  fun'ral?  The 
idea  of  not  wantin'  to  come  to  the  fun'ral  of  j^our  o\^ti  aunt  that's  sup- 
ported an'  kep'  you  all  these  years!  Heathenish,  I  call  it!  An'  you 
never  bein'  inside  a  church  in  land-knows-when,  an'  roamin'  round  the 
country  lookin'  like  a  scarecrow,  in  season  an'  out!  Don't  you  dare 
get  out  o'  this  carriage!" 

"I'm  goin'  to  get  out.    I'll  come  home  the  back  way  through  the 
woods.    There  won't  nobody  see  me." 
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"Aunt  Abigail!" 

Abigail  opened  the  coach  door.  "Here,  stop  a  minute;  I  want  to 
get  out,"  she  called  to  the  driver. 

"Aunt  Abigail!    Oh,  she'll  be  the  death  o'  me!" 

Abigail  stepped  out  of  the  coach.  The  Martins  watched  her  walk 
down  a  lane  toward  the  woods.  She  was  splendidly  strong  and  up- 
right. She  strode  along  rapidly,  her  full  black  skirts  flapping 
about  her  hea\y  ankles. 

Once  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  Abigail  Stone  tore  off  her  gloves 
and  bonnet,  and  standing  with  her  face  lifted  to  the  breeze,  she 
breathed  great  deep  breatlis  of  the  pine-scented  air.  The  constraint 
of  the  world  with  its  arbitrary  conventions,  which  among  other  things 
decree  that  one  must  under  pain  of  being  judged  a  monster,  attend 
upon  the  conmiitting  to  earth  of  the  out-grown  mortality  of  a  loved 
one,  dropped  from  her.  Here  she  was  at  home  and  at  peace.  Here 
she  could  bear  the  ache  in  her  heart  that  had  burdened  her  persistently 
ever  since  the  night  Aunt  Mary  died.  Here  she  drew  near  to 
Aunt  Mary,  to  an  Aunt  Mary,  in  all  the  familiar  homeliness  of  every 
day,  even  down  to  the  old  brown  shawl  around  her  shoulders  and  the 
mole  on  her  right  eyelid,  to  Aunt  Mary  glorified  to  shining  soul,  to 
Aimt  Mary  deified,  the  understanding  God,  Himself. 

The  hunted  expression  left  Abigail's  eyes.  She  walked  along 
quietly,  her  head  drooping  slightly.  Slie  felt  the  warmth  of  the  spring 
sunshine,  she  saw  the  tender  new  fronds  of  the  ferns,  she  saw  the 
trickle  of  water  over  a  mossy  rock.  She  came  to  a  little  cleared  place 
where  pale  anemones  trembled  in  the  wind.  Here  she  paused  and 
put  forth  her  arms  in  a  wide  gesture  eloquent  of  her  utter  inability 
to  cope  with  the  miracle  of  beauty  before  her.  For  a  long  time  she 
stood  looking  at  the  quivering  anemones.  Suddenly  she  raised  her 
rugged  old  face  to  the  sunlight.  "You  understand,  God,"  she  said. 
And  then  she  murmured,  her  voice  soft  and  shaken,  "Aimt  Mary?" 

THERE  was  a  deep  peace  in  her  face  when  she  strode  down  the 
hill  toward  home.  It  was  a  poor  little  unpainted  house  where 
she  and  Aunt  Mary  had  lived.  It  had  once  been  a  toll-house; 
the  shed  over  the  road  was  still  standing.  Since  the  abolishment  of 
toll-collecting  the  town  had  thought  itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
rent  the  place  even  at  the  small  svun  which  Aunt  Mary  had  paid.  It 
was  far  from  any  other  house,  and  in  the  making  of  a  State  road 
through  the  township,  a  more  direct  route  had  been  chosen,  cutting 
out  the  mile-long  curve  upon  which  the  toll-house  stood.  There  was 
now  very  little  travel  upon  this  loop  of  road;  it  had  become  grass- 
grown.    The  tiny  old  toll-house  stood  there  alone  among  the  flowers. 
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Abigail  had  a  passion  for  flowers.  In  the  height  of  blossom-time 
the  house  was  ahnost  hidden  by  them.  But  more  than  the  cultivated 
garden  flowers  she  loved  the  wild  growing  things  of  wood  and  high- 
way and  ojjen  field.  On  a  piece  of  cleared  land  across  the  road  from 
the  toll-house  she  had  experimented  for  years  in  the  transplanting 
and  grouping  of  wild  shrubs  and  ferns  and  flowers.  This  "wild 
garden"  was  a  place  of  wonderful  grace  and  beauty.  Abigail  tramped 
for  miles  over  the  country  in  search  of  the  best  specimens  for  planting 
there.  ^Vhen  the  weather  was  unfavorable  either  for  working  among 
her  flowers  or  roaming  around  the  country,  she  made  quaint  rustic 
baskets  of  woven  twigs  and  filled  them  with  woodsy  things.  The  back 
porch  of  the  house  was  strung  with  them. 

On  this  day  of  Aunt  Mary's  funeral,  the  very  spirit  of  spring-tide 
happiness  hovered  over  the  little  toll-house.  The  sim  shone  warm 
upon  the  weather- blackened  roof,  the  garden  flashed  with  the  color  of 
flowers  and  the  gloss  of  new  leaves.  Birds  sang,  and  a  soft,  sweet 
breeze  wandered  linger ingly  here  and  there. 

Among  the  flowers  back  of  the  house  stood  Wells  Martin  with 
Amos  Howe,  the  husband  of  Abigail's  other  niece,  Anna.  They  had 
come  from  a  neighboring  town  to  attend  Aunt  Mary's  funeral.  Their 
muddy  old  two-seated  carriage,  with  its  team  of  bony  black  horses, 
stood  mider  the  toll  shed.  The  two  men  looked  stiff  and  uncomfort- 
able in  their  Sunday  suits.  They  stood  with  their  hands  behind  them, 
and  with  a  hushed  solemnity  fitted  to  the  occasion,  discussed  the 
weather,  Aunt  Mary's  funeral  sermon  and  the  amount  her  household 
goods  ought  to  bring  at  auction.  They  stopped  speaking  when 
Abigail  appeared  and  with  elaborate  carelessness  sauntered  around  a 
corner  of  the  house.    They  were  a  little  afraid  of  Abigail. 

Abigail  went  into  the  kitchen.  She  put  her  gloves  and  bonnet  on 
a  shelf  of  the  dresser  beside  the  door.  Aunt  Mary's  little  brown 
shawl  was  on  that  shelf.  It  was  spotted  where  she  had  spilled  things 
upon  it  in  eating,  and  the  brass  safety  pin  was  stuck  in  it  with  the 
clasp  unfastened.    Abigail  closed  the  dresser  door  softly. 

She  heard  her  nieces  stepping  about  up-stairs.  They  were  open- 
ing and  shutting  bureau  drawers  and  talking  rapidly.  They  were  in 
Aunt  Mary's  room.  There  was  a  sound  as  though  a  trunk  were  being 
pulled  across  the  floor.  Abigail  heard  the  cover  creak  as  it  was  lifted. 
She  heard  the  voices  of  the  two  women.  After  a  time  the  trunk  was 
closed  and  pushed  back. 

Abigail  stood  listening.  The  hunted  expression  came  back  to  her 
eyes.  Her  eyebrows  twitched,  her  bony  hands  opened  and  closed 
nervously,  her  breath  came  hard.  She  heard  the  women  go  into  her 
bedroom.    She  heard  the  bureau  drawers  pulled  open  and  shut.    The 
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rsislr  «^:i1;tw<:;i:j;^'''='^  -'  *^  ^o"-- «'-  heard 

watched  them.     'Aey  h"d    l,eh-  ,n„.  f  ,1°'?^,  "^  "'*  ■-'"*«>  "»<" 
slightly  when  they  saw  Abigail  '"«'•     ■^'"'''  '''^'■'^<' 

live  with  us  the  rest  o-  vn,t  ^^,  *      """"  "'"r"'  «"'"'  '"  '"ke  vou  to 

so  we  took  a  few  Me  rngs'rAltXrv'f'l  d"  %"'*  ^°™"""'- 
care.     We're  a-oin'  tn  hn,^«  2        .  ^    *    ^  "°'^  *  suppose  j-ou'll 

settled,  an'  LfTff  the  ?^nftm-e"    tT  ''^"  ^'°"  "^  ^°°"  '^^  «"4«  '^ 

between  n.e  an'  Annrto^.d^pav  ^ySl^  '^^]  T"^-- 

there  won't  be  much.     1  had  no  idea  Annf  ir       ^"     ?  *  ^^"'^  ''"""^^ 

then,  o'  coui-se,  that  pension  monev  M       f      ''  ^"^^^  '^  P°«^--     ^"t 

keeponean'th;reyo^an  heV  Xlivedo^n1t""r     T""'^!  ^"""^'^  *'* 
ud  ever  become  of  you  now  ses  dead  i?t'I'  ,^T^"^^^  ^nows  what 

Mrs^Martin  pausedlas  oneTvh  "hls'madf  aVrp  -/^^^^^^^^        ^^--•" 

too^^^^^S.  s^m  ^^hS^r  *r  V^^^^  "I've 
things.  I  didn't  s'poe  ^tv/want  'enT  Y^u'r  '  k"  '''''''  ^^"^^ 
could  wear  'em  anyhow.  An'  I'm  loin' 'to  /^  '"^  ^^  ^,^"  ""^^^■ 
rocker  an'  the  round  table  before  the^auction  A  °''"'/°'  *^'^,  P''^^'^^^ 
Mary's  cameo  breast-pin  Li'thrcar^^edlS^^^^^^  "^'''  >^?  ^"^t 

alpaca  dress,  an'  she'^oin'  totnd  f^  KuTpS  tS  ''^  ^'^^  ^^^^ 

seef  ?:^e--:-.he^^^^  -  --  %"^e 

^ist^"''l^n7:^:T^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  — d  back  of  her 

hair  and  a  shoit  chiS  fig^-e™  ''''''  ""^^^"  ^^^^^  --P^'  -*% 

sleeve?"eVrc;o'rnTo"t1;e^tt"'"P"^''P^"?'"^  ^*  Mrs.  Martin's 

see  if  Grandm:  Stone'    Xralu'lT^h  J  V  "''  '^""'f  ^^"'^  ^'^' 
want  it  if  it  is."  Pi^^uie  ain  t  m  that  chimney  cupboard.     I 

The  women  went  into  the  front  room. 

Abigail  still  stood  against  the  wall.     She  heard  thp  onr.K^    ^  ^ 
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Then  came  Mrs.  Martin's  sharp  voice  again,  "Well,  havin'  Amos' 
folks  on  from  the  West  ain't  a  weddin'  by  any  means.  You  can  just 
as  well  put  her  into  that  little  north  chamber  as  not.  She  can  help 
with  the  housework.  Land  knows  she'd  ought  to  be  wiUin'  to  if  we're 
goin'  to  keep  her  body  an'  soul  for  six  months  turn  an'  turn  about 
every  year!    I,  for  one — " 

Mrs.  Howe's  voice  interrupted.  Then  Abigail  heard,  "WTiat  are 
we  goin'  to  do  then,  I'd  like  to  know?  Send  her  to  the  poor-house? 
How  folk  tvould  talk!  Now,  there  ain't  no  use  disputin'  it,  Anna, 
you've  got  to  take  her  first.  Then  when  your  six  months  is  up,  I'll 
take  her.  Come  on,  we'll  tell  her  to  get  her  things  packed.  It's  gettin' 
late." 

Mrs.  Martin  walked  firmly  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Howe  followed. 
She  looked  weakly  resentful. 

"Now,  Aunt  Abigail,"  Mrs.  Martin  directed  in  her  efficient  voice, 
"you  go  right  an'  pack  up.  Anna's  goin'  to  take  you  to  live  with  her 
for  six  months  an'  then  I'm  goin'  to  take  you.  We'll  have  you  turn 
an'  turn  about  an'  you'll  never  lack  for  a  good  home  as  long  as  you 
live.    Hurry  now." 

"I'm  not  a-goin',"  Abigail  said. 

"^Vhat!"  Mrs.  Martin  gasped.  Mrs.  Howe  looked  quickly  at 
Abigail. 

"I'm  not  a-goin'.  I'm  goin'  to  stay  right  here." 
"But  you  can't!  Don't  you  see  you  can't!"  Mrs.  Martin  cried  in 
exasperation;  "Why,  there  ain't  a  cent  o'  money  for  you  to  live  on! 
I  hope  you  know  Aunt  Marj^'s  pension  money  won't  be  paid  no  more 
now  she's  dead.  An'  after  payin'  for  the  fun'ral  there's  nothin'  left 
but  her  furniture.  Of  course,  she  wanted  you  should  have  that ;  but, 
land,  it  won't  put  bread  an'  butter  in  yom-  mouth  nor  clothes  on  your 
back  nor  fire  in  the  stove.  It  won't  even  bring  a  pittance  at  auction. 
There  ain't  a  cent  for  you  to  live  on,  I  tell  you.  Now,  hurry  an'  get 
ready." 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  with  you  nor  Amia  neither,"  Abigail  repeated. 
Suddenly  she  ceased  to  lean  against  the  wall.  She  stood  upright. 
She  seemed  in  the  waning  afternoon  light  to  loom  up  to  sinister, 
gigantic  size.  Her  little  eyes  flashed,  her  strong  face  worked.  The 
two  women  stepped  back  in  alarm. 

I  AIN'T  a-goin'  to  be  a  burden  on  nobody,"  Abigail  declared; 
"Here  I've  lived  an'  here  I'll  die!  I  may  be  an  old  woman,  but 
I  guess  I  ain't  sunk  so  low  that  I'll  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  an' 
charity  that's  begrudged  me!  I'm  a-goin'  to  stay  here!  I  know  there 
ain't  a  penny  left  as  well  as  you  do!    I'd  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't.    I  ain't 
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goin'  to  sell  Aunt  Mary's  furniture  to  strangers  neither.  I  should 
laugh  if  I  couldn't  keep  a  roof  over  my  head  an'  bread  an'  butter  in  my 
mouth !    I  should  laugh  if  I  couldn't !" 

The  women  stared  at  her.    Even  Mrs.  JNIartin  was  at  a  loss.    She 
ran  to  the  door  and  called,  "  Wells,  Wells,  you  come  here!    I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  Aunt  Abigail." 
The  men  moved  reluctantly  toward  the  house. 
"Oh,  Wells,  here's  Aunt  Abigail  says  she  won't  come  to  live  with 
neither  me  nor  Anna.    I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her." 
The  two  men  looked  sheepishly  at  Abigail. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  something?"  Mrs.  Martui  prompted 
irritably. 

"You  better  come  along,  Aunt  Abigail,"  Mr.  Martin  ventured 
after  some  thought. 

"I  ain't  a-goin',"  Abigail  repeated,  and  her  thin  hps  closed  with  a 
final  firmness. 

The  Howes  and  Martins  stared  at  her  helplessly.  After  a  httle 
while  they  stepped  out  on  the  back  porch.  There  they  stood  and  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  guarded  tones. 

Abigail  did  not  move  from  her  position  in  the  kitchen.  She  caught 
little  snatches  of  Mrs.  Martin's  share  in  the  discussion. 

"You  know  how  folks'U  talk,"  "Well,  no,  faint  as  if  she  was 
feeble  or  nothin'.  Goodness  knows,  she's  strong  as  an  ox."  "... 
what  she  could  do  at  her  time  o'  hfe."  "Mercy,  no,  I'm  not  hankerin' 
to  have  her  around — "    "Well,  maybe." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Martin,  as  spokesman,  returned  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Well,  Aunt  Abigail,  I'll  tell  you  what  we've  decided.  Seein' 
you're  so  set  on  livin'  here  an'  the  rent's  been  paid  for  this  month  any- 
how, we've  decided  to  let  you  try  it  a  month,  an'  then  if  you  can't 
earn  enough  to  keep  you,  why,  you  can  come  to  Anna  or  me.  One  of 
us'll  come  over  in  a  month's  time  to  see  how  you're  gettin'  on.  An' 
now  we  got  to  hurry  home." 

Abigail  never  moved  from  her  post  in  the  kitchen  until  the  Howes 
and  Martins  had  driven  off  down  the  road.  Then  she  stepped  from 
her  jilace  and  flung  wide  every  window  in  the  little  house. 

It  was  sunset  time.  In  the  meadow  the  frogs  were  shriUing.  A 
soft  cool  breeze  drew  through  the  house,  clearing  it  of  the  funeral 
odors  of  crape  and  dying  flowers. 

Abigail  took  the  broom  from  behind  the  kitchen  door  and  with 
strong  vigorous  strokes  she  swept  every  one  of  the  five  tiny  rooms. 
On  the  stairs  she  found  a  damp  black-bordered  handkerchief.  After 
staring  at  it  for  an  instant,  she  picked  it  up  Avith  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
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and  throwing  it  into  the  stove,  poked  it  vengefully  down  among  the 
coals.    Then  she  dusted  and  set  the  house  in  order. 

Aunt  Mary's  room  was  flooded  with  the  tender  pink  after-glow. 
Abigail  stood  at  the  window  looking  out  for  a  time.  Then  she  gently 
smoothed  the  white  counterpane  on  the  bed,  and  going  out  closed  the 
door  softly  behind  her. 

In  her  own  room  she  took  off  her  dress  and  put  on  her  everyday 
costmne  of  short  skirt,  man's  shirt  and  coat  and  a  man's  felt  hat. 
Then  she  closed  the  house  and  went  tramjiing  down  the  road  in  the 
twilight.  She  was  bound  for  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  impelled  by 
the  same  appeal  which  a  child  feels  in  its  mother's  outstretched  pitiful 
arms. 

Women  in  the  houses  she  passed  called  to  one  another  to  look. 
There  was  Abigail  Stone  looking  like  a  tramp,  traipsing  over  the 
coimtry  just  as  usual,  and  her  poor  old  aunt  hardly  cold  in  her  grave. 
Abigail  had  long  ago  broken  away  from  all  the  small-town  conven- 
tions. She  never  went  to  chm-ch,  she  did  not  associate  with  the  village 
people,  she  roamed  over  the  country  at  all  times  of  the  day,  dressed 
in  clothes  that  no  self-respecting  ^^llage  woman  would  wear.  But  this 
was  the  worst  thing  she  had  ever  done.  People  discussed  it  in  pleased, 
shocked  tones. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Abigail  to  find  a  means  of  earning  a  living 
as  she  had  thought.  No  one  wanted  to  employ  an  old  woman,  no 
matter  how  strong  and  willing  she  might  be.  Besides,  she  was  "odd" 
and  people  were  prejudiced  against  her.  She  tramped  about  the 
town  for  days  in  succession  looking  for  work  of  some  sort.  She  even 
went  to  the  next  \411age,  where  there  was  a  knitting-mill.  But  the 
days  passed  and  still  she  could  find  nothing  to  do. 

At  last  Abigail  ahnost  forced  her  services  upon  the  invalid  wife 
of  a  farmer.  The  first  day  of  her  work  was  filled  with  the  joy  of  her 
triumph,  the  second  day  in  the  close,  hot  kitchen  was  ahnost  mibear- 
able.  She  kept  going  to  the  windows  and  breathing  great  breaths  of 
fresh  air,  and  looking  out  to  the  woods.  She  was  clmnsy  and  awk- 
ward. She  broke  dishes  and  spoiled  the  cooking.  The  tramp  of  her 
feet  jarred  upon  the  nerves  of  the  farmer's  wife.  She  screamed  if 
Abigail  appeared  suddenly  before  her.  She  came  to  have  an  unreason- 
ing fear  of  her.  Abigail  was  conscious  of  this  fear  and  retaliated  with 
contempt.  The  whole  situation  tried  her  patience  sorely;  it  became 
intolerable.  One  day  after  forfeiting  nearly  all  her  pay  for  broken 
dishes  she  fled  back  to  the  toll-house  in  despair. 

She  was  broken  now  and  beaten.  For  days  she  lived  upon  dan- 
delion greens  and  roots  and  herbs  from  the  woods.  She  grew  thin 
and  haggard.    She  no  longer  roamed  over  the  countryside.     She  even 
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neglected  her  flowers.  For  houi-s  at  a  time  she  sat  motionless  in  the 
little  kitchen  with  her  eyes  fixed  before  lier,  keeping  vigil  over  the 
slow,  painful  dying  of  the  strong,  independent  spirit  within  her.  And 
out-of-doors  the  birds  sang  and  spring  advanced,  every  day  bringing 
new  miracles  of  hfe  and  beauty. 

There  came  a  day  when  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  the  house 
to  eat.  Abigail  sat  huddled  M-eakly  in  the  kitchen.  She  had  lost  all 
reckoning  of  the  time.  She  only  knew  that  any  moment  might  bring 
the  Howes  and  Martins.  She  kept  hstening"  for  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels.  Several  times  she  started  to  her  feet,  thinking 
that  she  heard  them.  Once  she  fancied  that  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Howe  had  already  come.  She  seemed  to  see  them  moving  about  the 
kitchen,  opening  and  shutting  drawers,  peering  into  the  cupboard  and 
whispering  to  one  another.  After  that,  she  had  to  keep  vigilant  watch 
of  the  shadows  in  the  room  so  that  they  might  not  again  deceive  her 
into  thinking  her  nieces  actually  present. 

And  on  that  day  it  happened  that  the  men  who  were  repairing 
the  state  road,  put  up  at  the  cross-roads  a  sign  on  which  there  was 
printed  in  large  black  letters,  "Detom-,"  and  below  that  word  was 
an  arrow  pointing  toward  the  road  that  led  past  the  toll-house.  Auto- 
mobiles came  by  that  way,  chm-ning  through  the  sandy  road  and 
sending  clouds  of  dust  toward  the  house  and  over  Abigail's  flowers. 
Abigail  saw  the  dust  settle  upon  her  garden.  She  watched  passively 
until  all  the  colors  were  dinmied  and  every  plant  drooped  beneath 
the  drab  covering.    She  told  herself  she  did  not  care. 

The  wind  shifted.  The  next  automobile  which  went  by  sent  its 
cloud  of  dust  over  the  "wild-garden."  A  stab  of  pain  caught  at 
Abigail's  throat.  She  sprang  to  her  feet.  And  suddenly  out  of  the 
despair  which  had  claimed  her  for  days,  out  of  the  bitterness  of  her 
defeat  there  swept  over  her  that  elemental  bm-st  of  fury  which  is  the 
last  resort  of  the  trapped  and  helpless;  a  fury  which  spends  itself 
blindly  upon  the  nearest  object,  which  even  turns  against  its  pos- 
sessor in  pitiless  intent  to  inflict  a  wound  that  shall  at  least  supersede 
the  intolerable  state  of  mere  endurance. 

Abigail  swayed  for  an  instant  where  she  stood.  Then  the  weak- 
ness of  fasting  fell  from  her.  She  strode  swiftly  out  of  the  house  and 
across  the  yard.  Her  face  was  dark  with  passion,  her  eyes  burned,  her 
strong,  bony  hands  trembled.  She  was  terrible,  she  was  glorious,  she 
was  magnificent. 

She  crossed  the  road  to  her  "wild -garden."  She  seized  the  nearest 
bush  and  with  one  strong  jerk  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots.  She  went  to 
the  next  bush  and  the  next  and  the  next.  Her  hands  were  torn  and 
bleeding,  the  perspiration  dripped  from  her  face,  her  breath  came  in 
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gasps.  Shrubs  and  herbs,  thorny  vines,  wavering  ferns  and  rare, 
trembhng  blooms  from  the  ahnost  inaccessible  places  of  swamp  and 
boulder  and  densest  woods,  things  wliich  had  taken  years  of  love  and 
patience  and  labor  to  grow,  fell  before  her  merciless 'hands. 

At  last  the  "wild-garden"  was  nothing  but  a  waste  of  withered, 
dymg  green  things.  Abigail  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and 
stood  among  the  ruins,  gaimt  and  panting,  her  bleeding  hands  upon 
her  hips,  her  white  face  with  its  pain-bright  eves  turned  toward  the 
road. 

An  automobile  came  up  the  hill,  its  motor  laboring  under  the  strain 
of  the  heavj'  sand.  Abigail  stood  motionless,  watching  it.  It  reached 
the  big  hemlock,  the  pine  tree,  the  gray  boulder.  There  was  a  snort,  a 
puff,  a  feeble  whirring,  and  it  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  A  man  swore. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  Abigail.  A  flicker  of  fear  answering  to  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  which  he  could  not  understand,  went  over  his  heavy 
face.  He  looked  wonderingly  at  the  ruined  "wild-garden."  Then  he 
grinned  stupidly. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "I  guess  my  motor  went  dead  in  the  right  spot,  all 
right;  you're  just  the  one  I  want  to  see.  I  come  by  here  this  mornin' 
an'  see  your  flowers.  I  want  to  buy  some.  I'm  the  florist  to  Wing- 
liam.  I'll  take  all  you've  got  here  and  I  can  use  about  all  vou  can 
raise  this  summer.  I  want  them  rustic  baskets  you  got  there  on  the 
porch,  too.    I'll  take  all  you  can  make;  they're  somethin'  new." 

Abigail  stood  motionless,  staring  at  the  man.  Her  face  was  an 
absolute  blank.  He  waited  for  a  few  minutes  for  her  reply.  Then  he 
repeated  what  he  had  said,  shouting  the  words  slowly  and  distinctly. 
He  thought  she  must  be  deaf.  Abigail  stood  there  until  he  had  fin- 
ished. Then  out  of  the  maze  of  her  bewilderment  she  stumbled 
drunkenly  across  the  road  and  began  to  gather  her  flowers  as  the 
man  dii-ected.  Once  she  glanced  back  at  the  desolated  "wild-garden" 
and  her  hand  went  to  her  eyes  in  a  gesture  of  pain.  She  paused  so 
long  in  her  flower-gathering  that  the  man  grew  restive.  She  did  not 
look  back  again. 

It  was  not  mitil  the  man  had  gone  down  the  road,  his  car  loaded 
with  color,  that  the  dazed  expression  left  Abigail's  face.  Then  she 
looked  at  the  money  in  her  hands,  and  those  shabby  pieces  of  paper, 
those  dingy  bits  of  silver  and  copper  seemed  to  grow  radiant  with 
their  message  of  power  and  independence. 

A  great  hope,  a  glorious  certainty  swept  over  Abigail.  Her  eyes 
were  blinded,  her  heart  shaken.  Before  her  lay  the  opportunity  to 
prove  herself.  She  felt  strong  and  sure  and  joyous,  ready  to  face  the 
world  with  her  head  held  high,  ready  to  go  her  way  again  without  a 
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NGLAND'S  first  adventure  into  the  modem  delight 
in  vivid  color  has  come,  strangely  enough,  at  a  time 
when  England  as  a  nation  is  overwhelmed  with  shadows. 
In  London,  where  this  movement,  of  com-se,  has  its 
origin  and  its  most  brilliant  expression,  Ave  think  of  a 
J  great  city  overwhehiied  with  the  horror  of  war,  a  spirit 
shrouded  in  blackness  as  the  London  streets  at  night. 
And  yet  suddenly  a  magazine  called  "Color"  comes  to  our  office,  and 
in  it  we  find  a  variety  of  expressions  as  intensely  hving  and  richly 
colored  as  one  associates  with  the  old  days  of  Paris  or  Munich — an 
art  that  is  vital  in  every  phase  of  its  expression,  whether  in  the  "Patch 
of  Azaleas"  on  a  hillside  by  Edouard  J.  Claes,  all  scarlet  and  yellow 
and  orange  and  good  green,  or  in  the  stage  setting  for  INIartin  Har- 
vey's production  of  "Hamlet,"  by  George  Sheringham,  which  is  an 
amazing  harmony  of  reds  and  deep  dahlia  blues,  or  a  window  scene 
by  E.  Court,  where  through  the  window  one  sees  a  chill  winter  sky, 
but  on  a  table  nearbv  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  a  cheerful  little  Japanese 
doll. 

In  every  artistic  expression  there  is  a  sense  of  joyous  hfe,  some- 
times in  the  people,  sometimes  in  the  color.  We  are  reproducing  Mr. 
D.  Sharp's  dehghtful,  fresh,  Enghsh  hillside — "A  Spring  Morning," 
with  a  stiff  INIay  wind  and  lovely  children  on  their  way  to  school  or 
out  to  search  for  May  flowers.  The  vividness  of  this  pictm-e  is  all  in 
the  hfe  of  the  children  and  the  wonderful  wind-swept  pale  green  hills 
and  gray  clouds.    There  is  much  joy;  but  not  in  the  color. 

An  entirely  different  study  is  William  Strang's  "Com'tship,"  a 
homely  scene  Avith  the  vividness  of  color  and  intensity  of  interest  one 
usually  associates  with  Zuloaga.  The  spacing  of  the  color  is  very  sim- 
ple. There  is  scarcely  any  detail  except  in  the  brilhant  pile  of 
vegetables  on  the  table  in  the  foreground.  One  wonders  if  Mr. 
Strang  has  been  painting  in  Spain,  for  sm-ely  those  two  deeply  re- 
flective people  are  Castihan  rather  than  Enghsh  and  the  use  of  color 
and  the  costmiie  is  of  A^orthern  Spain. 

Wilham  Strang  beheves  in  the  great  and  simple  things  of  hfe — 
the  things  that  really  matter ;  he  believes  that  life  has  become  overlaid 
with  a  lot  of  "footy"  irrelevance,  just  as  buildings  may  become  over- 
laid Avith  meaningless  ornament  that  destroys  the  grand  structm-al 
unity.  But  Avhen  you  ask  him  what  these  things  are — these  things 
that  really  matter — he  refuses  to  be  draAvn. 

Unfortunately,  a  Avriter  dare  not  take  up  such  an  attitude  Avith- 
out  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  AA'ilful  obf uscation — especially 
Avhen  deahng  Avith  the  subject  of  Art.  So  he  must  refuse  to  lay 
stress  on  the  unexplainable,  and  content  himself  with  such  fish  as  Avill 
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not  escape  the  mesh  of  language.  He  may  not  accept  an  artist's  im- 
explained  mtentions  as  a  criterion  of  his  achievement ;  he  can  only  go 
by  what  they  appear  to  convey,  for  all  Art  is  essentially  communica- 
tive. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  noticed  about  Wilham  Strang's  art 
is  its  seriousness:  you  cannot  treat  it  hghtly,  because  he  refuses  to 
have  it  so.  He  is  quite  manifestly  a  searcher  after  Truth,  and  he  seeks 
to  approach  it  by  many  and  various  means.  This  accomits  not  only 
for  his  apparent  inconsistency,  but  also  for  his  courageous  youthful- 
ness  and  experimentalism — remarkable  in  a  sexagenarian. 

Perhaps  the  loveliest  pictm-e  shown  in  the  magazine  is  by  Mark 
Senior,  also  "Springtime"; — a  wonderfully  vital  figm-e  of  a  young 
girl  gathering  in  her  hands  a  branch  of  a  dwarf  rose  tree,  gathering 
them  as  though  she  could  not  wait  to  possess  their  beauty  and  then- 
fragrance.  She  is  sm-rounded  by  rose  bushes  and  back  of  her  is  a  de- 
licious blue  June  sky.  She  is  very  young,  very  eager  and  full  of 
delight  over  her  roses  and  over  life. 

THE  most  startling  subject  which  we  are  presenting  is  called 
"Study,"  b}^  Mr.  R.  Lowy.  There  is  no  detail  whatever  in  the 
picture  except  in  the  face,  which  is  freshly  and  deeply  reflective. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  is  just  a  few  splashes  of  color — orange  and 
pink  and  green  with  a  vivid  blue  and  black  cap.  The  woman's  face  is 
very  Slav  with  the  wide-set  eyes,  the  deep  sadness  and  the  beautiful 
modehng  of  Zorn's  peasants.  In  fact,  one  has  but  little  consciousness 
of  anything  in  the  pictui'c  except  the  expression  of  the  mouth  and  the 
tragic  eyes.  ^ATiile  the  background  is  more  brilliant  than  the  face,  it 
sinks  into  its  proper  place  without  in  any  way  encroaching  on  the 
exquisite  subtlety  of  the  painting  of  the  flesh  and  eyes. 

All  these  pictures  are  very  definitely  the  English  attitude  toward 
the  modern  color  craze.  In  other  words,  these  artists  use  color  for 
their  own  good  results.  They  are  not  imitating  Paris  or  Munich ;  they 
are  using  color  more  happily  and  more  freshly  without  losing  their 
sense  of  composition,  a  certain  subtle  understanding  of  human  beauty 
and  a  delight  in  the  relation  of  the  hmnan  race  to  the  wonder  of  their 
own  beloved  land. 

In  this  same  remarkable  English  magazine  we  have  a  delightful 
illustration  in  color  of  the  new  feeling  for  painted  fm-nitm-e,  which  is 
having  such  vogue  the  world  over  today.  The  specimen  shown  is  from 
Lady  Kinloch's  Painted  Furniture  Industry,  and  it  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  hght  Jacobean,  with  wonderful  reds  introduced  in  medaUions 
and  with  red  figured  cushions  at  each  end  of  the  settle.  The  magazine 
gives  us  an  interesting  httle  history  of  the  origin  of  painted  furniture ; 
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DELIGHTFUL  SPRINGTIME  STUDY  from  an  Eng- 
lish hilltop  by  Mark  Senior,  one  of  the  new  English  artists: 
A  wonderful  sense  of  spring,  sensitive  and  pervasive,  is  felt 
throughout  the  canvas. 


WILLIAM  STRANG,  A.  R.  A.,  in  his  more  modern  work  is  evidently 
affected  by  the  simplicity  and  brilliancy  of  the  futurist  painters:  In  his  genre 
picture  shown  here  we  feel  simplicity  as  it  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  early 
Italians  and  quite  remote  from  the  elaborateness  of  the  usual  English  acad- 
emy interiors. 


CHILDREN  IN  SPRINGTIME  seem  to  be  a  popular  motive  for  the 
work  of  the  modern  Englishman  just  at  the  present  moment,  perhaps 
because  it  carries  them  farther  away  from  wartime  conditions  than  any 
other  subject  possibly  could:  A  delightful  study  of  a  springtime  hillside  with 
happy  children  is  given  here  by  D.  Sharp. 


FUTURISM  WITH  AN  INTENSE  STUDY  of  and  appreciation 
of  human  interest  is  shown  in  a  sketch  by  R.  Lowy:  The  scene  and 
background  are  handled  very  simply  in  broad  spaces:  The  face  is 
treated  with  a  rare  understanding  of  simplicity  and  complex  human 
emotions. 


ENGLAND'S  NEW  ADVENTURE  IN  ART 

that  it  was,  in  fact,  first  utilized  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  early 
Dynasties.  These  people,  with  such  wonderful  sense  of  decorative 
art,  when  desiring  to  color  wood,  "adopted  the  method  of  first  coating 
it  with  a  thin  and  extremely  tenacious  form  of  fine  lime  plaster.  This 
had  many  advantages,  giving  a  smooth  surface,  which  partly  absorbed 
the  pigments,  and  dried  with  a  hard,  glossj^  enamel-like  surface.  It 
is  a  method  wliich,  under  various  modifications,  has  persisted  down 
to  om*  days,  and  in  certain  branches  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
gesso-workers  and  the  Venetian  and  Florentine  carvers  and  gilders. 

"The  Egyptian  decorators  made  use  of  both  pm-ely  convention- 
alized forms  and  more  reahstic  jiictures  for  adorning  their  household 
goods,  and  we  find  duality  in  design  prominent  in  the  few  specimens 
of  Mediaeval  painted  workwork  which  still  remain  to  us.  These  are 
mostly  great  chests,  though  chairs,  settles,  and  presses  exist,  the 
range  being  further  extended  by  representations  in  a  few  old  pictures. 
The  method  pui-sued  appears  to  have  been  to  give  the  whole  surface, 
or  the  panels  to  be  decorated,  a  thick  coat  of  paint — white,  black,  blue 
or  some  neutral  tint  being  used — upon  which  the  floral  scrolls,  inter- 
laced strap-work  would  be  pencilled  in  bright  colors,  acting  as  frames 
for  the  more  pictorial  motifs — heraldic  insignia,  little  landscapes  or 
figure  pieces.  .   .   . 

"In  Italy  the  Renaissance  workers  were  very  fond  of  adorning 
their  splendid  cabinets  and  treasure-chests  with  medallions  and 
panels,  splendidly  painted  in  enamels.  They  also  introduced  pictorial 
designs  in  pietra  dura  on  cabinets,  caskets,  tables  and  even  the  backs 
of  chairs,  the  style  of  the  Venetian,  Florentine  and  other  mosaics 
varying  considerably.  But  side  by  side  with  this  framing  of  minia- 
tui'cs  in  enamels,  in  mosaics  or  paintings  on  ivory,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  painting  on  the  bare  wood,  or  the  wood  covered  with  a  coat  of 
paint,  or  with  a  coating  of  fine  plaster.  The  fashion  spread  to  other 
countries.  .  .   . 

"in  England,  painted  furniture,  chiefly  landscapes  representing 
formal  gardens  with  clipped  hedges,  came  in  with  William  and  Mary, 
jiersisting  well  into  the  early  Georgian  period,  when  it  had  to  struggle 
with  Chinese  lacquer,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  of  insular,  and,  in- 
deed, of  amateur  origin,  and  the  gilded  and  painted  modelled  gesso 
work." 
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"THE    QUALITY    HOUSE":     THAT'S    WHAT 
WE  ARE  BUILDING  TODAY  IN  AMERICA 

"Man  makes  beauty  of  that  which  he  loves." — Renan. 

TYLE  in  architecture  might  be  defined  as  an  appro- 
priate use  of  materials  when  expressing  an  individual 
hne  of  thought.  In  Uterature  it  means  a  flowing  or 
abrupt,  arresting  or  appropriate  choice  of  words,  some 
characteristic  method  of  expressing  the  writer's  in- 
dividual point  of  view.  An  architect  works  with  brick, 
stone  and  wood,  combining  them  in  masses  and  lines 
that  express  his  thought,  his  ideal  of  lovely  homes  or  of  splendid  civic 
structures.  His  lines,  hke  those  of  a  ^vriter's,  are  flowing  or  abrupt, 
beautiful  or  ugly,  commonplacely  tame  or  glowing  with  the  arresting 
quahty  of  genius,  according  to  his  personal  consciousness. 

In  architectm-e  as  in  literature,  the  quahty  of  genius  is  difficult 
to  define.  It  is  expressed  in  some  inspired  disposition  of  constituent 
parts  so  that  the  whole  compels  attention  because  of  unusual  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  rule  for  the  assembling  of  materials  in  immortal 
beauty  any  more  than  there  is  a  rule  for  the  grouping  of  words  that 
make  undying  literatm-e.  Man  somehow  manages  to  impress  ma- 
terials or  words  with  his  own  essential  character.  Creators  cannot  help 
but  express  their  essential  refinement  or  coarseness,  their  corn-age  or 
temerity,  their  dream  or  their  stupor.  Man  can  express  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  o\sai  knowledge,  his  sense  of  fitness  and  of  beauty. 

Every  architect  or  every  group  of  architects  who  is  associated  in 
a  working  partnershij),  is  engaged  in  designing  homes,  office  buildings, 
bridges  or  civic  mommients  because  he  loves  the  work.  Men  are  very 
often  forced  into  many  professions,  into  many  kinds  of  business 
against  their  e^'cry  instinct  and  will,  through  some  outside  necessity 
they  are  forced  to  obey;  but  architects  are  not  of  this  class.  They 
make  houses  through  the  urge  of  their  own  desire  and  not  tlu'ougli 
y  force  of  circumstance.  Therefore,  they  create 
with  freshness,  with  a  vital  interest  in  every 
detail.  They  may  be  thwarted  at  every  turn 
by  their  chent's  wishes,  yet  somehow  their 
It^rf  genius  prevails.  The  strong  objections 
of  patrons  to  certain  beloved  ideas  often 
J';j;["^  '\  force  architects  to  even  better  ones  than 
'  "  ^^  -/il  those  they  had  cherished.  So  we  come 
-  to  the  truth  that  "it  is  in  working  withm 
limits  that  the  master  reveals  himself." 
However,  with  or  without  limits,  an 
;  arcliitect  cannot  but  voice  his  inherent 
"'  self. 
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"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 

We  are  showing  to  illustrate  this  idea  some  recent  work  of  the 
architects,  Caretto  and  Forster.  These  men,  not  content  with 
the  absorbing  problem  of  building  a  house  so  that  in  mass  it 
is  beautiful,  in  detail  charming,  and  in  line  striking,  also  strive 
for  the  added  distinction  of  quahty  in  texture  and  color.  Take  the 
house  they  designed  for  William  M.  Campbell  and  erected  at  Harts- 
dale,  New  York,  as  an  example  of  their  method  of  endowing  their 
work  with  quality.  "The  essential  quahty  of  a  thing,"  says  Hamilton, 
"are  those  aptitudes,  those  mamiers  of  existence  and  action  which 
it  cannot  lose  -v^dthout  ceasing  to  be."    This  house  has  a  quahty  that 


1».    •  '■    ■'-■ 
Residence  of  V.  E.  Minich  at  Scarsdale,  New  York:  Caretto  and  Forster,  architects. 

is  not  separable  from  its  existence.  This  is  the  rich  coloring  and 
texture  attained  by  the  combination  of  a  nmnber  of  materials.  With- 
out this  unusual  quality  the  house  would  lose  its  essential  character- 
istic. Some  houses  look  better  when  built  of  one  material  only,  say 
of  wood,  stone,  brick  or  concrete ;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Camp- 
bell house,  would  lose  all  character  if  built  of  any  one  material. 

The  lines  of  this  house  are  decidedly  English.  The  stones  used 
were  taken  from  the  property  and  selected  to  blend  with  brick  of  the 
entrance,  which  is  a  variable  dark  brown  running  into  bronzish- 
purplish  tones.  The  bricks  are  rough  and  laid  up  with  white  joints. 
The  roof  is  of  three  different  kinds  of  shingles — cypress,  white  cedar 
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"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 

and  red  cedar,  all  of  unequal  widths, 
stained  a  reddish  brown.  The  choice  of 
three  different  kinds  of  wood  in  shingling 
the  roof  was,  as  may  be  at  once  appre- 
ciated, to  create  a  time-mellowed  effect, 
for,  as  each  wood  takes  the  stain  a  little 
differently,  a  rich  modulation  of  tone  was 
'  obtained.     How  much  more  sensitively 

Sr'c'cr*'^  ahve  is  such  a  roof  than  those  painted  one  monotonous,  flat  tint! 
Barring  '  That  full  richness  of  color  variation  and  texture  be  obtained  in 

house.  this  house,  the  architects  have  introduced  cream  stucco  in  some  places, 

on  one  of  the  walls,  for  instance,  and  in  the  taU  chimney-pots.  The 
chimney  which,  under  their  handhng,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  house, 
is  a  large  one,  and  to  prevent  heaviness  they  have  cut  an  arch  through 
the  top.  This  brings  to  the  chimney  a  hght  graceful  note  that  is 
eminently  fitting  as  a  finish  to  so  substantial  a  base.  Another  un- 
usual note  is  in  the  deep  peacock  blue  of  the  blinds.  These  blinds  are 
ornamented  with  "cut-outs"  of  different  patterns  and  provided  with 
"S"  fasteners. 

The  inspiration  for  this  rich  and  beautiful  color  scheme  came  in 
part  from  the  setting  of  the  house,  which  is  in  an  open  grove  ahve 
with  color.  In  the  autunm  the  house  glows  as  though  one  with  the 
frost-tinted  trees  all  about,  so  that  the  whole  picture  is  unusually 
harmonious.  In  the  summer,  the  house,  because  of  its  color,  seems 
intimately  related  to  the  garden,  and  in  the  Avinter,  when  the  world  is 
colorless,  it  looks  warm,  cheerful  and  most  inviting.  Thus  the  house 
seems  to  be  capable  of  moods  as  though  it  had  conscious  personalitj^ 
Color  cadence  characterizes  it  as  though  it  were  of  Nature's  workman- 
Home  of  C.  O. 

Baring,  Harts- 
dale,  New  York: 
Distinguished  by 
rich  quality  of 
color  and  texture. 
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"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 
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Residence  of  H.  W.  Craw,  Esq.,  Gedney  Farms,  New  York,  embodying  the  fine  color 
quality  of  a  Caretto  and  Forster  home. 

ship.  It  has  strength  and  grace,  is  dignitied,  yet  not  repellingly  cold. 
Because  it  is  terminated  with  double  buttresses  it  looks  unusually  solid, 
substantial  and  endm-ing.  The  French  windows  gain  refinement 
from  the  Gothic  arch  effect,  and  the  brick  paved  terrace  enclosed  with 
low  stone  wall  gives  it  a  sociable,  friendly,  hospitable  air. 

This  same  desire  for  quality  of  color  and  texture  was  gamed 
for  the   V.   E.   Minich   house   at    Scarsdale,    New   York,    in   much 
the   same  way — that   is,   by   the   combination   of   a   variety  of   ma- 
terials.    The  timbers  of  this  house  are  of  old  chestnut,  cut  on  the 
place  and  of  imequal  widths  to  prevent  monotony.     Among  the  red 
tiles  of  the  roof  are  scattered  a  few  green  ones  to  give  it  a  soft,  mossy   Archway 
effect  and  save  it  from  duUness.     Variety  was  also  obtained  by  the   into  the 
treatment  of  the  gables,  for  the  twin  gables  are  of  plain  stucco  and   Jh^H^w. 
the  single  gable  of  half  timber.    The  group  of  chimney-pots  were  also 
made  of  unequal  heights   for   the   same 
reason,  namely,  to  prevent  a  tiresome,  un-  ^ 
varying  appearance   and   to   add   to   the      j 
imaginative  quality  of  the  house. 

A  unique  feature  is  the  picturesque 
martin  house  built  upon  the  chimney. 
These  useful  and  beautiful  birds  take 
kindly  to  colony  houses,   using  them   in 


Craw  home. 


"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 


Railroad  station  at  Baldwin,  Long  Island,  of  stucco,  brick  and  tile. 

preference  to  the  chimneys  which  have  attracted  them  ever  since  the 
first  chinmeys  were  made.  The  martin  house  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  chinmey  and  assm-es  the  garden  of  a  host  of  invaluable  gardeners. 

The  site  of  this  house  is  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  a  winding 
road  leads  up  to  it,  half  circling  it  to  reach  the  fireproof  garage 
located  in  the  basement  under  the  li\ang  room.  Entrance  to  the  house 
from  this  garage  is  up  a  stairway  through  the  center  of  the  house  to 
the  first  floor;  thus  guests  are  provided  with  convenient  and  perfect 
shelter  from  inclement  weather. 

In  the  home  of  C.  O.  Baring,  Hartsdale,  New  York,  we  find  a 
similar  striving  for  quahty.  It  is  EngHsh  in  feehng.  Brick,  stucco, 
timber  have  all  been  used.  The  rough  slate  of  the  roof  is  laid  at 
random  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof  turned  up  to  give  hghtsome  quality. 
The  treatment  of  the  roof  and  the  varying  tones  of  gray  slate  made 
use  of  give  the  roof  a  peculiar,  sparkling,  bright  quality.  The 
leaders  are  copper.  The  sohd  beams  and  posts  of  the  house  are  rough- 
hewm  and  left  to  check  and  split  to  give  them  a  natural  effect.  Though 
the  house  appears  as  though  the  interior  might  be  somewhat  cut  up, 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  every  room  has  a  clear  ceiling.  A  round 
window  has  been  introduced  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the  li\Tng 
room,  to  add  variety.  The  windows  have  been  made  with  wood 
muntins  that  give  somewhat  the  effect  of  leaded  glass.  The  main 
characteristic  of  this  house  is  a  warm  richness  of  color  and  a  striking 
originahty  of  form.  In  both  mass  and  detail  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  these  architects  may  be  discerned.  With  them  enthusiasm  for 
quality  does  not  stop  with  the  house,  but  includes  the  garden  also, 
where  it  is  gained  by  A'arietj'  of  flower  color  and  tree  form. 


"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 

THE  house  designed  for  Harvey  W.  Craw,  Gedney  Farms,  New 
York,  embodies  the  same  struggle  for  A^ariation.  The  front 
door  is  EngHsh  in  design,  has  small  hghts,  and  is  made  of  V-cut 
and  flat  panels  of  alternating  widths,  stained  blackish-brown  and  pro- 
vided with  old  Enghsh  hardware.  The  house  is  cream  stucco  and 
brick  with  slate  shingles.  The  chimney  is  brick  topped  with  stucco 
chimney-tops,  round  copper  leaders  with  gaily  painted  water  barrels 
to  add  color.  The  eaves  of  the  roof  are  turned  out  to  reheve  severity. 
The  garage  is  an  L  attached  to  the  main  house  and  connected  with  it 
by  means  of  a  large  terrace  used  as  outdoor  sitting  room. 

The  Halladay  house  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  is  a  Dutch 
Colonial — white  with  green  shutters,  dark  Clinker  Colonial  brick  with 
mauve  slate  roof.  The  hnes  are  extremely  interesting.  The  garden 
is  enclosed  by  a  lattice.  Unique  treatment  is  given  the  servants'  ex- 
tension by  providing  it  with  a  covered  walk  to  the  main  house  shut 
from  the  view  of  the  family  gardens  by  a  beautiful  hedge.  The 
brick  walk  is  laid  in  alternate  squares.  The  lanterns  and  hinges  of 
the  door  are  specially  designed,  leaders  are  alternately  square  and 
romid  to  prevent  monotony. 

Simplicity  of  hne  with  charm  of  color  characterizes  the  station  at 
Baldwin  on  the  Long  Island  road.  It  has  a  mottled  mauve  tile  roof. 
There  is  a  plain  stucco  frieze  just  beneath  the  eaves,  the  posts  are 
solid,  rough-hewn  and  pinned  together.  The  floor  is  brick  and  tile  in 
combination.    The  seats  between  the  posts  are  built  in  unity  with  the 
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THE  DREAM  OF  MING  WANG,  AS  PLAYED  IN 
THE  PEAR  TREE  GARDEN:  THE  LEGEND 
FROM  WHICH  "THE  YELLOW  JACKET"  WAS 
WRITTEN  BY  GEORGE  C.  HAZLETON  AND 
J.  HARRY  BENRIMO 

I  HE  Pear  Tree  Garden  belonged  to  the  king's  palace. 
In  the  springtune  it  was  fragrant  with  pearly  white 
pear  blossoms,  cherry  trees  stood  along  the  edge  of  it, 
in  its  deep  shadows  were  blue  pines.    In  this  garden  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  hved  the  great  Ming    Wang, 
the  august  Honorable,  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  of  glo- 
rious memory.     One  night    in    the    gi-eat  palace  of 
many  peaks,  Ming  Wang  was  visited  with  an  enchanted  dream,  a 
dream  of  mystery  and  beauty,  and  in  his  sleep  he  rambled  far  from 
the  Pear  Tree  Garden  out  over  the  wonder  of  the  moon. 

In  the  morning  he  returned  slowly  from  dreamland  with  a  vivid 
memory  of  all  that  had  happened  in  that  visit  to  the  moon.  He  told 
the  story  to  his  wife,  and  in  order  that  she  should  see  it  fully  and 
clearly  he  commanded  the  com-t  to  clothe  the  glory  of  his  dream  in  a 
beautiful  drama  which  should  be  played  beneath  the  pear  trees  in  the 
palace  yard  in  the  summer  time  for  the  beloved  queen. 

WITH  the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  trees,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  garden  close  to  us,  with  our  eyes  delighted 
with  rich  costumes  and  rare  jewels,  with  the  beautiful  sym- 
bolism of  conquering  the  world  through  love,  we  will  rest  in  the  Pear 
Tree  Garden  in  a  humble  seat  near  the  great  Ming  Wang  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  his  dream  as  played  by  his  courtiers. 

The  httle  bells  of  the  pagoda  tinkle  rhythmically,  the  property 
man  strikes  a  gong  and  claps  his  hands.  The  drama  "which  the  Pear 
Tree  Garden  Players  are  now  playing  is  the  history  of  Wu  Hoo  Git, 
the  pilgrkn  in  quest  of  an  ideal,  the  pilgrim  who  must  face  all  sorrow 
and  tragedy  of  the  world  and  triumph  through  love.  It  is  Parsifal 
again  and  Siegfried,  it  is  Lancelot  and  Buddha,  it  is  youth  seeking 
greatness  as  sjTnbolized  in  the  poetry  of  every  land  in  the  world.  Wu 
Hoo  Git  is  left  to  face  his  world-battle  alone,  and  he  starts  away  in 
search  of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow, the  royal  peacock  feathers.  All  his  adventm-es  are  set  forth  in 
the  Pear  Tree  Garden.  He  fords  terrible  moimtain  streams,  he 
scales  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  peak,  he  is  whirled  away  from  his  ad- 
venture in  life  in  blinding  snowstorms,  he  is  beguiled  by  the  Spider 
and  depressed  by  the  Autumn  Cloud.  In  this  splendid  adventure  of 
youth,  he  touches  the  hand  of  maternal  affection,  sweet  almond  eyes 
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CHEE  MOO  as  played  by  Mrs.  Coburn  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  in  New  York  this  fall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Coburn. 


■^ 


MR.  COBURN  AS  THE  CHORUS  in  his  own  presentation 
of  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  to  be  seen  at  the  Cort  Theater  this 
fall. 


.J^^  ^^"^  ^'^"^  ^'  ^^^  '^f*^  ^^  ^^  appears  in  the  present  production  of 
The  Yellow  Jacket":  At  the  right  Tai  Foh  Min: 
The  costumes  throughout  this  beautiful  production  are  those  used 
by  Mr.   Hazleton  and   Mr.   Benrimo  in  their  original  showing  of  this 
fascinating  Chinese  play. 
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CHEE  MOO  bids  farewell  to  the  adorable  Wu  Hoo  Git  in  the 
lower  circle  of  the  picture,  and  above  one  sees  her  renunciation  of  her 
baby  and  her  ascent  to  heaven. 


THE  DREAM  OF  MING  WANG 

of  joy  look  into  his;  but  because  he  has  started  his  perilous  journey 
through  the  great  sacrifice  of  mother  love  he  is  guarded  and  helped 
and  saved  for  complete  triumph — material  and  spiritual. 

IN  the  very  beginning  of  the  dream,  Chee  Moo,  his  mother,  walks 
in  her  lovely  garden  by  the  lily  pool  near  the  hyacinth  blooms, 

the  purple  wistaria  moves  caressingly  as  she  passes  and  the  white 
jasmine  fills  the  air  about  her  with  eager  reverence.  Chee  Moo  is 
the  wife  of  the  great  Governor,  Wu  Sin  Yin.  She  is  sad  in  her  beau- 
tiful garden  in  spite  of  her  lovely  boy,  Wu  Hoo  Git,  and  her  proud 
position.  For  the  second  wife  is  jealous  of  her,  and  the  second  wife 
has  a  maid  who  knows  strange  mysteries  that  make  enmity  unsafe- 
This  httle  maid,  Tso,  wishes  her  mistress  to  be  the  first  and  important 
wife  of  the  Governor,  that  her  own  position  at  the  court  may  be 
greater. 

"I  am  Tso,"  she  aimounces  herself.  "I  am  the  dust  in  the  sun- 
beam, I  am  one  of  the  darkest  shadows  in  the  play.  I  throw  a  tiny 
rainbow  shadow  across  the  eyes  of  my  mistress,  Due  Jung  Fah, 
which  makes  her  look  very  beautiful  in  her  rich  jewels  and  pretty 
gowns  and  then  I  draw  a  thunder-cloud  across  the  eyes  of  Wu  Sin 
Yin  and  he  sees  his  beautiful  child  twisted  and  deformed.  He  dis- 
poses of  Chee  Moo,  its  mother,  and  I  become  the  first  maid."  Alas, 
that  all  this  cruel  plot  should  work  against  Chee  Moo,  whose  lovely 
boy,  Wu  Hoo  Git,  is  only  saved  by  the  return  to  earth  of  the  spirit 
of  his  great-grandfather.  Ling  Won. 

Ling  Won:  "I  come  to  warn  you  and  to  save  your  son." 

Chee  Moo:  "It  is  too  terrible.  I  could  fill  a  crystal  vase  with  a 
mother's  tears.    What  shall  I  do?" 

Ling  Won:  "Send  the  august  Wu  Hoo  Git  on  his  world -journey 
alone." 

Chee  Moo:  "You  would  not  take  the  little  Wu  Hoo  Git  from  me !" 

Ling  Won:  "You  must  come  to  us  that  Wu  Hoo  Git  may  five 
to  the  glory  of  the  Emperor. 

Chee  Moo:  "But  he  will  lose  his  way  on  his  world-journey  with- 
out a  mother's  care  and  love." 

Ling  Won:  "The  future  is  for  the  gods;  we  are  spirits  and  know 
only  the  path  back  to  the  moon  whence  he  came.  His  steps  are 
toward  the  sun,  whither  he  goes." 

Chee  Moo:  "But  he  needs  a  mother  to  feed  and  to  look  after  him." 

Ling  Won:  "The  ravens  will  feed  him;  the  eagles  will  show  him 
the  mountain  peaks;  the  humming-birds  will  tell  him  the  names  of 
the  flowers  along  his  path;  the  goldfish  will  show  him  whither  the 
streams  flow  straight.    And  a  maiden  will  arise  to  teach  him  the  story 
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of  love.  Fear  not.  The  Gods  of  JNIercy  and  of  Love  will  hold  his 
hands." 

Chce  Moo:  "My  Wu  Hoo  Git— my  little  Wu  Hoo  Git.  Your 
mother's  heart  melts  for  you." 

Ling  Won:  "He  will  go  up  and  up  and  up,  till  he  wears  the  sun- 
hued  garment,  the  yellow  jacket." 

Chee  Moo  decides  to  follow  Line/  Won's  advice.  She  writes  him 
a  letter  with  blood  from  her  o\mi  veins. 

Chee  Moo:  "A  mother's  tears  are  faUing  as  rain.  They  will  fill 
the  valleys  across  his  path  that  his  life-boat  may  float  from  mountain 
peak  to  momitain  peak  and  confound  his  enemies  who  follow  him. 
Ancestors  guard  him,  love,  embrace  him.  Will  I  hear  his  baby  cry 
and  not  be  able  to  come  to  him  ?  Must  I  see  the  tears  in  his  baby  eyes 
and  not  be  able  to  wipe  them  away?" 

Ling  Won:  "Yes,  yes." 

Chee  Moo,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  sinks  to  the  stage.  The 
property  man  and  his  assistants  bring  a  ladder  and  place  it  at  the 
opening.  Chee  Moo  rises  with  their  help  and  climbs  up  the  ladder 
to  enter  heaven,  that  her  little  son  may  take  his  world-journey  alone. 

\T^TU  HOO  GIT  grows  to  manliood  in  the  care  of  Lee  Sin, 

Iflf      the  old  farmer,  and  it  is  not  until  he  seeks  to  know  his  hfe 

history  and  to  reach  out  for  the  adventures  of  the  world 

that,  as  in  the  case  of  Siegfried,  the  door  is  open  and  he  goes  forth 

trumpet  in  hand  for  the  adventures  through  which  he  must  pass  to 

gain  the  yellow  jacket  and  the  peacock  feathers. 

Before  he  starts  out  on  his  adventures  the  play  gives  us  a  vision 
of  Daffodil,  who  is  to  be  the  rival  of  Wu  Hoo  Git.  the  rival  for  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  happiness  of  love,  for  the  power  of 
the  conqueror — a  very  exquisite  person  who  regards  all  of  life  as 
too  \Tilgar  for  his  august  api^reciation.  He  calls  to  his  aid  Yin  Suey 
Gong,  he  with  a  hump  on  his  back,  who  is  to  lead  Wu  Hoo  Git  astray, 
to  overwhehn  him  with  flattery,  to  put  before  him  the  temptation  of 
youthful  love,  to  lead  him  astray  in  the  mountains  and  to  blow  the 
breath  of  winter  winds  over  his  spiritual  consciousness.  Yin  Suey 
Gong  is  a  philosopher,  yet  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous  serA'ant. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  garden  Wti  Hoo  Git  comes  forth  to 
l)attle  with  hfe,  to  love  it,  to  conquer  it, 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "^\niere  do  I  find  myself?" 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "In  the  land  where  the  honey  is  sweet  and  the 
bees  have  lost  their  sting.  In  the  land  of  perfumed  pleasure,  where 
the  cups  are  heavy  with  silver  rice-wine  and  the  lips  of  love  are  hea\y 
with  greeting  and  every  desire  is  finished  in  its  answer." 
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Wu  Hoo  Git:  "But  this  is  not  the  land  I  seek.  I  look  for  my 
ancestors." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "You  are  augustly  wise.  You  are  old  and 
learned.  I  how  to  the  magnificence  of  your  dress,  your  wonderful 
jewelry  of  amber." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "I  am  transcendently  wise." 

Yin  Sueij  Gong:  "There  are  only  two  things  to  please  the  taste 
of  an  august  man  hke  you." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "Only  two  in  this  broad  world f 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "Only  two.  You  may  travel,  you  may  study, 
you  may  know;  but  pearly  wine  and  luscious  women  are  all  that  you 
will  find.  Some  far  countries  boast  of  the  dance,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
woman.  Our  august  land  oft  speaks  in  song;  but  that,  too,  is  sweet 
from  the  lips  of  woman  only.  It  is  not  the  note  or  string.  It  is  the 
lips  that  sing.  To  know  Avine  and  women  is  rarer  far  than  to  know 
classics.     The  great  scholars  know  this,  but  praise  not  my  honesty." 

Wii,  Hoo  Git:  "You  make  me  wonder.  But  it  concerns  me  not 
in  my  search  for  my  ancestors." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "Be  tutored  by  glorious  woman,  the  rims  of 
whose  rice  wine-cujjs  are  crystallized  with  kisses." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "^Vliat  are  kisses?" 

Through  the  pathway  are  seen  four  flower  girls.  Wu  Hoo  Git 
stops  as  they  come  toward  him  saying,  "How  modest  they  are!  Fans 
before  their  rose  faces.     It  makes  smiling  in  my  heart." 

Yiji  Suey  Gong:   "It  has  pleased  many." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "By  what  charm  do  women  hold  us  enchained?" 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "Wise  men  have  wondered." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "This  was  never  taught  me  in  philosophy.  How 
much  there  is  to  learn !" 

One  of  the  girls  sings  and  dances.  At  the  end  of  the  music,  Wu 
Hoo  Git  says,  "She  sings  with  lips  that  part  like  opening  roses.  My 
foster-mother  never  sang  like  that.    I  feel  something  here  that  beats." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "Tliat  is  vour  heart.  Philosophy  knows  nothing 
of  it." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "I  like  her,  she  is  so  sweetly  made." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "You  may  hold  her  and  embrace  her  beauties." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "My  arms  may  not  be  strong  enough." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "Hers  were  made  to  help  you." 

Wu  Hoo  Git,  taking  the  girl  in  his  arms:  "It  is  easier  than  I 
thought.  She  grows  more  delicately  beautiful.  She  is  sweeter  than 
the  rarest  incense." 

Yin  Suey  Gong:  "You  may  taste  her  lips." 

The  property  man  here  arranges  couches  and  cushions  into  a 
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lovely  "flower-boat."  The  two  young  people  take  their  seats. 
Bamboo  poles  are  handed  to  Wu  Hoo  Git,  and  through  the  magic  of 
love  and  the  mystery  of  youth  and  the  enchantment  of  the  scene  in 
the  Pear  Tree  Garden,  we  reahze  that  the  flower-boat  is  about  to  slip 
away  down  the  stream,  carrj^ing  as  its  freight,  love  and  romance  and 
the  first  golden  hour  of  youth. 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "By  what  name  are  you  called?" 

Chow  Wan:  "Chow  Wan,  Autumn  Cloud." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "I  do  not  imderstand  you,  but  I  like  you  better 
than  philosophy." 

Chow  Wan:  "When  you  have  said  farewell  to  me,  you  will  be  a 
wiser  philosopher." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "Must  we  part?" 

Chow  Wan:  "Not  for  many  perfumed  days." 

The  Chorus:  "  'Tis  a  flower-boat  which  floats  upon  a  silver  river 
of  love. 

Chow  Wan:  "Let  us  float  among  the  lotus  plants  while  the  night 
birds  perch  on  the  moon-rays  and  sing  to  us,  and  I  answer  their  song." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "This  is  the  night  of  love.  Let  not  the  morning 
come." 

Chow  Wan:   "A  love  boat  passes  us  in  the  moonlight." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "It  holds  a  woman  and  a  man  in  sweet  embrace. 
It  is  the  lotus-Hpped  fan  girl." 

IT  is  while  Wu  Hoo  Git  is  searching  for  his  ancestors  that  they 
may  protect  and  comfort  him  after  his  sad  adventures  on  the 

flower-boat,  which  turn  out  as  the  tragic  adventm-es  of  the  great 
knights  of  the  Grail  always  have  turned  out,  leaving  the  pilgrim  sad, 
poor  and  seeking  true  love,  that  he  discovers  3Ioy  Fah  Loy,  the  Plum 
Blossom.  He  chances  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  the  family  of  the 
Plum  Blossom,  and  here,  indeed,  he  finds  true  love — not  at  once  or 
for  hghtly  taking,  but  he  has  a  vision  of  the  augustly  blessed  emotion 
that  brings  to  him  reverence  and  joy  and  an  added  desire  to  scale 
every  height  that  he  might  share  success  wath  the  lovely  Plum  Blossom. 

Wu  Hoo  Git  tells  this  august  woman  heart,  "I  have  traveled  the 
road  of  pleasure.    I  have  sailed  on  the  flowery  sea  of  sin." 

Mo?/ jPa/i  1/02/ :  "How  enchanting!  How  old  are  you?  You  must 
be  forty,  you  are  so  beautiful  and  so  wise.    Walk  for  me." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "I  would  walk  into  yom-  eyes  and  hps." 

Moy  Fah  Loy:  "Then  I  should  have  traveled  the  flowery  paths 
just  as  far  as  you." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "I  would  have  celestially  sworn  thai  I  had  measured 
the  depths  and  heights  of  joy;  but  now  I  know  I  have  only  stood  on 
the  rim  of  the  false  jade  cup  before  I  looked  into  your  eyes." 
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And  then  Wu  Hoo  Git  passes  on  to  other  adventui-es.  His  enemy, 
Daffodil,  whose  crown  Wu  Hoo  Git  must  wrest  eventually,  is  fearful 
of  his  success.  "I  will  impede  his  journey  toward  my  person  and 
my  throne,"  he  says.  "I  will  tlirow  death  evils  in  his  pathway.  I 
will  place  before  him  a  lofty  mountain  peak— that  he  may  exhaust 
himself  in  climbing  over  it.    I  will  direct  the  battle  with  my  fan." 

And  the  momitain  peak  is  made  with  tables  one  above  another 
and  one  above  another  until  a  battlement  is  formed  and  over  this 
lofty  hilltop  which,  as  you  watch  the  players  in  the  Pear  Tree  Gar- 
den, seems  quite  insurmomitable,  the  almost  exhausted  Wu  Hoo  Git 
finally  travels  until  he  reaches  breathlessly  the  top.  Then,  having 
successfully  scaled  the  mountain,  he  presses  on  to  battlefields  and 
from  battlefields  he  crosses  fearful  rivers,  and  monsters  and  terrors 
piarsue  him. 

At  last  Wu  Hoo  Git  reaches  a  wayward  river  and  a  bridge.  The 
water  confronts  him.  (It  is  a  space  on- the  stage  between  two  stools.) 
The  chasm  seems  deep  and  chill  and  the  way  very  narrow.  He  is  ad- 
vised to  find  a  safer  crossing.  "Let  us  be  brave  souls,"  he  says.  He 
steps  on  the  bridge,  which  is  a  narrow  plank,  and  falls  to  his  knees, 
the  horror  below  him  is  so  great.  He  breathes  a  silent  prayer  to  the 
mother  who  went  up  the  ladder  to  heaven.  He  kisses  the  httle  baby 
garment  which  she  left  him  wdth  her  words  and  prayers  painted  on 
it  from  the  blood  of  her  WTist.  He  sees  terrible  sights  in  the  waters 
below— a  serpent's  face,  and  then  at  last  he  rises  to  his  feet  courageous 
and  strong.  With  a  shout,  "For  Plmn  Blossom  I  will  conquer  earth 
and  heaven,"  he  jumps  from  the  "bridge." 

BUT  his  anxiety  and  his  difficulties  are  not  over.  He  is  attacked 
by  the  God  of  Thunder,  by  Kom  Loi,  the  spider  who  seeks  to 
ensnare  and  slay  him,  who  woos  him  with  a  face  as  gentle  as 
Plum  Blossom's.  The  spider  spits  witch-daggers  at  him,  tries  to 
destroy  his  love  and  his  fife,  throws  silk  strands  about  him.  Finally 
Wu  Hoo  Git  becomes  tied  up  in  strands  and  falls,  then  he  calls  to 
Plum  Blossom,  "Moy  Fah  Loy,  save  me!" 

Moy  Fah  Loy:  "I  came  to  you  in  yom*  hour  of  need." 

Wu  Hoo  Git:  "I  will  build  a  moimtain  that  shall  kiss  high 
Heaven,  and  on  the  top  of  it  I  will  cone  ten  thousand  peaks  till,  top- 
ping the  highest  with  my  dainty  foot,  you  palpitate  within  my  august 
arms." 

But  Moy  Fah  Loy  is  in  Heaven.  She  has  made  herself  a  spirit  to 
guard  him  through  his  world  pilgrimage  and  she  assures  him  that 
while  she  is  in  Heaven,  although  love  is  in  her  heart,  she  has  no  body 
for  him  to  love,  neither  lips,  nor  arms,  nor  eyes. 

From  this  on  frightful  shapes  pm-sue  him,  monsters  with  glitter- 
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ing  eyes,  the  tiger  father  of  all  tigers.  And  his  companion,  Git  Ilok 
Gar,  warns  him  to  run  and  at  least  save  himself.  But  Wu  Hoo  Git 
answers,  "I  shall  augustly  sever  its  head  to  crown  my  love  with  \'ic- 
tory."  And  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  yellow  jacket  as  courage 
in  pursuit  of  immortal  love,  in  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail,  hrings  at 
the  end  safety  and  courage. 

At  last  JFtt  Hoo  Git,  nearing  the  end  of  his  journey,  is  enveloped 
in  fearful  blasts  of  snow  and  feels  life  slipping  from  him.  "Moy 
Fah  Loy!  Plum  Blossom!  You,  too,  desert  me  in  my  hour  of 
death."  Here  the  sjjirit  of  his  mother  comes  for  the  first  time — Chce 
Moo,  who  wrote  his  story  in  blood. 

Chee  Moo:  "May  the  sweetness  of  my  Heaven-prayer  bring 
warmth  into  your  world  body." 

And  so  at  the  end  Wu  Hoo  Git  is  saved  by  the  mother  who  ga\e 
her  hfe  at  the  beginning  for  his  chances  for  splendor  and  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  love  all  through  that  saves  Wu  Hoo  Git,  the  love  of 
woman  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  And  at  the  end,  as  we  have 
imagined,  he  conquers  even  the  delicate  Daffodil  king,  who  has 
sought  to  injure  him  at  every  turn.  And,  of  course,  having  found 
his  kingdom,  he  must  find  his  queen,  and  Plum  Blossom  naturally 
gives  up  her  diadem  in  Heaven  for  her  crown  beside  Wu  Hoo  Git. 

"Your  slipper,"  he  says  to  her,  "shall  be  my  scepter." 

Moy  Fah  Loy:   "Mylove!" 

Wu  Hoo  Git:   "My  Plum  Blossom!" 

Chee  Moo,  from  an  opening  in  the  curtain,  the  other  side  of  which 
is  Heaven,  "The  world  and  wisdom  are  bis." 

And  so  with  all  good  things  for  the  courageous,  with  love  trium- 
phant, the  dream  of  Ming  Wang  ends  and  the  story  as  it  comes  to 
us  today  is  told  in  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  which  has  been  ijerformed  all 
round  the  world  in  the  last  four  years. 

[The  Craftsman  has  permission  from  the  publishers  of  "The  Yellotv  Jacket"  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company)  to  present  the  above  article. 

"The  Yclloiv  Jacket,"  both  play  and  book,  is  by  George  C.  Hazleton,  and  J.  Harry  Ben- 
rimo.  The  play  was  first  presented  in  New  York  four  years  ago  this  fall,  meeting  with 
immediate  succcs  d'esiimc.  Since  its  presentation  in  New  York  it  has  been  presented  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Benrimo  at  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Benrimo  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Reinhardt  at  its  presentation  in  Berlin,  with  Benevante  in  Madrid,  in 
Warsaw  with  Stanislauski.  It  was  also  presented  in  Moscow,  in  Vienna,  in  Budapest, 
Cologne,   London,  until   it  has   literally  been  called  "the  play  which  has  charmed  the  world." 

The  book  was  copyrighted  in  1913  by  George  C.  Hazleton,  Jr.,  and  J.  Harry  Ben- 
rimo, and  is  protected  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  all  rights,  including  acting,  moving-pic- 
tures and  publications,  are  reserved  by  the  authors] 
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TO  A  CHINESE  SACRED  LILY:    BY  PHYLLIS 
WARD 

I    STAND  and  worship  at 
thy  pagan  shrine, 
Thou  flower  of  the  mystic 

East!  and  see 
With  inward  eye  that  priestly 

pageantry — 
A  nation  going  forth  to 

worship  thee! 
Thy  fragrance,  hke  a  rising 

incense  sweet. 
From  some  old  Chinese  temple, 

fills  the  air. 
And  with  its  magic  seems  to 

show  them  there. 
Ascending  slowly  the 

pagoda  stair, 
Bearing  within  their  arms 

thy  creamy  blooms ! 
How  many  milhon  souls  have 

nurtured  thee 
Down  through  the  ages  till  you 

come  to  me. 
To  open  out  upon  the  world 

and  see 
No  kneeling  forms  or  high, 

dim  temple  roof, 
Only  an  alien  worshipper, 

intent 
On  thee,  thou  mystery  of  the  Orient! 
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THE  CRAZE  FOR  THE  SIMPLE  HOUSE:  HOW 
IT  IS  BUILT  AND  DECORATED 

iHE  trend  of  architectural  progress  during  the  past 
year  has  been  markedly  toward  a  more  dignified  sim- 
jDlicity  in  exteriors  and  a  greater  refinement  of  details 
in  interiors.  This  is  noticeable  in  small  as  well  as  in 
large  houses,  in  om-  own  country,  in  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  even  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  We 
are  considering  in  this  statement,  of  coui'se,  conditions 
of  domestic,  not  of  civic  architecture.  The  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, assembhng  as  it  did  the  best  examples  of  recent  work  of  the 
architects  of  America  as  well  as  those  of  our  neighboring  nations, 
provided  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  study  and  comparison  of  present 
styles  and  of  the  influences  that  shaped  them. 

The  war  has  forced  radical  changes,  cramping  architectural 
progress  in  one  direction,  liberating  it  in  others.  The  difficulties  of 
obtaining  certain  accustomed  materials  have  compelled  a  working 
acquaintance  with  others.  The  exigencies  of  business  have  made 
builders  consider  the  cost  more  carefully  than  formerly,  to  weigh  the 
desire  for  "gingerbread"  with  that  for  better  materials  and  workman- 
ship. Always  the  decision  has  been  for  stronger  and  better  founda- 
tions, for  materials  that  last,  for  simpler  form  of  construction  rather 
than  for  extravagant  ornament.  Limitation  of  means,  therefore,  has, 
as  it  were,  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  has  shown  men  how 
to  treasm-e  the  good  and  discard  the  worthless,  has  taught  people  to 
discriminate  between  essentials  and  non-essentials. 

There  has  been  during  this  last  year  great  advance  in  the  use  of 
brick  for  house  building,  and  therefore  brick  of  better  quahty,  color 
and  textiu-e  has  been  made  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Never  has  there 
been  a  more  attractive  or  more  sensible  use  of  this  time-tried,  building 
material.  Wood  also  has  undergone  transformation  in  the  hands  of 
the  builders,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  exteriors,  the  house  walls, 
roofs,  trim,  etc.  We  find  freer  use  of  stains  and  a  tendency  toward 
more  color  in  paint.  One  recent  way  of  introducing  color  that  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  is  in  blinds  and  shutters.  The  sohd-panel 
bhnds  used  in  protecting  country  houses  are  often  painted  in  bright 
apple  green  or  rich  deep  blue  that  make  fine  color  patches  against  the 
house  and  relate  it  in  a  pleasing  way  with  the  garden. 

Wood  used  in  the  interior  of  houses  is  given  softer  finish,  there  is 
less  varnish  and  shine.  Furniture  is  often  painted  in  cheerful  colors 
and  in  amusing  design.  There  are  fewer  articles  about  the  house, 
and  these  few  are  of  better  quality.  The  demand  for  individual  in- 
stead of  factory-made  rugs,  furnitm'e,  lamps,  brass  and  copper 
pieces,  table  linen,  etc.,  is  extraordinary,  showing  that  people  are  mov- 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  BOUDOIR  in  tempera  by  H.  Davis 
Richter,  is  shown  in  the  upper  picture. 

DINING  ROOM  of  "Weyton,"  Weybridge.  England: 
Castle  and  Warren,  architects:  Beautiful  example  of  mod- 
ern artistic  simplicity. 
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MAHOGANY 
DRESSING  TABLE 
with  fine  inlay:  De- 
signed by  M.  H.  Baillie 
Scott:  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  beauty  of 
simple  lines  in  modern 
English  furniture. 


MAHOGANY 
SI  DEB  O  ARD 
recently  designed 
by  M.  H.  Baillie 
Scott:  Classical  in 
its  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  pro- 
portion. 
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ing  away  from  a  desii-e  for  conmionplaceness  to  that  of  wishing  for 
really  choice  articles.  A  general  revival  of  handicraft  is  certain. 
Housewives  are  becoming  skilled  as  of  old,  in  weaving,  embroidery, 
wood  carving,  fine  sewing  and  the  general  average  of  art  sense  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

THE  featiu-e  that  has  influenced  the  external  aspect  of  houses 
more  generally  than  any  other  is,  perhaps,  the  outdoor  hving 
room  or  sleeping  porch.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  British  East 
Africa,  in  most  of  the  British  Colonies  in  fact,  the  outside  hving  room 
is  always  the  dominating  factor.  For  people  will  have  a  loggia,  a 
wide  porch  or  patio  or  terrace  fitted  with  lounging  chairs,  tables  for 
books,  tasteful  rugs,  flower  boxes,  etc.,  where  they  can  be  out  of  doors 
the  major  part  of  the  time.  Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  architects  have 
long  been  giving  especial  thought  toward  the  introducing  of  outdoor 
rooms,  to  floor  plans  that  place  the  sleeping  porch  in  convenient  as 
well  as  architectm-ally  beautiful  relation  to  the  other  rooms.  Through- 
out the  East  also  we  find  such  sensible  provision  for  health  and  com- 
fort in  most  of  the  new  house  plans.  Old  houses  all  tlu'ough  the  East 
are  being  brought  up-to-date  with  wide  verandas  or  pergola  wings 
intended  to  serve  as  sitting  or  reception  rooms. 

Architects  in  designing  the  new  houses  are  not  permitted  to  over- 
look the  chent's  desire  for  the  open-air  sleeping  porch.  It  is  insisted 
upon  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  If  storms  occasionally  blow  too 
fiercely  they  are  shut  out  with  roll  canvas  curtains.  People  who  have 
once  experienced  the  deliciously  refreshing  sensation  that  follows  a 
sleep  in  the  open  are  ever  after  eager  to  repeat  the  dehght,  so  archi- 
tects are  constrained  to  reckon  with  open-air  sleeping  porches.  In 
Mediaeval  days  look-out  towers  and  battlemented  walls  exerted  an  all- 
powerful  influence  over  domestic  architecture;  today  the  open-air 
sitting  room  is  the  predominating  swaying  factor. 

The  designing  and  furnishing  of  small  houses  or  cottages  offers 
a  great  field  for  original  or,  we  might  say,  for  individual  form  and 
decoration  because  cottage  owners  usually  aim  to  incorporate  in  them 
some  striking  personal  characteristic.  Cottages  must  necessarily  be 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  possible  simphcity.  Everything  must  be 
eliminated  save  the  absolutely  needful.  Every  angle,  corner,  gable 
or  dormer  must  be  used  to  hold  a  built-in  table,  cupboard  or  chest  of 
drawers — if  space  be  properly  conserved. 

One  of  our  sketches  shows  a  dormer  window  with  fitted  dressing 
table  and  chest  of  drawers.  Another  shows  a  combination  cupboard 
and  shelves  built  in  a  small  space  between  a  fireplace  and  a  wall.  Such 
useful  articles  are  not  only  picturesque  additions  to  a  httle  home, 
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but  they  cost  much  less  than  movable  ones  and  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. Dressers  built  into  kitchens  to  hold  rows  of  bright  plates  above 
and  provided  with  doors  below,  behind  which  pots  and  pans  may  be 
stored,  give  a  bright  domestic  look  to  the  room  and  they  certainly 
make  a  convenient  working  center.  The  space  beneath  stairways 
could  just  as  well  be  utilized  with  ojjen  shelves  filled  with  books  and 
magazines  and  a  few  bright-colored  jars  or  other  ornaments,  as  closed 
with  ordinary-looking  closet  doors.  In  some  places  even  a  cozy 
writing  desk  could  be  constructed  in  the  space  beneath  the  stairs. 


A  COTTAGE  nmst  be  built  with  exceptional  thought  for  pro- 
portion of  doors,  windows,  walls,  moldings,  fireplaces,  etc.,  else 
it  will  be  impossible  even  with  an  inspired  color  sense  to  make 
a  pleasing  atmosphere.  Good  taste  in  color  and  furnishing  is  not 
enough,  though  it  certainly  goes  a  long  ways  toward  making  a  beau- 
tiful room.  The  choice  of  furnitm-e,  of  lamps,  rugs,  wall  papers  and 
pictures  and  then  the  matter  of  their  grouping  are  all  of  great  im- 
portance, but  nothing  can  be  done  with  a  room  that  is  originally  badly 
balanced  in  form  and  proportion.  Little  houses,  Like  jewels,  must  be 
exquisitely  formed;  they  cannot  be,  as  it  were,  rough-hewn  hke  great 
blocks  of  stone. 


Living  room  of  an  English  cottage  recently  completed  showing  built-in  features  of 
convenience  and  beauty. 
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Dormer  window  with  fitted  dress 
ing  table  and  chest. 


The  larger  houses  natui-ally  can 
carry  more  elaborate  decoration  than 
the  smaller  ones.  The  general  tendency 
in  interior  color  seems  to  be  toward 
lighter  and  gayer  schemes,  the  idea 
being  to  produce  pleasing,  harmonious 
effects  that  cheer,  refresh  and  rest  the 
owners,  their  family  and  guests.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  introduce  panels 
executed  in  stained  woods.  This  new  art 
has  great  decorative  possibilities  and 
promises  interesting  developments. 
Marquetry  in  itself,  of  com'se,  is  not  a 
new  art,  but  the  method  of  its  present 
use  as  panels  in  large  homes,  in  city 
hbraries,  clubhouses,  etc.,  is  certainly 
an  innovation.  When  the  woods  are 
artistically  selected  such  panels  are  not 
only  wonderfully  rich  in  color,  but  pos- 
sess unusual  decorative  value. 
The  past  year  shows  an  increase  toward  individual  treatment  of 
walls  instead  of  the  use  of  papers.  Wlien  papers  are  used  they  have 
a  tendency  toward  what  might  be  called  humor,  such  as  Americanized 
versions  of  Chinese  designs,  gay  parrots  and  tropical  birds  among 
weirdly  colored  foliage,  queer  conventionalized  little  _ 
trees,  etc.  Such  papers  are  in  great  demand  for 
country  bedrooms,  for  breakfast  rooms,  nurseries, 
and  smi  rooms;  but  for  living  rooms,  halls  and  din- 
ing rooms  a  more  dignified  decoration  is  preferable. 
Walls  covered  with  a  coarse  canvas  and  decor- 
ated by  being  painted  upon  in  tempera  colors  is 
frequently  advocated  when  something  especially 
delicate  or  original  is  desired.  A  design  by  H.  Davis 
Richter  for  a  boudoir  finished  in  this  method  shows 
a  harmonious  scheme  of  silver  gray  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  warm  black  relieved  with  notes  of 
bright,  pure  blue,  emerald  green  and  amber.  In  this 
room  is  black  lacquered  furniture  with  silver  mounts. 
Though  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  may  at  first 
thought  seem  to  be  too  severe  for  a  lady's  boudoir, 
yet  the  delicacy  of  design  and  refinement  of  imagina- 
tion relieve  it  of  any  suggestion  of  such  a  charge,  as  - 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  our  illustrations. 

A  cupboard  and 
shelves  in  recess  be- 
tween fireplace  and 
wall. 
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We  are  also  showing  two  pieces  of  fui'niture  designed  by  M.  H. 
Baillie-Scott  which  proves  the  beauty  of  fui'niture  constructed  upon 
absolutely  simple  lines.  The  only  rehef  on  these  designs  is  that  of  a 
fine  inlay.  Mahogany  when  selected  with  such  knowledge  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dressing  table  scorns  thought  of  much  decoration.  The 
central  mirror  is  flanked  by  two  boxes  divided  into  small  compart- 
ments to  hold  toilet  articles.  The  lids  when  opened  form  trays  at  each 
side  of  the  table. 

ONE  of  the  newest  materials  displayed  this  last  year,  to  be 
used  for  hangings,  is  a  figured  velvet  which,  when  shown  re- 
cently in  London,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
advance  in  the  art  of  velvet  weaving  developed  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  new  fabric  consists  of  three  heights  of  pile,  whereas  up  till  this 
invention,  the  "pile-on-pile"  velvets  did  not  exceed  two  heights.  The 
possibihty  of  this  new  achievement  of  Mr.  Frank  Warner's  seems 
endless. 

From  Canada  the  report  of  the  year  is  most  encovu-aging.  Canada 
is  rich  in  building  materials.  Houses  of  the  better  class  are  often  of 
stone  because  this  material  is  found  ahnost  everywhere  and  in  many 
beautiful  shades.  Chinmeys  are  generally  conspicuous  features,  for 
big  fireplaces  are  important  parts  of  all  Canadian  houses,  so  also  are 
steep  pitched  roofs  to  shed  the  heavy  snows.  Since  these  roofs  must 
often  support  heavy  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  they  are  apt  to  be  made  of 
tile,  slate  or  copper  sheet  metal.  Sun  rooms  are  growing  in  favor. 
Being  enclosed  with  glass,  they  make  the  most  attractive  winter  sitting 
rooms.  Since  in  the  summer  they  are  often  used  as  sleeping  porches, 
they  are  generally  enclosed  outside  the  casements,  which  swing  in, 
with  metal  screens. 

Climate  natui-ally  exerts  a  big  influence  upon  the  architectm-e  of 
New  Zealand.  Builders  must  count  upon  heavy  rainfalls  and  prepare 
for  a  long  dry  season  so  that  wide  verandas  are  universal.  Timber  is 
abundant,  so  is  the  most  inexpensive  and  therefore  universal  building 
material.  In  pioneer  days  even  the  foundations  of  houses  were  of 
wood  blocks.  Now,  however,  though  wood  is  still  used  largely  for  in- 
side walls,  roofs  are  of  interlocking  tile,  asbestos  or  metal  slates. 
Brick  and  concrete  has  not  been  popular  because  of  its  cost,  though 
occasionally  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  people  are  built  of  these 
materials. 

Editor's  Note. — The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  "The  Studio  Year  Book  of 
Decorative  Art."  courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Book  Review  department  of  this  magazine. 


THE   BEAUTY  OF  HUMBLE    GARDENS:     BY 
MRS.  ALEX.  CALDWELL 

JHE  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  a  gift  shared  aUke  by 
those  of  low  as  well  as  of  high  degree,  as  are  all  the 
other  finest  experiences  of  hfe,  such  as  love,  happiness, 
joy  of  motion,  delight  of  perfume  and  sweet  sounds. 
Therefore  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  hmnble  little 
gardens  should  not  be  owned  by  every  one.  They 
breathe  as  exquisite  a  spirit  and  show  forth  as  perfect 
a  form  as  those  of  nobler  magnitude,  because  they  are  made  by  people 
who  want  them  verj"^  much  indeed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unassimiing  little  gardens  are  often  far  more 
pleasing,  more  adorable  and  altogether  to  be  desired  than  pretentious 
ones,  for  they  are  fashioned  by  intuition,  inspired  by  love  instead  of 
created  at  the  arrogant  command  of  some  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand their  ways  at  all,  but  desires  them  because  he  sees  other  people 
have  them.  Gardens  as  individuals  are  hke  flowers  themselves,  that  is, 
some  are  queenly  like  the  rose,  some  splendid  of  color,  but  for  which 
we  feel  no  attachment  such  as  the  dahlia;  some  dehghtfully  winsome 
like  the  pansy.  There  are  formal  aristocratic  gardens,  flawless  in 
cultiu-e  and  breeding,  and  there  are  wild  gypsy  gardens,  brimming 
over  with  gaiety,  scorning  law  and  restraint;  there  are  modest  little 
gardens  that  like  violets,  mignonettes  and  wild  roses,  exhale  so  sweet 
a  fragi-ance  that  they  steal  into  our  hearts  and  win  everlasting  place 
in  our  memory. 

Of  such  gardens,  "shy  and  lowly  hke  the  flower  of  sweetest  smell," 
I  wish  now  to  exalt  in  words  of  deepest  appreciation.  Here  in  the 
South  are  many,  many  unassuming,  but  most  attractive  little  gardens, 
for  we  in  this  surmy,  kindly  land,  love  the  color,  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  flowers.  We  are  home  makers  and  home  to  us  means  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  garden  encirchng  it.  Knowledge  of  flower  hfe  with  us 
is  an  inherited  instinct.  We  seem  to  know,  without  being  taught,  just 
how  to  make  them  grow,  how  to  help  them  put  forth  their  most  perfect 
blooms.  We  exchange  slips  with  our  neighbors,  we  treasui'e  plants 
and  rose  shps  belonging  to  great  aimts  and  grandmothers,  we  bring 
home  seeds  from  wild  places,  and  when  on  any  especial  vacation  trip 
we  return  with  a  small  plant  or  a  bulb  to  set  in  our  garden  as  memento. 
So  they  are  full  of  an  association  and  a  beauty  beyond  that  which 
meets  the  stranger's  eye. 

The  humblest  cottage  is  often  glorified  by  a  rose  vine  a  king  might 
envy  or  a  flowering  tree  that  has  been  tenderly  cared  for  as  if  it  were 
a  member  of  the  family  through  many  generations.  An  old  flag  man 
that  I  know  tends  a  row  of  gay  and  wonderful  hollyhocks  that  stand 
beside  his  mite  of  a  station,  because  they  make  him  happy  and  be- 
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cause,  as  he  said,  "they  give  pleasure  to  all  the  folks  who  goes  by  'em." 
Such  brilliant  display  only  costs  but  a  few  cents,  so  it  is  easy  for  eveiy- 
body  to  have  beauty  in  theii-  doorways  who  really  want  it. 

When  space  and  purse  is  limited  then  a  greater  thought  must  be 
given  the  matter  of  gardening.  There  should  be  a  striving  for  some 
one  effect.  Plant  in  a  bold,  strong  way,  plant  enough  of  any  one 
flower  decided  upon  to  give  a  rich  effect.  This  will  save  the  httle 
garden  from  any  suspicion  of  an  impoverished  look.  One  single, 
glorious  Hiawatha  rose  or  a  wisteria  vine  will  endow  a  garden  with 
superb  wealth  of  beauty.  Better  a  few  well  selected  plants  than  a 
jimible  of  quarrelsome  colors.  Humble  gardens  should  never  be 
prim  and  precise  and  look  as  though  set  in  their  ways.  They  should 
instead  appear  unstudied,  unconscious,  bright  and  sprightly  as  httle 
children.  No  deep  lore  of  hybridizing,  grafting  or  of  landscape  com- 
position is  required  to  create  a  little  garden ;  nothing  save  the  love  and 
interest  that  suggests  what  to  do.  Inexpensive  old-fashioned  flowers 
instead  of  the  latest  creations,  simple  hedges  of  privet  instead  of  box ; 
arches,  benches  and  arbors  of  rustic  rather  than  of  expensively  tm-ned 
columns,  compose  the  humble  garden  furniture.  Hardy  plants,  bulbs, 
perennials  and  flowering  shrubs  that  increase  and  multiply  of  them- 
selves should  be  favored,  while  native  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  hy- 
drangeas, azaleas,  dogwood,  redbud,  holty,  hemlock,  pine  and  cedars 
are  suitable  and  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  transplanting.  Honey- 
suckle, gom-d  vine  and  moon-flowers,  marigolds,  zinnias,  petunias  and 
many  kinds  of  lilies  will  return  to  the  gai'den  year  after  year  if  once 
given  a  support. 

ONE  of  the  photographs  of  a  hmnble  little  Southern  garden 
shows  a  path  bordered  with  iris.  With  proper  selection  an  iris 
border  will  put  forth  blossoms  from  early  April  to  the  end  of 
July.  The  German  and  Japanese  species  are  peremiial.  The  range 
of  colors  of  these  garden  favorites  runs  from  purest  of  white,  through 
the  chromatic  scales  of  lavenders  and  pm'ples,  to  the  Ii'is  Susiana,  that 
is  almost  a  pure  black.  Spanish  irises  can  be  planted  freely,  for  they 
are  very  inexpensive  and  very  lovely.  Among  the  Asiatic  irises  are 
some  whose  colors  are  equal  to  any  orchid  for  beauty.  In  this  group 
are  many  beautiful  clear  as  well  as  spotted  yellows.  Then  there  is  also 
the  Pavonia  or  peacock  iris,  with  small  delft  blue  petals  having  deep 
blue  eyes. 

When  the  garden  is  at  the  apex  of  its  autumn  brilliance,  then  must 
its  maker  plan  for  the  pale,  tender  beauty  of  spring  colors.  Crocuses, 
tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths  and  such  heralds  of  spring  should  have  an 
entire  winter  to  develop  the  buds  that  unfurl  so  quickly  at  the  call  of 
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ONE  WISTARIA  VINE  such  as  shown  above  will 
glorify  a  humble  garden  year  after  year  giving  pleasure  to 
several  generations  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  garden. 
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PLEASANT  SECLUSION  IS  GAINED  even  in  a  hum- 
ble garden  by  the  planting  of  a  hedge  and  a  vine:  Some 
one  object  like  a  bird  bath  or  sun  dial  adds  picture  quality. 
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the  first  warm  sun  rays.  If  possible,  put  hyacinths  and  tulips  in 
beds  by  themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  be  injui-ed  by  the  planting 
spade  when  their  day  of  bloom  is  past  and  other  plants  are  needed  to 
cover  the  ground.  They  can,  however,  after  the  tops  have  died,  be 
taken  up,  dried,  placed  in  baskets  and  set  out  again  in  the  fall.  In 
order  to  have  them  at  their  best  they  must  be  given  a  well  drained 
bed  and  a  moderately  rich  soil.  Tulip  bulbs  should  be  set  about  four 
inches  apart  and  hyacinths  six  inches  beneath  the  surface.  An  easy 
way  to  plant  them  is  fii-st  to  prepare  the  bed,  then  place  the  bulbs  upon 
the  surface  in  the  position  desired,  then  make  a  hole  in  the  groimd  with 
a  dibber  (which  can  be  made  from  an  old  broom  or  hoe  handle),  drop- 
ping the  bulb  (right  side  up,  of  course),  and  pushing  the  soil  down 
over  it,  pressing  firmly,  seeing  to  it  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  touches 
the  earth  and  does  not  hang  loosely  above  it. 

Tulip  bulbs,  unfortunately,  are  apt  to  decrease  through  disease, 
so  that  their  ranks  must  be  augmented  each  fall  if  full  complement  of 
color  be  desu-ed.  Much  crossing  of  species  is  responsible  for  this 
delicacy,  and  while  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  colors  to  choose  from 
than  om-  grandmothers  had,  om-  bulbs  are  not  as  self  perpetuating  and 
hardy  as  those  that  graced  their  gardens.  The  Darwins  are,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  in  the  greatest  favor,  for  they  are  the  most  gorgeously 
colored  of  all  and  are  of  gigantic  size,  flower  late  and  are  exceptionally 
hardy.  They  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  several  years  without 
disturbing.  After  they  are  through  blooming,  sow  over  them  arabis 
or  some  such  free-blooming  annual  that  will  not  disturb  their  sleep. 
The  paper  white  and  the  Soleil  d'Or  narcissus,  while  great  favorites 
for  indoor  culture,  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  for  the  garden. 
There  is,  however,  a  hardy  narcissus  hiflorus,  loiown  as  twin  sister, 
that  is  very  hardy.  The  j)oeficus  ornatus.  Emperor  and  Barri  Con- 
spicuii  are  also  hardy  and  late  bloomers.  To  get  the  best  results  spade 
the  ground  (previously  enriched  with  manure)  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  the  small  ones  four,  and  about  four  inches  beneath  the 
groimd.    Bulbs  should  be  thinned  out  about  every  three  years. 

November  is  the  time  for  preparing  the  garden  for  its  winter's 
sleep — roses  must  be  protected  with  straw  or  leaves,  hardy  roses 
divided,  flowering  shrubs  set  out,  poppy  seed  planted,  peoiiy  beds 
mulched,  geraniums  cut  back  and  put  to  rest,  and  the  plants  that  have 
been  prepared  during  the  summer  for  the  house  brought  in  and  set 
in  sunny  windows.  November  is  truly  a  busy  season  in  the  little 
garden.  Plans  for  the  next  season's  improvement  are  then  made 
and  seeds  gathered.  This  is  the  season  also  Avhen  paths  can  be 
changed,  furniture  made,  and  when  the  pipes  can  be  laid  to  the  little 
fountain  that  is  to  be  installed  the  following  year. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR 
THE  HOME-WORKER;  ORIG- 
INAL IN  DESIGN,  PRACTI- 
CAL IN  DETAIL 

THE  majority  of  Craftsman  houses 
have  been  designed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  having  them  directly  face 
one  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, but  this  month  we  are  showing  a 
most  unusual  plan  worked  out  with  the 
idea  of  placing  the  house  on  a  lot  that 
necessitates  an  angular  direction.  This 
house,  number  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, should  be  erected  so  that  one  corner 
of  the  front  porch  faces  the  south,  and 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen  porch,  to  the 
north ;  the  large  dining  room  windows 
will  thus  be  directly  toward  the  east.  In 
many  house  plans  the  covered  porch  tends 
to  shut  off  light  from  the  rooms,  but  turn- 
ing the  house  in  this  manner  avoids  such 
difficulty.  Thus  the  pleasure  of  an  out- 
door room  can  be  had  without  darkening 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  cheeri- 
ness  of  indoor  rooms. 

A  study  of  the  floor  plan  will 
show  the  advantage  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, not  only  in  lighting,  but  in 
convenience  of  rooms  and  interes: 
of  design.  As  one  enters  the  hall, 
two  doors  (or  archways  as  pre- 
ferred) confront  one.  The  one  to 
the  left  leads  into  the  large  living 
room,  the  one  to  the  right  into  the 
dining  room.  The  main  efifect  of 
the  dining  room  is  square  and  each 
little  corner  has  been  planned  to 
provide  for  some  especial  built-in 
feature.  This  room  is  heavily 
beamed  so  that  it  will  provide  sup- 
port for  the  upper  rooms.  The 
beams  are,  therefore,  genuine  and 
not  boxed  ones.  The  whole  east- 
ern end  of  the  room  is  glassed  and 
provided  with  seats.    There  are  two 
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pillars  as  shown  in  the  floor  plan  to  support 
the  beams.  From  these  lights  could  be  sus- 
pended, lights  also  could  hang  from  the  two 
beams  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  thus 
providing  excellent  light  for  the  table.  The 
angular  placing  of  the  dining  room  provides 
two  corner  cupboards,  also  gives  good 
space  for  the  flue  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

The  living  room  is  also  beamed  and  a 
wide  window  with  seat  has  been  extended 
directly  opposite  the  fireplace.  This  adds 
interest  to  the  room  and  gives  an  abun- 
dance of  light  from  three  directions.  It 
also  prevents  any  effect  of  a  long  and 
narrow  room.  This  plan  gives  two  en- 
trances into  the  dining  room  from  the  liv- 
ing room — one  through  the  front  hall  and 
one  through  the  west  end  of  the  room. 
The  stairway  leads  directly  up  from  the 
west  end  of  the  living  room  and  meets, 
upon  a  landing,  the  back  stairway  coming 
from  the  kitch- 
en. Beneath  this  _ 
landing  is  a  six-  li>TO-;  I  ^'^'. '  M  foKj] 
f  oot-six  s  p  a  c  e 
for     telephone 


FraST    FLOOR    FLAN 
OF    CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE    NO.    219. 
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STUCCO  AND  HOLLOW  TILE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  Num- 
ber Two  Hundred  and  Nineteen,  designed  along  simple  and  dignified 
lines:  The  interior  arrangement  of  rooms  facilitates  housework  and 
gains  the  fullest  amount  of  sunlight. 
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OF  FIELD  STONE  AND  WOOD  is  this  Craftsman  house.  Number 
Two  Hundred  and  Twenty,  designed  for  a  small  family:  The  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  home  maker  has  been  studied  so  that  house- 
work will  be  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  have  it. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME-WORKER 


booth,  if  desired,  or  a  little  set  of  shelves 
for  books.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a 
large  sink  and  two  drainboards  beneath 
which  are  sets  of  drawers  to  hold  the  kit- 
chen implements.  There  is  also  room  for 
a  small  cupboard  over  one  end  to  hold 
dishes.  The  passageway  from  kitchen  to 
dining  room  makes  an  excellent  butler's 
pantry  and  gives  ample  space  for  shelves 
for  dishes  and  drawers  to  hold  linen,  sil- 
ver, etc.  There  is  also  another  closet  in 
the  kitchen  near  the  range  and  space  for 
working  table  if  desired. 

The  back  hall  can  be  used  as  pantry 
and  to  hold  the  ice-box  which  is  filled 
from  the  outside.  From  this  back  hall 
one  can  go  downstairs  to  the  basement 
or  upstairs  to  the  bedrooms.  Thus  the 
whole  plan  of  the  first  floor  is  exceedingly 
compact.  In  case  the  housewife  does  her 
own  work  and  wishes  to  close  off  the  liv- 
ing room  during  severe  winter  weather, 
the  dining  room  with  its  sunny  windows 
would  make  a  most  excellent  sitting 
room. 

Upstairs  are  four  good-sized  bedrooms 
and  a  bath,  with  a  large  space  under  the 
roof  for  storage.  From  the  two  southwest 
bedrooms  are  unusually  large  closets, 
formed  by  the  upper  half  of  the  bay  win- 
dow that  is  built  up  from  the  sitting  room. 
Windows  have  been  provided  in  these 
large  closets  for  ventilation.  Each  bed- 
room opens  from  the  hall,  and  the  bath- 
room may  be  reached  equally  easy  from 
all  rooms.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is  pro- 
vided with  a  window  cut  into  the  roof  to 
give  light  and  provide  an  interesting  fea- 
ture for  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

This  house  is  of  stucco  on  hollow  tile 
A    good    colOi     scheme    might    be 
worked    out    by    tinting    the    stucco 
slightly  with  yellow  ochre,  giving  it 
a  warm  creamy  tone  and  avoiding  the 
cold    blue-gray  of  the    natural    con- 
crete.    The   roof    and    the   exposed 
woodwork,    which    is    rough    hewn, 
could  be  dark  brown.    The  edging  of 
the  porch  openings  should  be  of  red- 
dish brown  brick.     The  windows  are  case- 
ment painted  white.     The  windows  on  the 
lower  floor  are  carried  higher  than  the  reg- 
ulation seven  feet  to  provide  for  a  row  of 
transoms.      These    not   only    give    extra 
light  in  the  room  but  make  ventilation  a 
simple  matter.     The   idea  of  toning  the 
house  as  we  have  suggested  is  to  keep 
any  detail  from  being  more  conspicuous 


than  another.  In  home  building  one 
should  not  be  conscious  of  details  until 
they  are  looked  for,  that  is,  they  should 
not  be  seen  from  a  distance  in  such  a  way 
that  they  seem  out  of  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  building.  The  drawing  suggests 
this  house  as  placed  upon  the  crest  of  a 
hill  in  its  winter  garb  of  evergreen  plant- 
ings. Among  these  evergreens,  of  course, 
in  the  summer  would  be  groups  of  bright 
ilovvers.  The  evergreens  keep  it  from 
being  barren  in  the  winter  and  their  pres- 
ence, as  indicated,  in  no  way  prevents  the 
planting  of  any  number  of  flowers. 

The  second  house,  number  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  is  designed  to  be  erected 
of  field  stone  and  wood,  though,  of  course, 
brick  or  concrete  could  be  used  in  case 
the  house  is  built  in  a  region  where  field 
stone  is  impractical.  The  color  scheme 
of  the  house  should  be  taken  from  the 
field  stones  themselves.  In  some  locali- 
ties there  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  the 
stone  which  would  suggest  that  the  wood- 
work be  tinted  warm  brown  and  the  roof 
a  grayish  green.  In  other  regions  the 
stone  would  be  cold  grays  lacking  the  red 
tones,  in  which  case  the  woodwork  would 
be  gray  and  the  roof  also,  and  the  color 
for  the  house  be  obtained  through  the 
planting  of  the  flowers.  The  shingles  are 
laid  random  width,  windows  are  case- 
ment, steps 
edged 
brick. 

The  floor  plan 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  THE  HO.ME-AVORKER 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CRAFTSMAN   HOUSE  NO.  220. 

shows  a  large  living  room,  one  end  of  which 
will  serve  as  a  dining  room.  The  main  idea 
in  designing  this  cottage  was  to  keep  a  com- 
pact plan  for  a  small  family,  so  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  can  do  her  own  house- 
work as  easily  as  possible.  The  passageway 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  living  room  is  con- 
verted into  a  generous  sized  pantry. 
Swing  doors  are  provided  to  shut  out  the 
odors  from  the  kitchen.  From  the  kitchen 
also  is  a  large  pantry  with  ice-box  that 
could  be  filled  from  the  outside.  There  is 
also  a  large  sink  with  double  drainboards 
just  beneath  the  window. 

There  is  a  small  entry  opening  into  the 
living  room  on  the  left  and  into  a  private 
hall  on  the  right.  From  this  hall,  which 
can  be  closed  by  a  door  or  left  as  an  arch 
as  desired,  is  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor.  From  this  retired  hall  is 
the  bedroom  with  its  two  large  closets 
and  two  large  windows  placed  to  give 
cross  draughts.  From  this  hall  also  one 
has  access  to  the  bath  and  to  the  kitchen. 
By  placing  this  hall  in  the  center  of  the 
house  all  rooms  may  be  reached  from  it 
and  the  housewife  can  pass  from  bedroom 
to  kitchen  or  to  bath  witliout  passing 
through  the  living  room.     This  gives  her 
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opportunity  of  condensing  her  work 
and  of  shutting  the  living  room  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  after  it  is 
once  in  order. 

A  feature  of  the  living  room  is  the 

fireplace  nook  and  the  wide  window 

opposite.       A     large     library     table 

■hI      backed  by  a  davenport  could  be  sym- 

I       metrically  placed  in  the  center  of  the 

fl       room,  or  the  large  table  could  be  at 

W^      the  kitchen  end  of  the  dining  room 

"i         and  the  davenport  could  be  placed  at 

p  an   angle  to   the  fireplace.     In   this 

"—  plan  as  shown  there  are  many  ways 

of  arranging  the  large  living  room 

furniture  to  advantage.      The  seats 

by  the  fireplace  give  a  cozy  look  and 

make  an  interesting  addition  to  the 

living  room. 

No  plan  has  been  shown  for  the 
second  story,  for  it  could  be  finished 
in  several  ways.  The  most  normal 
way  would  be  to  have  two  large  bed- 
rooms and  a  hall.  However,  the 
fl  house  is  entirely  complete  for  a  small 
family  as  shown  on  the  first  floor 
3-^  plan.  The  second  story  could  be  for 
a  big  storage  room  or  could  be  finished 
the  first  year  or  later  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner. 

Some  people  might  wish  to  make  a  chil- 
dren's playroom  of  the  second  floor  space. 
Others  would  prefer  to  devote  it  to  one 
large  attic  with  plenty  of  closets  where  out 
of  season  clothes  could  be  stored.  Never  a 
house  yet  had  more  storage  room  than  a 
housekeeper  really  wanted.  However,  this 
floor  is  capable  of  many  adjustments. 

ABIGAIL  STONE'S  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Continued    from    page    140) 

care  for  the  voice  of  gossip  or  the  conven- 
tional scheme  of  things  which  would  drag 
her  down  to  the  bitter,  soul-searing  de- 
pendence of  charity.  She  could  be  herself. 
that  God-given  privilege  of  which  the  world 
had  sought  to  rob  her. 

Abigail  lifted  her  rugged  old  face  to  the 
west.  The  sun  was  setting.  She  stood 
straight  and  tall  and  strong.  A  stiff 
breeze  caught  at  her  heavy  skirt.  She 
was  Victory. 

"I  should  laugh  if  I  couldn't  keep  a  roof 
over  my  head  !"  she  cried  to  the  glowing 
sky;  "I  should  laugh  if  I  couldn't!" 


"THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 


THE  QUALITY  HOUSE 

iCoiiunucd    fr^„:    page    l}S-) 

design  of  the  posts,  that  is,  pinned  to- 
jjether.  The  agent's  quarters  occupy  the 
second  story. 

The  work  of  the  architects,  Caretto  and 
I'orster,  is  not  considered  complete  with 
the  designing  of  the  house,  for  with  them 
the  planting  around  it  is  of  momentous 
importance.  Their  work  is  therefore  in  a 
way  three-fold,  for  it  includes  the  design- 
ing of  the  house,  the  laying  out  of  gar- 
dens and  the  supervising  of  the  actual 
building  and  planting.  In  the  three  house 
and  garden  plans  we  are  showing  with 
tliis  article  a  fair  estimate  of  their  results 
may  be  obtained. 

In  the  V.  E.  Minich  estate  the  drive- 
way sweeps  up  and  across  the  crest  of  the 
low  hill  in  a  graceful  line,  then  down  to 
the  back  of  the  house  so  that  the  car  may 
reach  the  garage  which  is  beneath  the 
living  room.    The  lawn  is  not  cut  uj)  with 


HOl-.SE  AND  GARDEN  PLAN  OF  THE  V.  V.  .MINiril 
EST.\TE. 

meaningless  flower  beds,  but  left  to  form 
the  effective  masses  without  which  any 
large  plot  of  ground  would  appear  petty. 
The  flowers  are  massed  in  borders,  the 
edge  of  the  grounds,  and  the  corners  made 
by  the  curves  of  the  drive.  They  are  also 
planted  generously  about  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  Formal  beds  for  flowers 
intended  to  be  picked  for  use  in  the  house, 
and  also  the  vegetable  gardens,  are  laid 
together  in  a  division  by  themselves.  In 
this  way  the}'  have  kept  masses  and  de- 
tails in  effective  relation  and  have  created 
a  situation  aiid  formed  pictures  both  from 
the  house  windows  looking  down  upon  it, 
and  from  outside  of  tlic  estate  looking 
toward  it. 

The  same  laws  of  landscape  architec- 
ture have  been  followed  out  in  the  C.  O'. 
Raring  home,  though  the  working  out  of 
the  laws  are  quite  dift'ercnt — that  is  broad 
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THE  QUALITY  HOUSE" 


and  effective  coloring  and  form  in  the 
gardens.  Flower  color  and  house  color, 
therefore,  never  clash — one  offsets  the 
beauty  of  the  other;  neither  is  complete 
without  the  other — in  one  place  simple 
masses,  in  the  other  delightful  details. 

Houses  nowadays  must  be  designed 
with  thought  for  their  setting.  The  archi- 
tect's drawings  of  the  house  may  be  a 
charming  and  altogether  satisfying  thing 
to  look  at,  but  unless  its  actual  set- 
ting is  properly  considered  the  result  will 
be  disappointing.  It  must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  whole  plot  of  ground, 
else  its  beauty  is  marred.  Like  a  good 
picture  its  full  beauty  is  not  brought  out 
unless  properly  displayed.  The  choice  of 
tall  trees  or  short  ones  as  a  frame  is  of 
extreme  importance. 


HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS  OF  C.  0.  B.\R- 
ING,  ESQ.,  CARETTO  &  FORSTER, 
ARCHITECTS. 

masses  of  lawn  and  condensed  plantings 
of  flowers.  Informal  grace  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  stately  formality  at  the 
back. 

A  more  formal  plan  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  H.  W.  Craw  homestead.  Here 
we  have  symmetrical  roadways  leading 
straight  from  the  street,  one  to  the  garage 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  house,  the 
other  between  an  avenue  of  shrubs  to  the 
terrace  which  forms  the  angle  between 
the  main  house  and  the  garage  and  serves 
as  an  outdoor  living  room.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  is  the  porch,  banked  with 
flowers  from  which  a  path  leads  to  the 
formal  garden,  drying  grounds,  vegetable 
«;ardens,  etc. 

Thus  the  quality  of  color  and  texture 
of  a  house  for  which  their  work  is  distin- 
guished is  augmented  by  an  equally  sure 
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CRAW    ESTATE    AT   GEDNEY    FARMS,    N.   Y. 


POPULAR   CRAFT   EXHIBITS  AT  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CRAFTS  FROM  THE  HOME- 
LANDS: BY  MERTICE  MacC. 
BUCK 

AS  a  part  of  the  Exhibition  of  New 
Jersey  Textiles  held  in  the  public 
Library  Building  in  Newark  by 
the  Museum  Association  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1916,  there  were  shown 
many  interesting  examples  of  weaving, 
knitting  and  lace  work  brought  by  the 
foreign  parents  of  the  public  schoolchil- 
dren from  their  home  countries.  The 
children  in  their  turn,  brought  them  to 
their  schools  as  a  possible  loan  to  the 
Textile  Exhibition.  Assembled  together 
and  displayed  to  advantage  these  house- 
hold treasures  made  a  "Homelands  Ex- 
hibit" arousing  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  every  visitor  to  the  exhibition. 
The  human  touch  was  given  by  a  demon- 
stration of  the  methods  of  textile  work  by 
old  country  workers,  a  Greek  woman 
spinning  wool  on  a  primitive  spindle, 
carding  each  thread  to  prepare  it  for  spin- 
ning; a  German  spinning  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced fashion  on  a  f^ax  wheel ;  an  Italian 
girl  making  bobbin  lace  in  a  pillow,  and 
weavers  working  on  two  primitive  looms, 
one  a  Colonial  afifair  of  massive  timbers 
used  for  more  than  fifty  years  to  weave 
a  family's  linen  towels  and  sheets  and  the 
linsey  woolsey  and  flannel  for  clothing 
from  home-produced  flax  and  wool ;  the 
other  a  basse  lisse  or  horizontal  tapestry- 
loom  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Gobe- 
lin works  on  which  a  French  weaver  was 
making  beautiful  woven  pictures. 

It  mav  inciilentallv  be  noted  that  scv- 


NORWEGIAN  TOWEL  IN  RED  AND  WHITE  SHOWN  IN 
THE  "popular  craft  EXHIBIT"  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

eral  other  hand  looms  were  in  use,  and  a 
power-driven  Jacquard  silk  loom  with 
accompanying  charts  to  show  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanism,  the  value  of 
which  Jacquard  made  so  many  sacrifices 
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to  demonstrate.  There  was  also  a  knit- 
ting machine  making  the  tubular  stocki- 
net used  in  the  making  of  sweaters,  and 
examples  of  finished  products  of  66  firms 
— representing  every  type  of  textile,  from 
Turkish  towels  to  felt  hats,  and  from 
spool-cotton  to  silk  dyeing  (allied  proc- 
esses necessary  to  the  finished  products 
being  included  in  the  exhibition).  One 
fourth  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State 
are  engaged  in  the  textile  industries,  so 
that  the  subject  of  textiles  is  particularly 
suitable.  In  1915  an  exhibition  of  pottery 
was  held,  and  in  1917  it  is  hoped  that  the 
series  will  include  either  leather  or  jewel- 
ry work,  both  of  which  are  important 
New  Jersey  industries. 

Plan  for  CoLLF.criNG  Exhibits. 

The  plan  by  which  the  Homelands  Ex- 
hibit was  collected  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  John  Herron  Institute 
of  Indianapolis  in  a  recent  exhibition.  A 
smaller  but  very  successful  exhibit  of 
Homeland  Work  was  held  in  New  York 
City  a  few  years  ago  in  the  foreign  quar- 
ter, in  the  Social  Settlement  of  Greenwich 
House.  Articles  were  brought  by  the 
children  of  the  locality,  a  most  cosmopoli- 
tan one,  and  they  and  their  mothers  were 
invited  to  view  the  collection,  particularly 
notable  for  its  good  examples  of  lace.  But 
at  the  John  Herron  Institute  and  the 
Newark  Museum  it  was  necessary  to 
cover  so  much  larger  a  field  that  a  sys- 
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tematic  plan  had  to  be  adopted.  In  New- 
ark the  principal  of  each  of  twenty  schools 
in  the  foreign  quarters  was  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  Museum.  The  children 
were  invited  by  the  principal  to  bring 
specimens  of  weaving,  etc.,  done  in 
Europe.  From  these  collections  a  mu- 
seum assistant  selected  the  most  suitable, 
after  they  had  been  viewed  by  the  par- 
ents and  children.  This  selection  was 
taken  to  the  museum  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary   Building,   and   the   most   beautiful 
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russian  hand- 
woven  towels  : 
the  motto  on 
the  towel  at 
the  left  is, 
"the  bird  is 
singing  and 
nathalie  is 
coquetting 
with  peter." 
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and  typical  objects  were  chosen  with  due 
regard  to  tlieir  adaptability  to  the  display 
rooms,  the  number  of  articles  from  each 
country,  the  craftsmanship,  etc.  It  is  to 
this  extreme  care  that  the  merit  of  the 
exhibition  is  due.  The  rooms  were  well 
lighted  with  softly  tinted  walls  and  well 
spaced  panels,  and  the  glass  cases  were 
large  and  accessible  from  three  sides.  As 
the  exhibit  extended  around  the  walls  of 
a  large  hall,  the  center  of  which  was  an 
open  court,  the  larger  pieces  on  the  walls 
showed  effectively  across  a  great  space. 
But  even  with  these  advantages,  the  mu- 
seum attendants  must  have  spent  many 
hours  in  arranging  and  rearranging  the 
exhibits  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  be- 
fore the  final  sparkling  effect  was  ob- 
tained. Each  bit  of  color  showed  its  full 
value,  each  garment  hung  so  as  to  show 
its  cut  as  well  as  to  show  its  weave  and 
decoration.  Everything  was  either  under 
glass  or  carefully  fastened  to  the  wall  in 
a  way  to  insure  protection  from  careless 
fingers.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  as  necessary 
to  study  each  piece  displayed  as  it  is  to 
study  each  picture  in  an  exhibition  before 
hanging  it.  The  same  care  was  used  in 
the  Colonial  Exhibit,  coverlids  being  used 
as  panels,  the  samplers  in  long  rows  to 
form  a  frieze  and  small  pieces  of  lace  and 
embroidery  placed  in  a  glass  case. 

Each  child  who  had  contributed  to  the 
Homelands  Exhibit  was  thanked  as  fol- 
lows :  "Thank  you  for  bringing  from  your 
home  to  your  school  something  that  you 
and  your  parents  thought  would  help  to 


make  the  Homelands  Exhibit  a  success. 
You  helped  to  make  the  Homelands  Col- 
lection one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  Textile  Exhibit.  We  are  glad  that 
your  people  came  from  your  country  to 
ours.  Newark  Museum  Association, 
John  Cotton  Dana,  Director,  March  20, 
1916." 

The  Visitors. 

After  the  exhibition  was  opened  the 
\isitors  were,  so  far  as  possible,  person- 
ally conducted  by  guides  or  docents.  The 
club  women  who  had  already  generously 
loaned  their  heirlooms  for  the  Colonial 
Exhibit,  helped  the  museum  assistants. 
As  47,000  visitors  attended  the  exhibition 
and  6,000  were  personally  conducted,  it 
was  well  that  the  plan  was  prearranged. 
The  trained  guides  belonging  to  the  mu- 
seum were  aided  by  the  Museum  Com- 
mittee of  the  Contemporary  Club.  The 
members  of  the  club  who  helped  as  guides 
or  docents  were  trained  in  advance,  and 
worked  on  a  schedule  made  out  by  the 
Museum  Committee.  This  preliminary 
training  given  by  the  museum  assistants 
covered  primitive  weaving,  bark  mats, 
etc. — the  work  of  the  Indians  resident  in 
New  Jersey  when  the  white  men  came 
being  included,  and  the  basic  materials, 
flax,  cotton,  silk  and  wool  were  shown  by 
charts  which  showed  views  of  magnified 
fibers  as  well  as  specimens. 

The  child  visitors  and  many  of  the 
adults  lingered  long  in  the  demonstration 
room  where  the  actual  processes  were 
going  on.     A  vciy  large  number  of  public 
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ROUMANIAN    CHILD  S    BLOUSE    WORKED    IN    CARNATION    DESIGN 

schoolchildren  were  guided  through  the 
exhibit,  eight  or  ten  classes  a  day  up  to 
twenty  classes  being  there  taught.  There 
were  also  many  special  classes  such  as 
those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind, 
etc.,  and  also  adult  students  from  Teach- 
ers' College,  Pratt  Institute,  etc. 

Many    night-school    classes    attended, 
and  a  large  group  including  the  superin- 
tendent   and    thirty    workers    from    the 
Gould    Embroidery   Works.      One   thou- 
sand department   store  clerks  were   also 
taken     through     in     groups     of     thirty. 
Among   the   most   interesting 
and    interested    visitors    were 
foreigners     learning     English 
in  the  night  schools.    A  Rus- 
sian   translated    with    evident 
pride    the    mottoes    embroid- 
ered on  some  towels  from  his 
own  country.     A  Greek  stu- 
dent  was  so   fascinated   with 
some   statuettes   and    replicas 
of  Greek  vases  that  he  hardly 
looked   at  a  beautiful   Greek 
headdress    of    delicately    col- 
ored silk.     Many  of  the  for- 
eign born   visitors  were   fac- 
tory hands,  limited  to  one  in- 
dustry and  knowing  little  of 
anything     but     their     own 

Such  workers  on  coming 
often  become  indifferent  to,  or  contempt- 
uous of,  the  laborious  handicrafts  of  their 
own  childhood  homes.  Those  who  retain 
a  respect  for  the  value  of  handwork  are 
often  looked  down  upon  by  their  Ameri- 
can-born children.  This  is  especially  true 
in   regard   to   the   women    who,   confined 
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closely   to   their   homes,   cling   to 
their  old  traditions.    Weaving  be- 
ing unfeasible  they  spend  hours  in 
knitting     stockings,     crocheting 
coarse    lace    and    making    bobbin 
lace.      Italian    women    especially 
grow  middle  aged  so  soon,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sedentary  in 
their  habits,  that  their  daughters 
look  down  on  them.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  pretty  Ital- 
ian misses  who  buy  their  sleazy 
white    "silk"     stockings   at   what 
they  call  the  "five  and  ten"  will  see 
the  handsome  glass  case  given 
over  to  a  display  of  several  pairs 
of  coarse,  home-knit  hosiery,  elab- 
orate   in    design,    if    inelegant    in 
shape. 
We  talk  a  great  deal   in  this  country 
about  the  melting  pot,  but  may  there  not 
be  the  danger  of  heating  the  pot  too  rap- 
idly  and   letting   something   valuable   be 
consumed?    These   hyphenates,  as   we  are 
so    fond    of    calling    them,    brought    with 
them  much  worth  transplanting,  first  a  love 
of  simple  home  life,  in  fact,  a  patriarchal 
life   of   which   their  embroidered   wedding 
blouses    and    homespun    towels    are    em- 
blems.    We    believe    these    should    be    en- 
couraged   to    a    full    appreciation    of    the 
craft  work  of  their  own  land. 


RUSSIAN    BLOUSE    OF    FIXE    HAND-WOVEN 
RED    BUTTERFLIES. 


LINEN,     EMBROIDERED 


small     past, 
to   America 


Labor  Museum  at  Hull  House. 
Several  years  ago  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  Labor  Museum  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  which  elderly 
foreign  women  work  together  happily, 
spinning  on  spindles  and  wheels  of  man}' 
varieties,  and  weaving  on  all  kinds  of 
hand  looms.  These  women  of  many  na- 
tionalities— one     from     Syria — were     so 


LECTURES  ON  MODERN  ART 


deeply  interested  in  their  common  ele- 
ment that  they  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  writer.  Her  visit  to  them  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Craftsman  soon  after. 
Such  a  workshop  is  a  real  melting  pot, 
work  is  the  glowing  flame  which  fuses 
the  dissimilar  elements. 

The  Homelands  Exhibit  not  only 
makes  children  of  foreign  parentage  re- 
spect their  own  parents  and  the  countries 
from  which  they  came,  but  it  impresses 
Americans  as  well.  The  articles  exhibited 
are  all  so  well  made  as  to  command  at- 
tention. Among  the  photographs  illus- 
trating this  article  is  one  of  a  large  table 
cover  made  in  Armenia,  in  which  the  de- 
sign consists  of  insets  of  felt-like  cloth 
set  into  a  cream  colored  ground.  The 
whole  cover  lies  perfectly  smooth,  so 
cleverly  have  these  insertions  been  made. 
The  color  has  an  almost  gemlike  bril- 
liancy across  the  hall.  The  photographs 
of  garments  show  the  beauty  of  design, 
but  not  the  vivid  color,  nor  the  exquisite 
texture  of  the  linen  on  which  they  are 
made. 

One  of  the  interesting  exhibits  brought 
by  schoolchildren  consisted  of  two  He- 
brew prayer  bags  decorated  with  the 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  With  these  were 
displayed  a  larger  bag  for  matzoth  or  un- 
leavened bread.  These  are  all  Russian. 
A  red  and  white  Norwegian  towel  repre- 
sented another  type  of  weaving  from  that 
used  in  other  countries.  The  Russian 
towels  bear  quaint  legends.  One  says  on 
one  end  "Wash  yourself  clean"  and  on 
the  other  "Rub  yourself  dry."  A  very 
quaint  design  showing  bears  trying  to 
play  musical  instruments  had  this  motto, 
from  a  fable  by  Kislow  probably  based 
on  Montaigne — "Ah,  friends,  no  matter 
how  you  act  you  won't  make  musicians." 

The  one  thing  in  all  the  handwork  ex- 
hibited, European  and  Colonial,  which 
strikes  the  observer  is  that  the  worker 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  doing.  The 
coverlids  which  required  so  many  months' 
preparation  of  materials  before  the  linen 
warp  and  the  woolen  weft  were  ready 
would  have  been  just  as  useful  for  blan- 
kets without  any  pattern  woven  in.  The 
director  of  the  museum  chose  wisely  in 
devoting  so  much  space  to  hand-woven 
textiles,  for  these  exhibits  convinced 
every  visitor  of  the  dignity  of  handiwork, 
and  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
exhibition,    because    in    them    processes 


were  evident,  as  well  as  complete  produc- 
tions. 

In  June,  19 16,  there  was  held  in. 
Newark  a  celebration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city.  jMr. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  the  director  of  the 
museum,  hopes  that  the  Homelands  Ex- 
hibit idea  will  be  developed  so  as  to  take 
in  European  productions  other  than  tex- 
tiles, and  provide  an  opportunity  for  folk- 
lore, dances  and  other  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  interesting  and  picturesque  foreign 
existence  to  be  brought  out. 

APPRECIATION     OF     MOD- 
ERN ART 

THE  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  offering  a  course  of  thirty 
lectures  on  the  "Appreciation 
of  Modern  Art,"  by  Louis  Wein- 
berg, member  of  the  art  department  and 
well  known  lecturer  and  writer  on  art 
subjects.  These  lectures  are  given  in 
the  Main  Building  of  the  City  College  on 
Monday  afternoons  at  4.15.  Interested 
laymen  and  teachers  can  enroll  for  this 
series  of  free  lectures  by  applying  to  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Klapper,  secretary  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  City  College.  The 
lectures  are  all  illustrated  with  stereop- 
ticon  slides  of  famous  paintings — many 
of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

There  will  be  ten  lectures  on  the  older 
masters  as  introduction  to  a  series  on  the 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Begin- 
ning with  the  work  of  Giotto,  the  course 
of  painting  will  be  traced  from  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
through  the  art  of  Durer  and  Holbein  in 
Germany,  Velasquez  in  Spain,  to  the  art 
of  Flanders  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
development  of  style,  the  rapid  sequence 
of  the  new  schools — Classical,  Romantic, 
Realist,  Historical,  pre-Raphaelite,  Im- 
pressionist, post-Impressionist  and  Futur- 
ist— will  be  considered  both  as  to  their 
principle  and  practice.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  course  to  help  explain  the 
technical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  paint- 
ing, and  to  aid  toward  its  appreciation  as 
a  parallel  expression  along  with  the  otlicr 
arts  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  peri- 
ods which  produced  them. 
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WOODLAND  CLIFF- 
DWELLERS:  BY  ALBERT 
MARPLE 

AMERICA'S  first  cliff-dwellers  bur- 
rowing beneath  the  overhanging 
red  and  brown  ledges  of  the  Mesa 
Verde,  created  what  are  recog- 
nized among  all  architects  as  perhaps  the 
best  examples  of  protective  habitation 
ever  devised.  Cedar  and  pinyon  trees, 
chaparral  and  sage  so  fringed  their  door- 
ways and  dappled  their  walls  with  con- 
fusing play  of  light  and  shade  that  the 
sharp  eyes  of  their  searching  enemies 
failed  to  discover  them. 

Different,  indeed,  is  the  procedure  of 
our  modern  cliff  dwellers  with  houses 
perched  upon  the  chaparral  and  eucalyp- 
tus covered  hills  that  girdle  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Instead  of  exca- 
vating caves  between  the  furrows  of  the 
earth  and  dwelling  therein  in  inconspicu- 
ous security,  these  modern  cliff-dwellers 
erect  their  homes  in  what  seems  like  ex- 
ceedingly perilous,  certainly  a  most  con- 
spicuous fashion,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  No  effort  at  concealment  by 
protective  coloring  or  form  is  in  evidence 
in  these  modern  homes.  Instead  they  jut 
out  from  the  ground  like  huge  boulders. 
They  stand  boldly  up  upon  stilts,  looking 
not  unlike  giant  cranes  feeding  in  the 
grass.     Or  else  they  cling  lightly  to  the 
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A  MODERN  CLIFF-DWELLER  S  HOME  PERCHED  UPON 
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Steep  slope  like  great  hawks,  hovering 
wings  outspread,  ready  for  flight. 

More  fascinating  homes  would  be  hard 
to  find  than  these  tiny  cabins.  No  archi- 
tectural uniformity  of  style  is  anywhere 
to  be  discovered.  Individuality,  open 
and  naive  as  any  child,  characterizes  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  Architectural 
precedence  troubled  not  the  builder's 
mind;  each  little  house  or  summer  camp 
was  made  to  suit  its  owner's  fancy,  very 
often  by  his  or  her  own  inexperienced  but 
courageous  hands. 

Building  one's  own  home  is  not  only  a 
dreamy  ideal  with  many  Californians,  but 
a  fact  joyously  materialized  by  the  work 
of  their  hands  and  by  stern  denial  of  lux- 
uries until  the  small  amount  needed  for 
the  lumber  has  been  saved.  Often  we 
find  some  home-lover  has  built  but  the 
platform,  or  we  may  say  the  first  floor  of 
the  home ;  upon  this  they  erected  a  tent 
until  such  time  as  they  could  get  enough 
lumber  to  put  up  the  side  walls  and  roof. 
Nearly  every  one,  no  matter  how  poor,  is 
able  to  have  some  place  they  call  home, 
out  in  California,  because  living  condi- 
tions are  favorable  and  building  material 
inexpensive.  There  are  many,  many  hills 
all  through  that  romantic  State  that  are 
too  steep  for  orange  and  olive  groves,  but 
just  exactly  right  for  building  upon.  Hill- 
sides have  ever    been    favorite    building 
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sites  for  homes,  from  palaces  to  tiniest 
cabins,  for  mankind  likes  to  look  far  away 
over  valleys,  likes  to  see  the  sun  rise  and 
set  over  native  lands,  does  not  like  to  be 
shut  out  from  broad  spaces.  People  like 
to  live  upon  "the  little  hill  above  the 
sea,"  "In  a  free  air,  and  near  a  garden." 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  do  so 
many  men  turn  their  backs  upon  city  of- 
fices at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  read 
their  papers  in  the  comfort  of  a  flying  car 
until  it  reaches  the  foot  of  their  own  par- 
ticular hill,  then  mount  with  springing 
step  the  sharp,  steep  climb  to  their  homes, 
as  in  California.  But  with  every  step  the 
cares  of  the  day  fall  away  from  them. 
Thousands  of  men  willingly  make  the 
physical  effort  required  to  climb  the  steep 
trails  to  their  own  home  aerie  for  the  joy 
of  the  vision  from  the  top,  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  the  air  which  blows  only 
around  the  high  places. 

We  are  showing  a  group  of  charming 
little  houses  clinging  to  the  steep  slope  of 
a  hill  near  Los  Angeles — all  inexpensive, 
all  interesting,  and  all  the  headquarters 
of  health  and  happiness.  Even  though 
they  are  thrust  boldly  out  from  the  face 
of  the  hill  nature  has  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing them  intj  her  own  realm  somewhat 
by  quick  growth  of  grasses,  wild  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees.     Many  times  such  little 


LIKE  A  NEST  IN  THE  TREKS  IS  THIS  HILLSIDE   HOUSE. 

houses  are  built  of  redwood  which  is  the 
easiest  luni1)er  to  get  and  also  tlic  cheap- 


HIGH    IN   THE  AIR   IS   THIS    CLIFF-I 
XEVERTHELESS    STANDS    FIRMLY. 


APPAREXTLV      IirSREdARniXf;      LAWS      OF      SECrRITV,      IT 
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est  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  and 
then  left  to  be  weathered  by  the  rains  and 
suns.  In  one  season  the  rawness  of 
freshly  sawed  lumber  becomes  mellowed, 
and  the  little  houses  gain  the  protective 
coloring  that  man  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  give  them. 

The  first  little  house  is  approached  by 
a  trail  that  looks  as  though  worn  by  foot- 
steps, instead  of  being  formally  and  stiffly 
dug  out  of  the  ground.  Wild  flowers  and 
grasses  overhang  it.  Wild  vines  climb 
over  the  rustic  pergola  made  from  the 
saplings  that  had  been  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  the  house.  Doubtless  the  front 
of  this  house  is  practically  one  window 
(for  that  is  so  often  the  case  in  Califor- 
nia), from  which  the  widest  possible  view 
of  the  valley  below  may  be  obtained. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  house  is  used 
for  a  store  room.  Doubtless  such  a  house 
costs  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  was 
built  by  people  who  hunger  for  the  bal- 
samic-laden air  and  sweet  perfume  of 
sun-steeped  hills.  Such  a  home  could  be 
had  for  less  than  a  year's  rent  in  some 
stifling  apartment  house  affording  only  a 
view  of  sooty  brick  walls. 

Another  house,  less  picturesquely 
fringed  with  grasses,  perhaps  because 
newer,  looks  as  though  it  had  been  built 
in  the  branches  of  an  eucalyptus  tree,  for 
it  is  almost  as  tall  and  willowy  as  the  one 
beside  it.    Strangers  might  perhaps  think 
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KEVLKIHELESS  HOLDS  A  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  JOY, 
FOR  THE  HOUSE  WINDOWS  ARE  WIDE  OPEN  TO  THE 
BEAUTY  OF  FAR  AWAY  VALLEYS. 

such  houses  on  stilts  dangerous,  but 
somehow  they  never  slip  or  fly  away,  as 
one  might  be  e.xcused  for  fearing. 

Still  another  house  shows  a  side  porch, 
firmly  braced,  thrust  into  the  topmost 
branches  of  trees.  How  secluded  and  de- 
lightful such  outdoor  living  and  sleeping 
must  be!  One  of  the  houses,  more  pre- 
tentious in  design,  has  the  foundation 
enclosed.  Sometimes  a  three  story  house 
will  have  an  entrance  from  each  floor  into 
the  garden.  No  garden  is  more  effect- 
ive than  when  terraced  in  some  such  way. 

In  building  houses  upon  steep  slopes 
drainage  becomes  an  important  consid- 
eration. Some  precaution  must  be  made 
for  the  heavy  rains  that  might  perhaps 
undermine  the  house  and  cut  away  the 
foundation.  This  is  easily  managed  by 
digging  a  drain  on  the  upper  slope  of  the 
ground,  thus  leading  the  rush  of  water 
away  safely.  Or  the  hill  could  be  leveled 
and  the  soil  and  rocks  taken  from  the  ex- 
cavation pulled  forward  to  make  a  firm 
foothold.  There  are  always  rocks  or 
trees  that  can  be  utilized  in  constructing 
embankments.  Vines  planted  above  will 
trail  down  like  lovely  water-falls.  Houses 
must  be  designed  so  that  the  chimneys 
will  come  on  the  upper  side,  else  the  base 
of  the  chimney  will  be  ven-  expensive. 


SAVING  OUR  PINE  TREES 


A    MOKE    AMBITIOUS    CLIFF-DWELLER  S     HOUSE    THAT 
TAKES    THOUGHT   FOR  A    FIRM    FOUNDATION. 

There  is  always  a  rare  opportunity  for 
a  picturesque  entrance  when  liouses  are 
built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.  Any  similar- 
ity of  paths  is  practically  impossible.  Of 
course,  mere  regularity  could  be  achieved, 
but  somehow  the  tendency  is  always  to- 
ward a  more  sinuous  grace  of  line.  It 
would  seem  as  though  people  who  choose 
to  build  their  homes  upon  a  hill  were  of 
the  type  preferring  naturalness.  Such 
people  seem  to  have  an  instinct  for  build- 
ing a  house  as  if  it  were  one  with  the  hill, 
taking  advantage  of  existing  boulders, 
fitting  the  house  over  and  around  any  in- 
equalities in  a  natural  manner.  We  have 
seen  little  houses  pushed  up  against  a 
huge  boulder  in  such  a  way  that  the  chim- 
ney was  practically  a  continuation  of  the 
boulder,  with  little  rocks  fitted  into  its 
crevices  or  cemented  upon  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  chimney  seemed  to 
have  been  left  there  by  some  process  of 
nature.  There  is  at  all  times  a  great- 
er chance  for  individuality  on  a  hillside 
situation    than    on    any    [ilain    or    vallcv. 


SAVING  OUR  PINE  TREES 

THE     White     Pine     Blister     Rust 
threatens  the  destruction  of  pines 
in    the    United    States    valued    at 
$260,000,000.    The  American  For- 
estry Association  is  fighting  the  spread  of 
this  disease. 

Declaring  that  white  pines  valued  at 
$261,000,000  are  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  white  pine  blister  rust,  the 
-American  Forestr}-  Association,  of  this 
city,  today  sent  a  warning  broadcast 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in-ging  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  which 
has  already  found  a  secure  foothold  in 
New  England  and  other  eastern  states, 
and  in  Canada. 

The  disease  is  already  progressing  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  Canada. 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  have  estab- 
lished a  rigid  quarantine,  and  various 
state  agricultural  boards  have  urged  that 
no  infected  white  pines,  or  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  be  shipped ;  that  in- 
fected bushes  and  infected  pines  be  de- 
stroyed, and  in  some  cases  that  there  shall 
be  no  shipment  from  state  to  state  of 
white  pine  seedlings,  gooseberry  or  cur- 
rant bushes  whether  they  are  known  to  be 
infected  or  not.  There  is  no  known  cure 
for  the  disease.  It  kills  the  white  pines 
infected  and  it  spreads  steadily.  The 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  disease  are  blown 
from  diseased  pines  to  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes.  They  germinate  on  the 
leaves  of  these  bushes.  These  leaves 
then  produce  millions  of  spores  or  seeds 
of  the  disease  which  are  carried  by  the 
winds  from  the  bushes  to  the  pines,  and 
trees  are  infected,  become  diseased  and 
die. 

The  white  pines  in  New  England  are 
worth  $75,000,000;  in  the  Lake  States. 
$96,000,000;  in  the  Western  States,  $60,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  National  Forests. 
$30,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $261,000,000. 

The  American  Forestry  Association 
urges  people  in  all  the  sections  where  the 
disease  has  been  discovered  to  destroy 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  diseased 
pines  and  those  e:;posed  to  infection.  This 
will  help  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
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DEVELOPING  A  HOME: 
"HERE  A  LITTLE,  THERE  A 
LITTLE":  BY  ESTHER  A. 
COSSE 

HOME  hunger  has  become  so  pro- 
found these  last  few  years  that 
the  need  of  moderate  or  low 
priced  houses  or  bungalows  has  become 
a  matter  of  importance  for  a  great  many 
people.  What  discourages  a  couple  of 
moderate  or  small  means  is  to  examine 
the  plans  of  a  bungalow  and  after  decid- 
ing they  like  it  very  much  find  that  the 
cost  runs  into  the  thousands,  entirely 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  For  such 
people  a  variety  of  low  priced  bungalow 
designs  would  be  a  boon.  Home  builders 
should  be  encouraged.  They  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  community,  and  the  way 
to  encourage  them  is  to  offer  them  plans 
which  they  can  afford  to  use. 

If  I  speak  in  the  first  person  it  is  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  my  story  seem  all 
the  more  real.  I  want  to  make  other 
home  makers  understand  how  a  moderate 
priced  bungalow  can  be  built  and  I  want 
to  lay  a  special  emphasis  upon  this  im- 
portant matter  of  low  cost. 

I  had  a  portable  house  which  I  placed 
upon  a  lot  some  distance  from  the  more 
traveled  road  because  I  wanted  it  merely 
for  a  summer  home,  and  desired  seclu- 
sion. Later  it  developed  into  a  more  per- 
manent abiding  place,   though   this   was 
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THE  WIDE  DIXING  AND  LUTNG  PORCH  BUILT 
AROUND   THE    PORTABLE   BUNGALOW. 

not  intended  at  first.  However,  I  am  not 
displeased  at  the  turn  of  events,  only  per- 
haps I  would  have  planned  a  little  dif- 
ferently in  the  beginning  if  the  venture 
had  promised  to  be  a  year  round  abiding 
place.  Often  little  v-entures  develop  in 
unexpected  directions  even  as  mine  did. 
Still  the  end  has  been  so  much  pleasanter 
than  the  beginning  that  I  have  only  en- 
thusiasm and  I  will  undertake  to  express 
what  it  has  meant  to  me.  The  portable 
house  cost  $300  erected.  It  had  but  two 
rooms,  but  I  built  a  third,  on  the  rear, 
that  cost  less  than  another  $100.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  exact  figures  of  the 
cost,  for  much  of  the  work  was  done  by 
ourselves,  and  probably  a  good  many 
would  not  count  that  at  all. 

At  first  the  bungalow  was  amply  large, 
for  there  were  but  two  of  us,  and  some 
of  my  happiest  days  were  passed  in  this 
wee  home.  Later  an  old  lady  was  added 
to  the  family  and  a  little  girl. 

The  following  summer  we  added  the 
broad  dining  porch  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, which  extends  around  two  sides 
of  the  house.  It  is  screened  to  save  an- 
noyance from  insects.  It  could  be  en- 
closed with  windows  in  the  winter,  and 
thus  would  serve  as  an  admirable  sun- 
parlor.  Perhaps  we  will  do  this  next, 
though  we  have  other  plans  for  an  exten- 
sion and  our  money  may  go  for  that  first. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  another  curious  phase 
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of  hiinian  nature.  l)ut  I  inust  admit  that 
this  gTowint^  lioiise  vvhicli  somehow 
seems  to  expand  at  just  the  riglit  time  to 
meet  our  requirements  is  one  of  tlie  most 
delightful  phases  of  home  making. 
Whatever  joys  belong  to  the  home,  sacri- 
ficing one  thing  to  obtain  another,  is 
ours  in  this  development  of  a  house. 

Back  of  the  house  is  a  little  room  built 
especially  for  our  one  bit  of  extravagance. 
We  have  an  artesian  well  over  loo  feet 
deep,  and  last  season  we  put  in  a  pump 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine,  so  with 
the  addition  of  a  suitably  located  tank 
we  were  able  to  have  a  bathroom  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  laundry  with 
set  tubs.  Our  home  was  then  quite  equal 
to  a  city  house  in  conveniences. 

We  now  have  a  comfortable  home  and 
up  to  the  present  the  cost  has  been  but 
$950,  nor  has  this  been  paid  out  all  at 
once.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  expend- 
iture has  been  carried  over  several  years. 
adding  a  little  here  and  there  as  seemed 
necessary,  and  as  our  means  warranted. 
The  various  items  figure  about  like  this: 

Foundation,  including  e.xcavation   $120 

Masonry    225 

Carpentry,  including  lumber   450 

Hard\yare    20 

Painting yc, 

Plumbing   25 

Total   $915 

The  masonry,  including  not  only  the 
laying  of  such  stones  as  required  for  the 
foundation  by  the  carting  of  the  material 
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and  what  is  described  as  three  coat  plas- 
tering— in  that  is  included  the  lath- 
ing. In  some  localities  these  figures 
would  vary,  in  one  running  higher 
and  in  another  lower.  Probably  where 
lumber  was  low,  the  total  cost  would  be 
as  low  as  $800.  In  a  region  where  lum- 
ber was  high  it  might  exceed  the  $900,  but 
what  is  here  given  is  as  near  the  actual 
cost  aside  from  the  pump  and  engine  as  it 
is  possible  to  give. 

The  house  as  it  stands  is  severely  plain, 
init  we  have  sought  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection, if  it  is  one,  by  surrounding  it  with 
vines  and  all  sorts'  of  old-fashioned 
flowers.  Further  than  that  we  have 
brought  from  the  woods  and  fields  a  great 
variety  of  marvclously  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  and  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
not  damaging  them  that  they  thrive  as 
well  as  in  their  native  haunts. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  ways 
to  make  home  surroundings  beautifid. 
We  chose  this  one.  We  have  planted 
trees  about  the  grounds  which  later  will 
furnish  abundant  and  grateful  shade  and 
flowering  shrubs  yield  their  fragrant 
blossoms  all  the  season. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  little  personal 
touch  which  may  interest.  The  large 
window  in  the  south  of  the  living  room 
is  a  casement  set  with  5x7  glass,  all  old 
negatives  washed  clean  after  they  had 
fitted  the  amateur  photographer's  longing 
to  imprison  some  of  the  boautv  hehad 
found  around  him. 
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YVETTE  GUILBERT'S  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  RARE  ARTISTIC 
AND    HISTORIC    INTEREST 

MADAME  YVETTE  G  U  I  L  - 
BERT'S  first  appearance  in 
New  York  this  season  took  place 
Friday  afternoon,  three  o'clock,  November 
third,  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre.  This 
matinee  was  devoted  to  French  art  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Madame  Guilbert,  with 
the  assistance  of  Professor  Beck  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  gave  to  her  audience  veritable 
jewels  of  literature  in  the  original  words 
and  music  gathered  from  old  manu- 
scripts. 

Professor  Beck,  who  dehvered  the  in- 
troductory address  in  English  with  ex- 
planations of  the  songs,  is  recognized  as 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music  in  ancient  manuscript  form. 
He  possesses  photographs  of  20,000 
pages  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts 
extant  of  the  earliest  music.  There  are 
but  four  men  today  v^^ho  like  Professor 
Beck  are  able  to  read  these  old  manu- 
scripts as  readily  as  modern  music.  Be- 
fore coming  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Professor 
Beck  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
College  de  France,  where  the  most  em- 
inent savants  from  all  over  the  world  are 
called. 

The  audience  attending  this  recital 
have  had  the  unique  privilege  of  hearing 
from  original  manuscripts  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  jongleurs,  trouvere  min- 
strels of  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries  as 
expressed  in  the  literature  covered  dur- 
ing that  time:  i,  Litterature  des  Qercs; 
2,  Jongleurs — menestrels;  3,  Litterature 
Courtoise. 

The  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
their  inspiration  for  the  grotesque  per- 
sonages and  masks  carved  on  the  oldest 
cathedrals  from  the  picturesque  dances 
of  their  contemporary  jongleurs.  With 
the  aid  of  reproductions  of  the  sculptures 
Madame  Yvette  Guilbert  has  recon- 
structed a  Dance  of  those  Jongleurs,  the 
musical  theme  for  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  manuscript  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor Beck.  Isabeau,  a  eurrhythmic  mime, 
pupil  of  Madame  Guilbert,  will  make  her 
debut  in  this  dance.  Among  the  other 
raretes  included  in  the  program  will  be  a 
"Mystic  Episode"  which  was  performed 
during  the  mass  by  priests  in  the  13th 
century. 
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Selections  were  also  given  from  the 
works  of  celebrated  troubadours,  jong- 
leurs and  clerks — Colin  Muset,  most  pop- 
ular among  minstrels  of  the  13th  century; 
Jaccjues  Damiens,  13th  century,  of  his  time 
the  greatest  satirist  of  women ;  the  Monk 
of  Montaudon,  who  became  a  trouvere 
and  who  was  also  bitter  against  women, 
singing  of  them  in  his  own  compositions, 
and  a  "Jea-Parti,"  a  philosophic  discus- 
sion by  Adam  de  la  Halle,  13th  century, 
composer  of  the  first  opera  comique. 

A  curious  entertainment,  this,  for  those 
who  seek  amusement,  embodying  as  it 
does  in  Madame  Guilbert's  own  words, 
"songs,  the  dance,  pantomime  and  recita- 
tions bequeathed  to  us  by  a  superb  civil- 
ization, an  edifice  erected  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  France,  descending  to  us  from 
those  who  laid  the  first  stones  of  those 
superb  monuments  of  literature  and  mu- 
sic." One  has  only  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic such  treasures  of  art  to  win  the  keen- 
est appreciation. 

PROGRAMME:  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre, 
Friday,  November  third,  3  o'clock,  L'Art  Fran- 
Qais  au  Moyen  Age,  presented  by  Madame  Yvette 
Guilbert  and  Professor  Jean  Beck  of  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Dances  Mimees  by  Isabeau. 

Gustave  Ferrari  at  the  piano,  assisted  by  harp, 

harmonium  and  violin. 

1.  Introductory    Address:    "L'Art _  Fran?ais    au 

Moyen  Age"  (French  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages). 

PROFESSOS    BECK. 

2.  Chansons   "de  toile" — XII   Siecle — auteurs  in- 

connus  (Chants  sung  by  noble  women  of 
the  Middle  Ages  when  engaged  in  needle 
work). 

a  Belle  Doette  (a  Beautiful  Doette). 

b  Belle  Isabeau  (b  Beautiful  Isabeau,  XII 
Century,  authors  unknown). 

VVEITE    GUILBERT. 

3.  Dance     des     Jongleurs — XIII     Siecle — recon- 

structed by  Madame  Yvette  Guilbert. 
Estampida    grotesque ;    music    from    the   old 
manuscript  collection  of  Professor  Beck. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT. 

4.  Litterature   des   Clercs   pour  le   Peuple — XIII 

Siecle    (Literature   of   the   Clerks   for   the 

People), 
a  Lai  pieu   (a  Religious  Chant), 
b  Marie    Madelaine    et   le    Berger — X    Siecle 
(bMary   Magdelen   and   the    Shepherd). 

YVETTE    GUILBERT. 

c  Mystere  Mime  (L'Annonciation)  (c  Mys- 
tery without  words  enacted  during  mass. 
The  Annunciation.) 

Y\'ETTE    GUILBERT    and    ISABEAU. 

5.  Litterature  des  Clercs  pour  les  Savants — XIII 

Siecle  (Literature  of  the  Clerks  for  Stu- 
dents and  Savants). 
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a  Le  moine  de  Montaudon  ;  L'eninii  (a)  The 
Monk  of  Montaudon. 

b  Jacques  Damiens :  Le  blasme  des  f  emnies 
— Complaints  (b)  Jacques  Damiens  :  Sat- 
ire on  women. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT. 

6.  Litterature  des  Menestrels  et  Jongleurs  XIII 

Siecle    (Literature    of    the    Minstrels    and 
Jongleurs). 

(a)  Adam  de  la  Halle:  Un  "Jeu-Parti"  entre 
Bretel  et  Adam  de  la  Halle:  A  Philo- 
sophic Discussion  between  Bretcl  and 
Adam  de  la  Halle. 

Juges :    Sire    Audef  roy.     Sire     Dragon 
(Judges :   Sire  Audef  roy,   Sire  Dra- 
gon). 
Subject:  "Is  it  better  to  drain  the  cup 
of  love  at  a  single  draught  or  to 
prolong   its   joys   by   sipping   it   in 
moderation  ?" 

(b)  Colon  Muset :  (Trouvere)  Sa  vie  (en 
chansons  et  musique  ecrites  par  lui)  —  (b) 
Colin  Muset:  (Trouvere)  His  life  in 
songs  and  music  written  by  himself. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT. 

7.  Litterature  Courtoise — XIII  Siecle   (Literature 

of  Elegance). 
Reverdies  —  Chansons    anonymes    ("Green- 
eries")— Anonymous     Songs     of     Spring 
Written   for  the  Nobility  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT. 

Note:  Madame  Guilbert  has  been  assisted  in 
compiling  this  program  by  Professor  John  Beck, 
of  Bryn  Mawr.  Professor  Beck  is  the  greatest 
authority  to-day  on  ancient  manuscript  music. 
His  collection  includes  photographs  of  20,000 
pages  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
earliest  music. 


Maxine     Elliott    Theatre — Sunday,     November 
fifth,  at  8.30 — Madame  Yvette  Guilbert,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton. 
Songs  of  the  Brave  Soldiers  of  France  from  the 

Time  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the   Present  Day. 

Harmonization  of  the  old  musical  themes  by 

M.     Gustave    Ferrari.      M.     Ferrari     at    the 

piano. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Introductory  Address :   The  Heroes  of  France 

(Mr.   Clayton   Hamilton). 

2.  XV  Siecle — -Epoque  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  avant  sa 

mission  (XV  Century  Period,  Jeanne  d'Arc 
before  her  mission). 
Chansons    (Songs) : 
a  Reveillez  vous  Picards  (a  Awaken  Picards) 
b  Gerrtils    galants    aventeureux    (b  Charming, 
adventurous  gallants). 

3.  XVI   Siecle — Epoque    du    Roy    Frangois    ler, 

1590    (XVI   Century   Period,    King    Fran- 
cois I), 
a  La  ballade  comiquc  du  Franc-archer  (a  The 
amusing  ballad  of  the  Franc  Archer). 
Epoque  du  Roy  Henri  IV  surnomme  "Le  Vert 
CSallant"     (Period    King    Henri    IV,    nick- 
named "The  Eternal  Gallant"). 
bVive   Henri   IV,   Vive    Ce    Roy    Vaillant! 
(b  Long  Live  Henri  IV,  Long  Live  the 
Valiant  King!). 

(Chanson  du  temps  des  Huguenots), 
1562  (Song  time  of  the  Huguenots), 
1562. 


4.  XVII   Siecle — Epoque  du  grand  "Roy  Soleil," 

Louis  XIV,  createur  de  Versailles    (XVII 
Century  Period  of  the  great  "Sun  King," 
Louis  XIV,  creator  of  Versailles). 
Deux   chansons     des    armees   de   mer    (Two 
Songs  of  the  Armies  of  the  Sea), 
a  Saute  Blonde    (a  Jump  into  my  boat,  my 

blond). 
bVotre    Cotillion     (bYour    petticoat.   La- 
dies). 

5.  XVIII    Siecle — Epoque    du    Roy    Louis    XVI 

(XVIII  Century,  Period  King  Louis  XVI). 
(La  Revolution  Frangaise),  1793  (The 
French  Revolution),   1793. 

a  Le  Chant  du  depart  (du  poete  Andre 
Chenier,  music  de  Mehul)  (a  The 
Song  of  Departure,  words  by  the  poet 
Andre  Chenier,  music  by  Mehul). 

bjoli   tambour    (b  Pretty  Drummer). 

c  Rosette    (c  Rosette). 

d  Aupres  de  ma  blonde  (d  Beside  my 
Blond). 

e  Marlborough  s'en  va  t'en  guerre  (e  Marl- 
borough going  to  the  war). 

6.  XIX. Siecle — Epoque    de    Napoleon   ler,    1808 

(XIX  Century   Period   Napoleon   I,   1808). 
a  Chanson   des  grenadiers :   Chers  grenadiers 
de   France    (a  Song    of    the  grenadiers: 
Dear  grenadiers  of   France), 
b  Chanson    des    artilleurs :    Le   petit   Mathieu 
(bSong   of    the   Artillery:    Little    Mat- 
thew). 
Epoque  de  Napoleon  HI,  1865   (Period  Napo- 
leon IH,  1865). 
c  Mile  Clemence:   la  cantiniere   (c  Mile.  Cle- 
mence :  the  vivandiere). 

7.  XX   Siecle — Vieux   Refrains — des    soldats    de 

1914   (XX  Century  Old    Refrains    of    the 
Soldiers  of  1914). 
The  Marseillaise   (The  Marseillaise). 


AN     EXHIBITION      OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  an  exhibition  of 
photographs  showing  the  development  of 
this  art  from  its  discovery  in  1839  to  the 
present  day  has  recently  been  held  at  the 
National  Arts  Club,  New  York.  This  ex- 
hibition marks  a  significant  era  in  the  dig- 
nity of  photographic  art.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  photography  has  shown 
so  poetic  a  feeling,  so  masterly  a  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  and  never  has 
this  art  been  given  such  serious  study  by 
so  many  sincere  workers.  To  stimulate 
and  encourage  artists  to  form  a  center  for 
exchange  of  views,  to  publish  books,  to 
invite  exhibitions  of  foreign  works,  to 
stimulate  the  public  taste,  and  to  promote 
higher  education  is  the  object  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  of 
which  John  Clyde  Oswald  is  president.  A 
more  extended  review  of  this  comprehen- 
sive exhibition  ^yill  be  given  in  a  near 
issue  of  The  Cr.\ftsm.\n  magazine. 
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ART   EXHIBITIONS    IN 
OCTOBER:  BY  M.  F.  R. 

THE  art  season  has  opened  in  New 
York  with  the  greatest  freshness 
and  spirit.  I  found  exhibitions 
of  foreign  art  and  American  art, 
worth  while,  at  all  the  galleries  we  are  ac- 
customed to  visiting.  I  found  old  friends 
doing  progressive  and  beautiful  work  and 
new  friends  startling  us  with  brilliant  activ- 
ities. 

The  most  interesting  showing  of  pictures 
so  far  is  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  works 
by  Howard  Gardiner  Gushing — a  wonderful 
series  of  portraits,  of  interiors,  and  of  dec- 
orative panels  which  give  one  a  sense  of  the 
value  that  this  one  man's  work  might  have 
been  to  his  country  if  we  could  have  had 
such  an  original  output  of  it  every  year. 
Although  Mr.  Gushing's  work  is  influenced 
very  largely  by  Ghinese  and  Korean  paint- 
ers, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  this  influence  passed  through  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  curiously  fluent 
personality. 

Mr.  Gushing's  most  interesting  portraits 
are  those  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  rare 
grace  and  extraordinary  picturesque  beauty, 
and  in  whatever  pose  she  is  painted — 
whether  drj'ing  her  glorious  auburn  hair  in 
the  wind,  watching  a  most  enchanting  baby 
from  a  mysterious  comer  of  a  shadowy 
room,  whether  standing  erect  in  trailing  ser- 
pentine robes — always  one  feels  the  strange 
personality'  of  this  beautiful  woman  and  the 
man's  absorbing  interest  in  the  personality 
and  in  the  work. 

A  series  of  over-door  panels  are  amazing- 
ly original  and  decorative,  as  are  the  circu- 
lar over-door  panels.  The  technique  of  Mr. 
Gushing's  work  is  essentially  that  of  a  dec- 
orator; even  the  portraits  are  done  as 
though  they  were  to  ornament  great  spaces 
in  cool,  wide  rooms.  The  series  of  draw- 
ings in  color  of  the  same  little  child  are  full 
of  decorative  feeling  and  yet  intensely  hu- 
man when  the  child  is  presented — a  lovely 
quaint  baby  that  touches  the  heart  with  un- 
expected sensitiveness. 

TPHE  opening  exhibition  at  the  Montross 
Galleries  brings  some  delightful  im- 
pressions of  ver)'  good  friends  of  The 
Graftsman.  VanDearing  Perrine  is  shown 
in  two  sketches  in  his  new  method,  canvases 
heavy  with  paint,  put  on  with  a  sure  instinct 
for  color  combination.      At  first  one  sees 


only  this  rich  massing  of  color,  and  then 
over  the  canvas  autumn  winds  seem  to 
sweep  and  through  the  winds  one  gathers 
outlines  of  childhood  blown  about  gaily  and 
beautifully.  In  one  instance,  I  do  not  recall 
the  name,  one  sees  the  very  spirit  of  autumn 
beauty  rising  from  a  mass  of  rich-colored 
leaves  to  greet  the  spirit  of  childhood,  and 
the  two  for  the  moment  seem  to  join  hands 
and  then  to  be  blown  away  to  the  back- 
ground.   It  is  tour  de  force  in  painting. 

Nothing  richer  was  seen  in  the  entire  ex- 
hibition than  Gififord  Beal's  "Circus  Day" 
and  "Landscape."  There  is  no  new  painter 
who  is  painting  more  freshly,  more  interest- 
edly today  than  Gififord  Beal,  who  must 
have  reached  middle  age  in  years,  but  who 
will  never  reach  it  in  spirit. 

The  Graftsman  was  delighted,  too,  with 
Randall  Davey's  "Bagpiper."  One  wonders 
where  he  could  have  found  him  in  America, 
or  whether  he  is  a  memory  of  some  Euro- 
pean tour.  There  are  splendid  spaces  of 
color  in  this  and  yet  always  needed  color, 
not  thrown  in  merely  for  decoration,  and 
the  figure  is  full  of  life  and  happiness  and 
age — a  rare  and  merry  combination.  I 
have  always  been  vastly  interested  in  Ran- 
dall Davey's  work.  I  like  the  spirit  he 
puts  into  it,  his  sense  of  color,  his  love  of 
people. 

It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  come 
across  two  of  Eugene  Higgins'  paintings — 
those  vast,  somber  presentations  of  the 
tragedy  of  poverty  shown  on  small,  square 
bits  of  canvas.  Years  ago  The  Graftsman 
did  an  article  about  Mr.  Higgins'  work  in 
which  was  expressed  our  interest  in  this 
man's  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  shadows  that  fall  over  terrible  poverty 
in  great  cities.  And  Mr.  Higgins  does  not 
present  melodramatic  poverty,  nor  does  he 
use  the  tragedy  of  the  sad  world  for  propa- 
ganda work.  He  understands  life — the  sor- 
rows, the  secrets,  of  the  poor,  poor  world 
are  an  open  book  to  him.  He  has  lived 
through  it  and  gazed  deeply  into  it,  and  to- 
day his  work  is  even  greater  than  when  The 
Graftsman  first  discovered  it  in  New  York. 
It  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  Millet,  but  only 
because  he  understands  the  simple  folk  as 
Millet  understood  them  and  presents  them 
so  that  we  see  their  greatness,  we  sorrow 
with  them  and  hope  for  them. 

In  delightful  contrast  with  Higgins'  work 
are  two  studies  by  James  Preston,  "Autumn 
Woods"  and  the  "Beach  at  Heliport." 
Knowing  the   beautiful   beach   at   Bellport 
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well,  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  has  not 
appeared  regularly  in  our  autumn  exhibi- 
tions. Anything  lovelier  than  the  walk 
from  the  boat  landing  at  the  great  South 
Bay,  over  the  yellow-gray  sand  to  the  ocean 
bathing  beach,  I  cannot  imagine.  A  worn 
wooden  pathway,  grayed  by  the  ocean 
winds,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  briUiant 
green  bay,  in  June  by  eglantine  in  blossom 
and  morning  glories,  in  August  by  bloom- 
ing mallow,  with  figures  of  gay  young  peo- 
ple in  swea.ters  of  green  and  orange  and 
rose  and  purple — this  is  what  one  sees  every 
morning  at  ten  through  blazing  sunlight  or 
wonderful  violet  mists.  Mr.  Preston  has 
selected  the  beach  itself,  with  groups  of 
people  resting  after  the  bath  in  lovely  misty 
sunlight,  with  spots  of  fine  sweater  color,  all 
painted  with  interest,  with  affection,  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

TyCESSRS.  KENNEDY  AND  COM- 
PANY  are  showing  an  exhibition  of 
views  of  old  New  York.  Interesting  paint- 
ings and  etchings  and  quaint  engravings  are 
to  be  seen  there,  full  of  delight  for  the  lov- 
ers of  the  city.  Kennedy  and  Company  give 
for  their  first  exhibition  the  etchings  and 
dry  points  by  Dwight  C.  Sturges.  A  wide 
range  of  interest  is  shown  in  this  collection, 
from  the  marshes  of  Essex  to  a  New  Eng- 
land farm. 

pERHAPS  the  most  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season  is  to  be  found,  as 
usual,  at  the  Daniel  Gallerj-.  In  the  first 
room  one  enters  there  is  a  delightful  Law- 
son,  a  rich  still  hfe  by  Glackens,  a  briUiant 
village  by  Prendergast,  a  new  way  of  paint- 
ing old  New  York  by  Glenn  Coleman  which 
is  not  all  shadow,  but  spaces  of  yellow  sun- 
light and  deep  red  old  houses — an  extreme- 
ly simple  method  of  painting  with  an  inter- 
esting vital  result.  As  you  move  on  into 
the  second  room  of  this  gallery,  you  find  the 
Futurist  and  the  Cubist  at  their  worst ;  per- 
haps one  should  say  at  their  best,  for  the 
more  introspective  and  involved  and  self- 
centered  the  Futurist  is,  the  better  he  is 
pleased  and  the  less  the  public  understands 
him.  I  have  followed  this  work  since  its 
inception  in  Paris,  and  am  more  and  more 
amazed  at  the  attitude  of  the  young  people 
who  take  comfort  in  expressing  undevel- 
oped moods  and  in  bewildering  kindly  folks 
who  go  to  see  them.  No  one  questions  the 
influence  of  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward 


color  on  all  the  art  of  the  present  day  and 
the  value  of  it ;  but  why  is  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  liberal  feeling  without  an  utterly  dis- 
organized expression.  We  are  glad  for  the 
man  who  wants  freshness,  who  does  not 
want  to  be  circumscribed,  who  does  not 
want  to  be  the  imitator  of  nature  any  more 
than  an  imitator  of  an  Old  Master ;  but  why 
it  is  essential  to  give  poor  forms  and  foolish 
irritating  forms  because  a  man  is  seeking  to 
ignore  form  it  is  hard  to  understand.  After 
all,  you  have  got  to  express  emotion 
through  form,  and  you  are  not  better  ofif 
doing  it  stupidly  than  doing  it  so  that  you 
give  the  world  pleasure,  because  a  man  can 
enjoy  his  own  emotion  without  transcribing 
it  in  any  way.  If  he  transcribes  it,  it  stands  to 
reason  he  is  seeking  to  present  it  to  others ; 
if  he  transcribes  it  stupidly,  he  is  not  bene- 
fiting himself  or  giving  joy  to  the  world. 

pREDERICK  KEPPEL  AND  COM- 
PANY  are  showing  an  exhibition  of 
etchings  and  dra-wings  by  James  iMcBey, 
and  i\Iessrs.  M.  Knoedler  and  Company 
had  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  ]\Iiss 
Florine  Stettheimer  at  their  galleries. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

SKINNER'S  DRESS  SUIT:  BY  HENRY 
IRVING  DODGE 

ALMOST  amusing  social  comedy  is 
presented  to  us  in  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  Dodge's  latest  book,  "Skin- 
ner's Dress  Suit."  It  is  the  story 
of  the  liberation  of  the  "cage  man,"  and,  al- 
though in  this  instance  it  means  the  young 
man  in  the  bank,  it  might  easily  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  many  yonng  men  of  today,  who 
are  escaping  rrianual  drudgery  in  compara- 
tively decent  surroundings  and  at  the  same 
time  losing  imagination  and  human  sympa- 
thies and  opportunity  for  progress. 

Skimmer's  success  in  life  began  through  an 
apparent  blunder.  He  had  assured  his  lov- 
ing wife  so  often  of  his  importance  to  his 
firm,  of  his  eminently  successful  work,  that 
finally  he  had  to  ask  for  a  raise,  and,  being 
refused,  he  began  adding  $io  a  week  to  his 
small  salary  from  an  equally  small  bank  ac- 
count, and  just  at  this  juncture  his  wife, 
stimulated  by  the  delight  of  the  supposed 
addition  to  his  salary,  began  to  insist  upon 
better  clothes  for  them,  better  ways  of  liv- 
ing, more  social  activity,  in  other  words,  a 
genuine  campaign  of  "plunging."  And 
whereas  in  the  average  ston,'  we  hear  of  the 
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deadly  effects  of  this  living  beyond  one's 
income,  in  Skinner's  case  living  up  to  the 
raise  that  he  wanted  and  didn't  get  brought 
him  all  kinds  of  success  and  happiness,  all 
of  which  is  told  in  a  most  simple,  convinc- 
ing, witty  fashion. 

These  two  young  people  are  just  every- 
day young  folks  wanting  something  cheer- 
ful as  well  as  good  out  of  life,  and  Mr. 
Dodge  has  found  through  his  own  experi- 
ence in  living,  the  kind  of  vocabular}^  that 
is  at  once  genuine,  deliciously  humorous 
and  most  skillfully  employed.  The  story 
is  all  too  short  and  the  memory  is  full 
of  pleasant  smiles  and  a  real  gladness 
for  Skimier's  good  luck.  (Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.  165  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  net.) 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR-BOOK  OF  DECO- 
RATIVE ART:  A  REVIEW  OF  THE 
LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
ARTISTIC  CONSTRUCTION,  DECO- 
RATION AND  FURNISHING  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

IN  the  Prefatory  Note  to  this  1916  year 
book  the  editor  draws  attention  to  a  new 
and  important  feature,  namely,  the  unusual 
space  devoted  to  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  develop 
this  department  so  that  each  year  it  wiU  in- 
clude the  most  recent  work  of  Canadian, 
Australian,  New  Zealand  and  South  Afri- 
can architects  and  decorators.  These  have 
never  been  given  the  prominence  they  have 
fully  deserved,  and  from  now  on  a  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  do  them  justice.  The 
examples  chosen  to  represent  Great  Britain 
and  its  possessions  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, both  in  house  design  and  interior  treat- 
ment of  woodwork,  wall  and  ceiling  decora- 
tion, furniture,  pottery  and  textiles. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  review  of  the  work  accomphshed  in 
the  United  States  in  all  departments  of 
home  building,  in  small  as  well  as  large 
houses.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
in  color,  line  and  half  tones,  and  the  lengthy 
and  comprehensive  notes  add  greatly  to  its 
value.  A  small  idea  of  the  class  of  sketches 
that  make  this  book  of  interest  to  home 
builders  may  be  gained  from  the  few  select- 
ed to  illustrate  the  article  in  this  same  issue 
of  The  Craftsman,  "The  Craze  for  the 
Simple  House."     (Published  by  John  Lane 


Company,  New  York.     182  pages.     $2.50 
paper,  $3.00  cloth,  postage  extra.) 

INDICATION    IN   ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN:  BY  DAVID  VARON 

THIS  book  is  described  by  the  author 
as  being  "the  natural  method  of  study- 
ing architectural  design,  affording  also 
a  practical  means  of  analysis."  It  is  a 
method  by  which  an  architectural  student 
may  train  himself  to  see  correctly  and  to  set 
down  what  he  sees  in  a  way  that  will  be  of 
permanent  value  to  him.  Mr.  Varon 
through  his  experience  as  a  professor  of 
architectural  design  at  Syracuse  University 
and  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  evolved 
a  system  of  training  the  memor}'  and  the 
observation,  and  of  developing  latent  abihty 
through  understanding  appreciation. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  de- 
sign he  leads  the  student  on  to  the  principles 
of  composition  in  easy  sequence.  The 
plates  and  their  accompanying  notes  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  They  are  helpful  in  affording  stu- 
dents good  object  lessons  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plifying details,  of  calling  attention  to  a 
comparison  of  forms,  and  gives  them  a  sys- 
tem of  comparing  masses  and  detail,  and  of 
making  notes  of  different  elevations  when 
studying  the  eft'ect  of  a  building  silhouette. 
He  applies  his  method  of  observation  of 
masses,  silhouettes,  detail  and  the  elements 
of  planning  with  equal  thoroughness. 

The  fifty  plates  are  of  the  kind  to  be 
pored  over  and  studied  by  all  the  young  stu- 
dents of  architecture.  The  book  is  espe- 
cially fitted  for  use  in  schools  and  universi- 
ties. (Published  by  the  William  T.  Com- 
stock  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
150  pages.    Price,  $5.00  net.) 

THE  JOY  OF    LOVE    AND   FRIEND- 
SHIP: BY  ARTHUR  L.  SALMON 

A  small  volume  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  love  and  friendship.  (Pub- 
lished by  Forbes  and  Company,  Chicago, 
111.     172  pages.     Price,  75  cents  net.) 

HOW  BOYS  AND  GIRIS  CAN  EARN 
MONEY:  BY  C.  C.  BOWSFIELD 

For  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  make 
things  with  their  hands  or  grow  things 
in  the  garden  that  can  be  converted  into 
spending  money.  (Published  by  Forbes 
and  Company,  Chicago,  111.  247  pages. 
Price,  $1.00  net.) 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

"■^"^  "THERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?"     In  answer  to  this  persistent  de- 

%/%/     mand,  we  are  pubHshing  each  month  in  the   Craftsman    Magazine   four 

▼    T        Craftsman  houses.     This  will  be  continued  until  we  have   reproduced  the 

two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.      A  front  elevation  and 

floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.      We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of 

complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address :    Service  Dept.,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO.  77:    CllAFTSMAX  lOUIMlOOM  COTTAGE 

THIS  house  is  only  28j4  by  26  feet,  includ- 
ing the  porch,  and  yet  contains  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  essential  to  a 
normal  life  of  a  small  family  in  the  country  or 
in  a  suburban  town. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  broad  weather- 
boarding,  which  gives  them  a  rugged  and  in- 
teresting texture.  The  floor  of  the  porch  is  of 
cement,  and  the  pillars,  and  flower-boxes  run- 


ning between  them,  forming  a  low  parapet,  are 
of  the  same  material. 

The  kitchen  and  living  room,  which  divides 
with  the  porch  the  duty  of  serving  as  a  dining 
room,  occupy  the  first  floor.  Behind  the  kitchen, 
on  the  porch,  is  an  outdoor  ice-box. 

No  essential  convenience  is  missing  in  the 
little  home,  and  there  is  much  beauty,  too,  in 
structure  and   finish. 


FIRST  FLOOR    PLAN    OF  COTTAGE. 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN    OF  COTTAGE. 
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FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  140: 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLE  BUNGALOW:  SEVEN 
ROOMS 


SHINGLES  have  been  chosen  for  the  walls 
of  this  bungalow,  but  the  design  would 
lend  itself  equally  well  to  other  materials 
— clapboards,  brick,  concrete,  or  stucco.  The 
chimney  is  brick,  and  the  pillars  of  the  porches 
are  rough-hewn  from  ordinary  logs — a  little 
touch  that  adds  to  the  rustic  effect  of  the 
building.  The  porch  floors  may  be  either 
cement  or  tile.  The  roof  should  be  shingled  as 
the  slope  is  so  slight  that  it  would  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  slate  or  tile  as  these  cra 
need  a  greater  angle  to  avoid  leakage. 

This  plan  calls  for  casement  windows 
and  except  where  they  are  sheltered  by 
the  porch  roof,  a  row  of  shingles  has  been 
sprung  out  to  form  a  hood  above  each  win- 
dow group  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
The  shingles  can  be  stained  either  to  some 
soft  shade  of  green  or  brown  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  surrounding  landscape, 
or  left  to  weather  to  the  silvery  gray  that 
time  and  exposure  bring.  The  latter  is 
especially  beautiful  if  the  bungalow  is  to 
be  built  near  the  shore. 

From  the  shady  recessed  entrance  porch, 
which  will  serve  so  delightfully  for  out- 
door meals,  one  enters  directly  into  the 
big  living  room,  the  front  of  which  is  filled 
by  a  group  of  five  windows.  The  first 
thing  that  greets  one  is  the  hospitable  fire- 
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place,  which  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 
floor  plan.  A  wide  opening  into  the  dining 
room  reveals  the  second  fireplace,  the  flue  from 
the  kitchen  range  just  behind  uses  the  same 
chimney. 

Plenty  of  closet  room  is  provided  throughout 
the  plan — a  convenience  that  will  be  especially 
appreciated  in  a  dwelling  of  this  character 
where  housekeeping  is  so  simplified. 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  74:  EIGHT-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  CEMENT 

WHILE  the  exterior  of  this  house  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  some  old-fash- 
ioned farmhouses  of  New  England,  the 
interior  has  been  arranged  to  embody  as  many 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts  as  the 
space  and  proposed  cost  would  permit;  and  al- 
though the  general  character  of  the  building 
makes  it  particularly  appropriate  for  a  farm 
dwelling,  the  plans  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to 
many  people  who  want  to  build  a  substantial, 
comfortably  equipped  country  home. 

In  order  to  provide  as  much  space  as  pos- 
sible for  outdoor  living  and  sleeping,  we  have 
arranged  a  pergola-porch  at  the  entrance,  a 
larger  recessed  porch  at  the  rear,  and  a  smaller 


sleeping  porch  overhead.  The  front  porch  is 
recessed  a  little  to  shelter  the  front  door  and 
add  to  the  homelike  air  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
construction  here  gives  a  decorative  touch  to 
the  plain  cement  front  of  the  building.  The 
way  in  which  the  beams  are  notched  and  fitted 
together  is  particularly  worth  noting,  for  it  re- 
sults in  an  unusually  sturdy,  craftsmanlike 
structure. 

Most  of  the  windows  are  double-hung,  with 
a  plain  picture  pane  in  the  lower  sash  and  small 
panes  in  the  upper  one.  This  gives  a  decora- 
tive effect  to  both  exterior  and  interior  walls. 

The  wide  entrance  into  the  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  hall  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
staircase  give  one  an  impression  of  simplicity 
and  hospitality  that  seems  to  strike  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  interior. 
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NO.  180:  CRAFTSMAN  SUBURBAN  HOME 

HOUSE  No.  i8o  is  intended  for  a  narrow  lot  in  the  suburbs.  The  foundation  may  be  either 
brick  or  stone,  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  use  the  same  material  for  the  chimney  and 
garden  wall.  Although  both  walls  and  roof  are  shingled,  any  monotony  in  the  efifect  can 
be  avoided  by  using  contrasting  colors  such  as  brown,  green  or  terra  cotta,  with  a  lighter  touch, 
possibly,  in  the  door  and  window  trim  and  sash. 

This  porch  not  only  affords  a  roomy,  pleasant  place  for  outdoor  living,  but  shelters  the  front 
entrance.    Inside  is  the  narrow  but  well  lighted  hall,  with  a  window  on  the  low  landing  and  a 

wide   opening  into   the  living  room.     We   have   indicated   on 

each  side  of  this  opening  post-and-panel  construction  with  a 

grille    above    the    panels,    screening    the    room   and    giving   a 

decorative   note   to   the  woodwork. 

Beside   the    chimney- 
piece  is  a  built-in   seat 

which     may     be     made 

with    a    hinged    lid    so 

as  to  serve  as  a  storage 

place  for  firewood,  and 

in     the     corner     book- 
shelves  are   fitted. 
The      second      floor 

comprises  three   family 

bedrooms,  maid's  room, 

bathroom    and    sewing 

room,  and  large  closets 

are  built  in  the  corners 

of  the  house  as  well  as 

smaller    ones    on    each 

side  of  the  chimney. 
An     interesting     and 

practical  addition  to  the 

second    floor   would   be 

the     building     of     long 

window-seats  to  fill  the 

alcoves  that  are  formed 

by  closets  and  walls. 
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ItHE  craftsman  building-new  YORKlBPrY 


with  wheels  two  hundred  feet  high  is 
the  latest  idea  for  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. It  is  a  giant  motor  truck". 'that 
would  crush  whole  towns  like  flies 
under  foot.  Is  it  practicable?  Read 
all  about  it  in  the  December  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

Thtra  are  188  different  articles  and  over 
300  fivid  picture*  in  the  December  Popular 
Soiene*  MontUjr,  showing  all  the  qct  in- 


ventions and  the  new  achievamcats  in 
automobiles,  aeroplanes,  .  electricity,  me- 
chanics and  astronomy.'^ 

Do  you  like  to  make  things?  There  are 
57  articles  in  the  December  number  that 
tell  you  how  to  do  things  with  just  a  ham- 
mer, a  chiael,  a  saw,  and  a  few  nails. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  costs  but  $1.50 
a  year.  If  you  mention  this  advertisement 
we  will  enter  your  subscription  and  send  you 
bill;  you  can  pay  after  receipt  of  the  first 
copy.    Address  «89  Fourth  Av.,  New  York. 


Popular  Science  Monthly 
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^fie  Gountruside 

Suburban  Life  c/ 

Wishes  to  present  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  Number  to  every  reader  of  The  Craftsman, 
who  sends  the  Yes  Blank  attached  to  this  page -either  with  a  dollar  pinned  to  it  or 
without,  if  more  convenient.  The  December  Number  of  The  Countryside— the  first 
under  the  charge  of  The  Independent  Corporation— is  now  ready.  You  will  like  it 
when  you  see  it— and  the  other  six  numbers  which  your  dollar  will  secure  for  you  will 
be  still  more  interesting.     The  Christmas  Number  contains  the  following  features  : 


Miss  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
writes  about  "Using  the 
Schoolhouse,"  an  article  de- 
scribing a  popular  and  grow- 
ing movement  in  which  she  is 
keenly  interested  and  very 
active. 

George  Madden  Martin,  the 
creator  of  Emmy  Lou,  tells 
how  necessary  it  is  to  really 
love  the  country  if  you  are 
going  to  live  in  it. 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
tells  how  he  seeks  rest  from 
railroading  in  the  country. 
Books  for  Collectors  of  Old 
and  Beautiful  Things.  A  list 
of  new  and  standard  books  on 
collecting,  with  short  compre- 
hensive descriptions  of  each. 
The  Country  Chronicle,  by 
Grant  Showerman.  An  ex- 
tended review,  with  extracts 
and  a  reproduction  of  the 
frontispiece,  of  the  book  of 
the  month  for  lovers  of  the 
real  country. 

William  Haynes,  author  of 
Sandhill  Sketches,  Casco  Bay 
Yarns,  Scottish  and  Irish  Ter- 
riers, gives  some  practical  sug- 
gestions for  keeping  your  dog 
healthy  during  the  cold 
weather. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Hall,  who  aban- 
doned newspaper  work  and 
poultry  for  dogs,  contributes 
a  page  of  dog  pictures  which 
explains  why  she  made  the 
change. 


Rev.   Harry   Emerson   Fosdick, 

of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  a  widely  known 
"man's  preacher,"  wi'ites  on 
"The  Countryside  Church." 
Mary  Sargent  Potter,  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  Sargent,  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  gives 
a  delightful  picture  of  Holm 
Lea,  her  childhood  home  at 
Brookline,  with  a  hitherto  un- 
published portrait  of  her 
famous  father.  Her  own  por- 
trait and  a  picture  of  Holm 
Lea  in  dogwood  time,  accom- 
pany the  article. 
Charles  Dexter  Allen,  author 
of  American  Bookplates,  Ex 
Libris — Essays  of  a  Collector, 
etc.,  gives  a  delightful  Talk  on 
Textiles,  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  unusual,  but 
easily  obtainable  materials, 
particularly  adapted  to  home 
decoration. 

Arthur  Tomalin,  former  editor 
of  The  Countryside,  gives 
good  advice  on  The  Work  for 
December  in  garden,  green- 
house and  poultry  yard. 
There  is  a  surprising  amount 
of  garden  work  to  do  in  the 
winter. 

Hudson  Maxim,  an  advocate 
equally  of  country  living  and 
of  national  preparedness,  tells 
why  he  located  his  laboratory 
at  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  associated  with 
the  N.  Y.  Times  Review  of 
Books,  author  of  Summer 
Love,  Trees  and  Other  Poems, 
explains  why,  if  you  like  the 


city,  you  ought  to  live  in  the 
country. 

Harold  Howland,  associate' 
editor  of  The  Independent 
and  formerly  contributing  edi- 
tor of  The  Countryside,  writes 
on  "The  Flavor  of  the  Coun- 
tryside" —  an  interpretation 
and  an  appreciation  that  will 
please  every  country  dweller. 
Churchill  Ripley,  one  of  the 
best  informed  experts  on  rugs 
in  the  country,  writes  on 
"Flower-Strewn  Fields  of 
Persian  Rugs,"  with  pictures 
of  half  a  dozen  exquisite 
creations  from  the  looms  of 
the  Far  East. 

Mary  H.  Northend  contributes 
plans  and  pictures  of  a  charm- 
ing Dutch  Colonial  house 
which  you  can  build  for  $8000. 
Jack  London,  author  of  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Valley 
of  the  Moon  and  many  other 
books  whose  names  you  know 
well,  describes  the  work  he  is 
doing  on  his  California  farm. 
For  the  Holiday  Guestroom 
and  Gifts  for  the  House,  elec- 
trical and  otherwise,  two  pages 
of  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
articles  which  you  can  order 
through  the  Countryside  Shop, 
throw  a  bright  light  on  the 
Christmas  gift  problem. 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  author  of 
some  stirring  Civil  War  poems 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Independent,  tells  how  the 
true  country  lover  finds  end- 
less sources  of  cheer,  even  in 
the  mere  sun  and  wind. 
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"Some  Impressions  of  the  Art  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exhibition,"  hy  Christian  Brin'on 


"MOTHER  AND  CHILD" 
Gari  Melchers.  painter. 


A  Cradle  Picture  by  G.  A.  Williams. 
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"MY  MOTHER" :  A  LOVELY  EXPOSITION  OF 
THE  MADONNA  SPIRIT:  BY  PIERRE  LOTI 

]HE  CRAFTSMAN  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
source  of  the  Madonna  experience,  the  feeling  which 
has  inspired  more  art,  more  rehgious  development, 
more  social  adjustment  than  any  one  other  emotion  in 
the  world.  In  every  December  issue  for  some  years 
past  we  have  published  what  seemed  to  us  beautiful 
conceptions  from  the  brush  of  various  artists  in  regard 
to  child  life.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in  pictm-es  of 
mothers  and  children,  the  old  Madonna  pictures  from  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  and  the  modern  Madonna  pictm*es  from  the  fishing 
villages  in  Gloucester  and  from  the  East  Side  in  New  York. 

As  a  rule  we  have  not  wi-itten  ourselves  about  these  pictures, 
rather  we  have  selected  some  quotation  from  the  writings  of  a  man 
whose  love  of  child  life  is  preeminent.  Last  year  we  pubhshed  a  not 
well  known  essay  of  Ruskin's  about  child  life ;  this  year  we  are  happy 
to  present  a  lovely  story  of  Pierre  Loti's,  called  "My  Mother,"  a 
chapter  from  his  charming  tale  of  "The  Story  of  a  Child." 

""fk  JW^  mother! — I  have  already  mentioned  her  two  or  three  times 

l^/l    in  the  course  of  this  recital,  but  without  stopping  to  speak 

of  her  at  length.     It  seems  that  at  first  she  was  no  more  to 

me  than  a  natural  and  instinctive  refuge  where  I  ran  for  shelter  from 
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"MY  MOTHER":  BY  PIERRE  LOTI 

all  terrifying  and  unfamiliar  things,  from  all  the  dark  forebodings 
that  had  no  real  cause. 

"But  I  believe  she  took  on  reality  and  life  for  the  first  time  in  the 
burst  of  ineffable  tenderness  which  I  felt  when  one  May  morning  she 
entered  my  room  with  a  bouquet  of  pink  hyacinths  in  her  hand ; — she 
brought  in  with  her  as  she  came  a  ray  of  sunlight. 

"I  was  convalescing  from  one  of  the  maladies  pecuhar  to  children, 
- — measles  or  whooping  cough,  I  know  not  which, — and  I  had  been 
ordered  to  remain  in  bed  and  to  keep  warm.  By  the  rays  of  light  that 
filtered  in  through  the  closed  shutters  I  divined  the  springtime  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  I  felt  sad  that  I  had  to  remain 
behind  the  curtains  of  my  tiny  white  bed ;  I  wished  to  rise  and  go  out ; 
but  most  of  all  I  had  a  desire  to  see  my  mother. 

"The  door  opened  and  she  entered,  smiling.  Ah,  I  remember  it  so 
well!  I  recall  so  distinctly  how  she  looked  as  she  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  And  I  remember  that  she  brought  in  with  her 
some  of  the  sunlight  and  balminess  of  the  spring  day. 

"I  see  again  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she  looked  at  me;  and  I 
hear  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  recall  the  details  of  her  beloved  dress, 
that  would  look  funny  and  old-fashioned  to  me  now.  She  had  re- 
turned from  her  morning  shopping,  and  she  wore  a  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  yellow  roses,  and  a  shawl  of  lilac  barege  (it  was  the  period  of  the 
shawl)  sprinkled  with  tiny  bouquets  of  violets.  Her  dark  curls  (the 
poor  beloved  curls  today,  alas!  so  thin  and  white)  were  at  this  time 
without  a  gray  hair.  There  was  about  her  the  fragrance  of  the  May 
day,  and  her  face  as  it  looked  tliat  morning  with  its  broad  brimmed 
hat  is  still  distinctly  present  with  me.  Besides  the  bouquet  of  pink 
hyacinths,  she  had  brought  me  a  tiny  watering-pot,  an  exact  imitation 
in  miniatm-e  of  the  crockery  ones  so  much  used  by  the  country  people. 
"As  she  leaned  over  my  bed  to  embrace  me,  I  felt  as  if  every  wish 
was  gratified.  I  no  longer  had  a  desu-e  to  weep,  nor  to  rise  from  my 
bed,  nor  to  go  out.  She  was  with  me  and  that  sufficed — I  was  con- 
soled, tranquillized,  and  re-created  by  her  gracious  presence. 

"I  was,  I  think,  a  little  more  than  three  years  old  at  this  time,  and 
my  mother  must  have  been  about  forty-two  years  of  age ;  but  I  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  age  in  regard  to  her,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  to  wonder  whether  she  was  yoimg  or  old ;  nor  did  I  realize  imtil 
a  later  time  that  she  was  beautiful.  No,  at  this  period  that  she  was 
her  own  dear  self  was  enough ;  to  me  she  was  in  face  and  form  a  person 
so  apart  and  so  unique,  that  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of  comparing 
her  with  any  one  else.  From  her  whole  being  there  emanated  such  a 
joyousness,'seciu-ity  and  tenderness,  and  so  much  goodness  that  from 
thence  was  born  mv  understanding  of  faith  and  prayer. 


"THE    OFFERING":    Charles 
W.  Hawthorne,  painter. 
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"MOTHER  AND   CHILD": 
John  W.  Twachtman,  painter. 


"MY  MOTHER":  BY  PIERRE  LOTI 

"I  would  that  I  could  speak  hallowed  words  to  the  first  blessed 
form  that  I  find  in  the  book  of  memory.  I  would  it  were  possible  that 
I  could  greet  my  mother  with  words  filled  with  the  meaning  I  wish 
to  convey.  They  are  words  which  cause  bountiful  tears  to  flow,  but 
tears  fraught  with  I  know  not  how  much  of  the  sweetness  of  consola- 
tion and  joy,  words  that  are  ever,  and  in  spite  of  everything,  filled 
with  the  hope  of  an  inmiortal  reunion. 

"And  since  I  have  touched  upon  this  mystery  that  has  had  such 
an  influence  upon  my  soul,  I  will  here  set  down  that  my  mother  alone 
is  the  only  person  in  the  world  of  whom  I  have  the  feeling  that  death 
cannot  separate  me.  With  other  human  beings,  those  whom  I  have 
loved  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  have  tried  to  imagine  a  hereafter, 
a  tomorrow  in  which  there  shall  be  no  tomorrow;  but  no,  I  cannot! 
Rather  I  have  always  had  a  horrible  consciousness  of  our  nothingness 
— dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes.  Because  of  my  mother  alone  have  I 
been  able  to  keep  intact  the  faith  of  my  early  days.  It  still  seems  to 
me  that  when  I  have  finished  playing  my  poor  part  in  life,  when  I  no 
longer  run  in  the  overgrown  paths  that  lead  to  the  unattainable,  when 
I  am  through  anmsing  humanity  with  my  conceits  and  my  sorrows,  I 
will  go  there  where  my  mother,  who  has  gone  before  me,  is,  and  she 
will  receive  me;  and  the  smile  of  serenity  that  she  now  wears  in  my 
memory  will  have  become  one  of  triimiphant  realization. 

"True,  I  see  that  distant  region  only  dimly,  and  it  has  no  more 
substance  than  a  pale  gray  vision;  my  words,  however  intangible  and 
elusive,  give  too  definite  a  form  to  my  dreamy  conceptions.  But  still 
(I  speak  as  a  little  child,  with  the  child's  faith),  but  still  I 
always  think  of  my  mother  as  ha^nng,  in  that  far  off  place,  preserved 
her  earthly  aspect.  I  think  of  her  with  her  dear  white  curls  and  the 
straight  lines  of  her  beautiful  profile  that  the  years  may  have  impaired 
a  little,  but  which  I  still  find  perfect.  The  thought  that  the  face  of 
my  mother  shall  one  day  disappear  from  my  eyes  forever,  that  it  is 
no  more  than  combined  elements  subject  to  disintegration,  and  that 
she  will  be  lost  in  the  universal  abyss  of  nothingness,  not  only  makes 
my  heart  bleed,  but  it  causes  me  to  revolt  as  at  something  unthinkable 
and  monstrous;  it  cannot  be!  I  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  about 
her  something  which  death  cannot  touch. 

"My  love  for  my  mother  (the  only  changeless  love  of  my  hfe)  is  so 
free  from  all  material  feeling  that  that  alone  gives  me  an  inexplicable 
hope,  almost  gives  me  a  confidence  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

"And  why  among  the  treasured  playthings  of  my  childhood  has  the 
tiny  watering-pot  taken  on  the  value  and  sacred  dignity  of  a  relic? 
So  much  so  indeed  that  when  I  am  far  distant  on  the  ocean,  in  hours  of 
danger,  I  think  of  it  with  tenderness,  and  see  it  in  the  place  where  it 
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has  lain  for  years,  in  the  httle  bureau,  never  opened,  mixed  in  with 
broken  toys ;  and  should  it  disappear  I  would  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  an 
amulet  that  could  not  be  replaced. 

"And  the  simple  shawl  of  lilac  barege,  fovmd  recently  among  some 
old  clothing  laid  aside  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  why  have  I  put  it 
away  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  priceless  object?  Because  in  its  color 
(now  faded),  in  its  quaint  Indian  pattern  and  tiny  bouquets  of 
violets,  I  still  find  an  emanation  from  my  mother;  I  believe  that  I 
borrow  therefrom  a  holy  cahu  and  sweet  confidence  that  is  almost  a 
faith.  And  mingled  iii  with  the  other  feelings  there  is  perhaps  a 
melancholy  regret  for  those  May  mornings  of  long  ago  that  seemed 
so  much  brighter  than  are  those  of  today." 

This  quotation  from  Pierre  Loti  is  used  by  permission  of  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  THE  NORTH 

A    DIM,  white  world, 
with  everywhere 
The  silent  trees,  each 

one  a  tall 
Black  column  'neath  the  stars! 
No  sound  distm-bs  the 

icy  air! 
A  weighted  pine,  with  giant 

branches  over-dressed 
Among  the  naked  poplars, 

showers  down 
A  load  of  powdery  flakes.    Some 

wagon  tracks 
Marking  the  lonely  solitudes 

with  man's  near  presence, 
Lie  hke  a  long,  dark  shadow 

'neath  the  trees. 
Across  the  white  expanse,  lit 

by  the  cold,  bright  twinkle 
From  the  sky,  a  rabbit  slowly  hops, 

making  a  neat, 
Clean  hne  of  purple  hollows 

in  the  light, 
Dry  snow,  then  leaves 

the  winter  world 

To  trees  and  stars ! 

Phyixis  Wakd. 
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THE   "PLAY- GIRL"  IN  FICTION:    DISCUSSED 
BY  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

j|VERY  man  of  genius  has  his  lyric  youth — the  golden 
days  when  he  follows  a  gleaming  path  through  his 
vision,  out  to  an  ecstasy  of  achievement.  A  man  is  very 
intimate  to  all  the  world  in  these  days  although  he  may 
not  write  or  sing  of  actual  people,  for  people  in  the 
golden  years  of  a  man's  genius  are  just  pictures  on 
which  are  draped  fears  and  joys,  ideals  and  splendid 
impulses,  great  tragedies  and  winged  hopes.  In  his  lyric  youth  the 
painter  and  poet,  the  sculptor  and  maker  of  music  hves  in  sunlit  mists 
by  day,  chnging  to  the  stars  by  night— knights  follow  the  Holy  Grail, 
Siegfried's  ears  are  attuned  to  the  sound  of  bird  notes,  Tristan  dies 
for  love  listening  to  the  "Liebestod,"  Bobby  Burns  on  the  heather- 
covered  hills  chants  of  simple  dehght  and  romance,  Colimibus  sets  red 
sails  to  the  wind. 

These  lyric  days  keep  om-  art  vital,  our  hearth-stones  bright.  Be- 
cause of  them  cathedral  spu'es  cut  through  blue  skies,  because  of  them 
youth  goes  singing  to  the  trenches  looking  at  death  with  shining  eyes. 
The  same  mood  makes  a  young  man  eager  to  design  and  build  a  beau- 
tiful bridge,  the  same  mood  discovers  the  value  of  the  purple  ray,  the 
same  mood  enamels  a  dancing  figure  thousands  of  years  ago  through 
the  hand  of  a  Chinese  craftsman  or  cars^es  an  altar  in  a  httle  chapel  in 
a  Rhine  valley. 

Few  men  possess  this  lyric  youth  for  long.  It  does  not  mate  with 
maturity,  experience  blinds  it,  materialism  shackles  it,  but  life  cannot 
overwhelm  the  man  who  has  once  felt  the  wings  of  beauty  brush  his 
soul. 

Some  men  find  all  their  interest  in  art,  all  their  capacity  for  creative 
expression  limited  to  these  early  days:  others  find  their  productivity 
divided  into  two  chapters — the  first  lighted  with  divine  fire,  the 
second  made  vivid  and  rich  by  the  wisdom  accumulated  tlirough  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Much  permanent,  valuable  literature  has 
been  written  in  this  second  mood.  Few  poems  have  ever  been  accom- 
phshed  outside  the  lyric  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  the  music  that 
overwhehns  the  imagination;  but  many  men  who  are  thoughtful, 
sympathetic  students  of  human  nature  have  written  their  most  stirring 
stories,  the  stories  that  have  appealed  to  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings,  tales  that  have  enriched  the  lives  of  many,  from  observation 
and  experience  gained  through  middle  age. 

There  is  still  another  division  of  the  work  of  the  wonder  makers; 
the  men  who  carry  into  their  mature  art  the  intimacy  with  youth,  the 
sympathy  with  romance,  the  understanding  of  life's  exultations  that 
had  birth  in  the  day  of  their  IjTic  youth.    In  this  group  belongs  Robert 
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W.  Chambers,  the  most  popular  writer  of  American  fiction  today. 

All  lovers  of  American  fiction,  all  people  who  long  to  have  their 
imagination  pricked  to  feel  a  response  of  the  spirit  to  a  man's  ecstasj^ 
have  read  with  happiness  never-to-be-forgotten,  Robert  Chambers' 
early  stories,  "The  Maker  of  Moons,"  "The  King  in  Yellow,"  "The 
Messenger,"  and  others.  These  are  the  stories  of  Mr.  Chambers'  lyric 
days,  when  his  pen  thrilled  to  his  spirit,  when  he  was  writing  of  ab- 
stract wonders,  of  the  things  of  the  soul,  of  the  joys  and  hopes  and 
ideals  of  the  human  heart.  They  are  a  glorious  contribution  to  the 
writing  of  this  country  and  they  have  left  all  the  lovers  of  this  period 
of  his  hterary  achievement  with  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  man 
who  was  a  poet  in  his  early  days,  a  seer  of  visions. 

While  some  lovers  of  these  early  tales  lament  the  passing  of  this 
phase  of  Mr.  Chambers'  art,  the  fact  remains  that  his  stories  today 
reaches  a  vastly  wider  audience  and  supplies  a  more  searching  com- 
mentary upon  our  complex,  shifting,  fascinating  civilization. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  The  Craftsman  had  the  valued  opportunity 
of  visiting  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  at  his  Revolutionary  home  at 
the  foothills  of  the  Catskills,  the  countryside  where  he  played 
as  a  Httle  boy,  where  as  a  young  man  he  lived  in  "rose  mists  and  clung 
to  the  stars,"  where  his  father  and  great-grandfather  before  him  were 
born  and  spent  joyous  or  sad  days  in  the  woods  on  the  hilltops  at  this 
beautiful  countryside.  Here  in  America  we  so  seldom  expect  a  man 
who  has  done  much  for  us  to  have  lived  his  life  against  a  background. 
Almost  all  American  lives  are  facing  an  interesting  perspective,  but 
they  are  moving  swiftly  forward,  and  their  thought,  their  art  is  seldom 
ever  touched  with  the  memory  of  beautiful  surroundings  for  genera- 
tions, of  great  deeds  back  of  them,  of  homes  filled  with  records  of  the 
bright  lives  of  people  bearing  the  same  name. 

Mr.  Chambers'  home  at  Broadalbin  is  an  estate  of  many  hundreds 
of  acres.  And  the  house,  which  until  recently  sat  near  the  gateway, 
as  all  houses  did  in  our  early  days,  has  been  moved  back  so  that  a 
stately  drive  extends  from  the  gate  to  the  beautiful,  massive,  white 
building  with  great  pillars  in  front  of  the  doorway.  The  opening  of 
the  door  reveals  a  huge  fireplace  at  the  end  of  an  exquisitely  arranged 
and  hospitable  room.  The  house  is  many  times  the  size  that  it  was 
originally,  the  furnishing  so  perfect  that  it  is  several  days  before  one 
realizes  that  it  is  a  combination  of  Jacobean  brought  to  this  country 
centuries  ago,  old  carved  Italian  with  painted  leather,  beautiful 
Colonial  pieces  belonging  to  the  old  homestead  and  rare  works  of  art 
telling  the  romance  and  history  of  countries  all  over  the  world.  At 
first  one  just  realizes  that  it  is  gracious  and  beautiful  and  satisfying 
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and  spacious.    Afterward  one  knows  that  every  detail  is  a  happiness 
to  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Chambers  does  not  do  his  ^vi'iting  at  this  home.  Here  he  hves 
through  the  sunmier  months  from  early  spring  to  late  in  the  fall, 
roaming  over  the  estate,  helping  to  build  bridges,  to  make  lakes,  to 
reforest  the  hillside,  to  make  the  land  as  beautiful  and  valuable  as  such 
a  place  has  every  right  to  be.  For  many  hoiu's  in  the  day  he  is  out  on 
the  hillsides  with  his  Great  Dane  dogs,  and  often  iNIrs.  Chambers  is 
with  him,  losing  the  country,  interested  in  all  the  development  and 
perfection  of  the  outdoor  as  well  as  the  indoor  part  of  the  home. 

SITTING  before  the  firelight  just  at  twilight  on  an  October  day, 
Mr.  Chambers  talked  of  his  work,  of  American  fiction,  of  young- 
American  life,  of  the  new  type  of  young  people  of  the  day  with 
a  kind  philosophy,  a  wide  interest  and  tender  sympathy.  "The  old 
days  of  my  ^^Titing  are  past,"  he  said;  "quite  gone.  A  man  does  not 
turn  back  to  those  things,  whether  they  have  meant  much  or  little  to 
hun.  They  belong  to  youth,  they  are  memories,  and  no  man  dissects 
his  memories  if  he  wishes  to  keep  them  bright.  How  can  I  tell  how  I 
would  feel  about  those  books  today  ?  I  do  not  see  them.  I  might  find 
much  to  change,  much  to  criticize.  They  came  in  their  own  time  and 
that  is  past. 

"Today  my  attitude  toward  work  is  quite  different.  As  a  man 
grows  older  he  does  not  write  from  emotion,  he  writes  from  an  intel- 
lectual understanding  of  his  subject  and  with  a  technique  which  he 
must  become  past-master  of.  I  maj'^  feel  emotional  about  the  plot  of 
my  story  when  I  am  first  planning  it.  There  is  always  a  kind  of  ad- 
venture in  planning  a  book.  You  are  traveling  into  a  new  bit  of  life, 
a  new  land,  and  there  is  always  the  excitement  of  the  quest;  but  after 
this  is  over,  then  it  is  a  question  largely  of  fluent  technique,  giving 
your  characters  their  head,  letting  them  go  their  own  way  within 
bounds  of  'WTiting,  and  coolly  and  quietly  imderstanding  them,  their 
nature,  their  psychology,  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  mo\dng,  and 
presenting  them  as  clearly  as  though  writing  were  merely  a  looking- 
glass  and  the  people  passing  by.  I  feel  that  every  man  who  is  ^v^iting 
should  gain  this  mastery.  He  must,  before  he  can  give  anything  to 
the  public  that  will  reach  them  and  stir  their  emotions. 

"Personally,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  a  part  of  the  tendencies  of  this 
age — I  must  know  them,  understand  them,  digest  them.  I  never  feel 
emotional  for  a  moment  when  I  am  actually  writing.  I  feel  perhaps 
then  as  a  scientist  does  in  his  laboratory.  He  knows  his  purpose  and 
he  knows  his  scientific  machinery.  "WTiat  he  is  developing  is  all  done 
in  a  cool,  intellectual  way, — otherwise  you  do  not  convey  to  your  au~ 
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dieiice  the  tiling  that  thej'  demand  of  you.  The  moment  a  man  who  is 
writing  feels  his  emotion,  he  is  absorbing  it  himself  and  not  giving  it 
out.  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  true  with  painting  as  well  as  writing,  per- 
haps with  sculpture,  because  a  painter  travels,  or  studies  his  model,  or 
imagines  his  composition,  and  then  with  a  technique  so  fluent  that  he 
is  unconscious  of  it,  he  uses  a  cool  brain  to  try  and  make  the  subject 
that  has  interested  him  interest  the  onlooker.  And  if  a  writer  presents 
his  people  in  this  way,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  living,  of  the  tendencies  which  control  their  lives,  he  has  done 
all  that  he  can  accomphsh.  He  is  playing  in  luck  then  if  the  world 
feels  what  he  felt  when  the  first  impulse  to  write  came  to  him. 

"Writing  is,  I  believe,  today  a  matter  not  of  emotion,  but  of  clear 
thinking.  If  j'^ou  feel  while  you  work,  you  are  confused  and  you  con- 
fuse your  audience.  AVriting  is  an  intellectual  achievement,  not  a 
matter  of  emotional  excitement.  I  find  that  as  my  interest  in  life 
increases,  as  my  range  of  vision  extends  and  I  know  more  of  the  world 
and  of  the  people  in  it  that  my  impulse  is  naturally  to  write  of  these 
things,  of  the  tendencies  of  my  own  age,  of  the  new  social  conditions, 
and  as  all  social  conditions  change  with  the  younger  generation,  nat- 
urally my  interest  is  in  the  people  who  are  a  part  of  the  new  civilization 
of  my  country.  Things  have  vastly  changed  since  my  youth.  There 
is  a  universal  freedom  today  among  young  people  which  was  imknown 
in  my  boyhood.  A  keener  sex  feeling  is  all  around  us,  many  barriers 
are  down  that  were  essential  years  ago,  the  young  people  come  in  more 
intimate  contact  with  life,  dancing  and  cabaret  life  have  changed 
yoimg  human  nature  far  more  than  many  people  realize.  There  is  an 
intimacy  of  companionship,  a  greater  freedom,  there  is  a  stirring  of 
emotional  enjoyment  which  has  never  before  been  felt  in  America,  and 
with  this  liberty  there  has  come  natm-ally  a  certain  license  among 
the  imthinking  and  miguarded.  We  are  not  like  the  old  Latin  races 
— vivid  and  emotional,  Avith  centuries  of  joyous  experience  back 
of  us,  centuries  of  artistic  output,  of  delight  in  life,  of  knowledge,  of 
beauty;  we  are  just  waking  up  emotionally  in  America  and  it  is  the 
new,  very  young  generation  who  are  born  with  a  sense  of  spiritual 
freedom — something  we  others  did  not  have  in  our  youth." 

I  ASKED  Mr.  Chambers  if  he  felt  that  the  new  young  "play-child" 
of  America  today  was  rather  a  barren  type  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually, and  if  that  type  would  be  likely  to  hurt  our  civilization,  to 
leave  it  without  inspiration ;  in  other  words,  if  the  youth  of  today  were 
without  the  lyric  quality,  could  we  hope  for  artists,  nation  builders, 
home  makers,  mothers?  His  answer  was:  "The  seemingly  barren 
type  has  always  existed  in  every  country,  in  eveiy  age  of  the  world 
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there  have  always  been  the  young  'play-girls.'  We  notice  her  more 
today  because  she  is  better  dressed,  more  sure  of  herself,  more  con- 
vinced that  her  way  is  right  and  that  play  is  essential.  You  have 
always  seen  her  in  Paris,  but  there  the  'play -girl'  has  more  intelligence, 
she  is  closer  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  In  America  we  have 
these  young,  barren  spirits  without  tradition,  without  a  sense  of 
beauty,  without  an  understanduig  of  art  or  a  seeking  for  it,  and  so 
naturally  they  are  more  remote  from  the  average  existence  because 
there  are  not  the  links  between  these  young  souls  and  society  that  there 
are  in  Paris  or  Italy  or  Russia  today,  where  practically  all  youth  has 
its  knowledge  of  music,  its  understanding  of  the  traditions  of  its 
nation,  its  pride  in  its  own  city  and  the  works  of  art  in  it.  ^Miere  the 
interest  of  the  new  type  is  hmited  to  a  sheer  seeking  of  ephemeral  joy, 
a  love  of  clothes,  a  desire  to  be  physically  attractive,  there  is  less 
possibility  of  companionship,  less  possibility  of  growth  out  into  other 
associations.  In  Paris,  in  Italy,  a  love  of  beauty  is  in  the  blood  of 
all  the  people.  It  is  not  regarded  as  "culture,"  but  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance. Here  in  America,  the  unawakened  minds  are  surrounded 
with  a  sense  of  waste,  of  extravagance,  of  ignorance,  and  out  of  this 
condition  is  born  a  product  ambitious  for  comfort  and  for  the  money 
which  brings  comfort.  They  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  they  want  to 
be  happy  and  they  feel  that  beauty  and  brightness  can  only  make  them 
happy. 

"Of  course,  nmch  of  this  condition  is  due  to  our  education  or 
rather,  our  lack  of  it.  We  do  not,  in  our  schools,  prepare  young  people 
to  understand  life,  to  live  it  inteUigently  and  wisely.  We  make  the 
newcomers  to  our  land  dissatisfied  with  their  ancestors,  ashamed  of 
their  unmediate  existence,  and  then  with  the  freedom  we  offer  our 
young  people,  this  new  generation  in  America  rushes  out  into  the 
life  that  seems  to  them  complete  and  joyous.  Our  cabarets  are 
filled  by  the  'play-girl,'  and  a  new  kind  of  life  is  created,  called 
Broadway. 

"But  I  find  as  I  study  these  young  people  that  not  all  is  desire  for 
gaiety,  for  personal  beauty  and  comfort  and  brightness — there  is  the 
old  dominating  impulse  to  mate.  And  this  impulse  is  really  stronger 
in  them  than  anything  else.  Of  course  not  all  of  them  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. Their  life  leads  them  out  into  adventure,  often  beyond,  to 
disaster,  but  the  instinct  for  home  making  is  just  as  strong  in  these 
seemingly  barren,  beautiful  young  creatures  as  in  any  phase  of 
society,  in  any  period  or  age.  Indeed,  often  it  is  the  desire  for  this 
Tery  thing  that  leads  these  young  people  to  Broadway;  but  what  they 
want  is  a  home,  the  safe  retreat,  the  man  that  belongs  to  them,  the  child 
that  needs  them. 


THE  "PLAY-GIRL"  IN  FICTION 

"TT  is  my  experience  through  the  world  that  one  cannot  ignore 
I  beauty  of  feature  as  some  mere  material,  vmworthy  thing.  I  find 
that  as  a  rule  it  corresponds,  especially  in  woman-kind,  to  some- 
thing beautiful  in  the  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  young 
girls  who  live  a  life  of  sheer  gaiety  have  qualities  just  as  lovely  as  their 
beauty  of  face  indicates  to  me,  and  which  under  the  right  environment 
would  blossom  out  into  the  women  valuable  as  home  makers,  and 
thus  valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  among 
these  young  girls  to  find  a  'villainess.'  They  have  not  the  tragic 
quality  of  the  southern  Latins.  They  have  just  the  young  spirit 
trembling  with  delight  o^er  the  thought  of  joy,  seeking  it  at  any  risk, 
reacting  from  it  to  essential  fine  humanity  if  the  occasion  is  given 
them. 

"And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  kind  of  spirit  in  all  this 
unformed,  vital  new  humanity  that  is  easily  welded  into  the  mob 
which  every  nation  has  feared.  If  America  builds  another  Versailles 
it  is  these  young  people  who  will  overwhehn  it  in  the  long  run  with 
their  new  desire,  their  new  knowledge  of  freedom,  their  new  work  for 
equaUty,  their  new  sense  of  strength.  A  nation  is  not  saved  from  the 
mob  until  its  women  are  in  possession  of  homes.  The  women  who 
have  homes  do  not  desire  to  destroy,  they  wish  to  conservate  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children.  The  women  who  have  helped  to  acquire 
and  to  build  a  home,  who  have  happily  bred  children,  are  safe  from 
any  revolutionary  spirit.  It  is  discontent  that  moves  on  to  Versailles 
always." 

Wlien  Mr.  Chambers  was  asked  if  he  felt  that  real  romance  came 
often  to  the  "play -girls"  of  America,  he  said:  "It  is  very  hard  ever  to 
decide  about  romance  for  others.  The  chances  are  that  in  the  main  it 
does  not,  that  these  young  girls  respond  with  eager  interest  to  the  first 
man  who  is  genuinely  fond  of  them  and  kind  to  them.  They  are 
easily  satisfied  because  their  desires  are  intensely  only  for  two  things, 
first  freedom  in  happiness  and  second,  happiness  in  mating.  It  is 
the  dissatisfied  'joy-girl'  who  is  ready  to  fight.  The  woman  with  a 
nest  stays  near  it  and  becomes  a  type  rather  than  an  individual,  and 
after  all,  these  young  people  have  that  great  gift,  tolerance  toward 
each  other,  the  man  for  the  woman  and  the  woman  for  the  man,  and 
tolerance  is  the  only  quahty  that  can  lessen  the  barrier  between  men 
and  women  which  lias  always  existed.  Tolerance  is  the  great  gift  of 
the  world,  as  meddhng  is  the  great  curse  of  the  world." 

So  much  for  the  youth  of  today  which  Mr.  Chambers  finds  divert- 
ing and  important  in  writing  of  our  new  kind  of  civilization.  In  speak- 
ing further  of  the  question  of  writing  itself,  he  mentioned  the  great 
need  of  every  man  to  enjoy  his  daily  work  whether  he  was  a  writer  or  a 
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sculptor,  an  editor  or  a  farmer.  "If  possible,"  he  said,  "a  man  should 
get  his  daily  bread  through  the  thing  he  enjoys  doing.  A  man's 
hobby  should  be  his  profession,  then  he  is  going  to  do  good  work. 
You  have  got  to  enjoy  ^vTiting  to  write  well,  j^ou  have  got  to  enjoy 
farming  to  make  any  sort  of  an  agriculturist.  Unless  I  enjoy  the 
story  that  I  do  I  am  sure  that  the  emotion  I  have  had  in  planning  it 
does  not  go  through  to  the  reader,  and  when  the  reader  does  respond, 
does  for  the  moment  give  me  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes,  then  he  may 
rest  assured  that  I  have  enjoyed  writing  that  story  for  him. 

"Personally,  in  my  own  fiction  of  the  present  day,  I  am  not  try^ing 
to  preach  any  sermon,  teach  any  lessons,  I  am  not  pretending  that 
what  I  have  to  say  is  important.  I  am  interested  in  hfe  as  it  is  being 
lired  today,  I  am  immensely  interested  in  writing  about  it,  and  feel 
that  my  chance  to  do  so  is  a  very  jolly  one.  If,  in  addition  to  enjoy- 
ing my  work,  I  can  amuse  others,  that  is  my  good  fortune.  Person- 
ally, I  have  grown  to  feel  that  writing  is  not  one  of  the  important 
arts — the  writer  of  stories,  the  singer  of  songs  are  not  the  great  people 
today.  I  feel  that  the  man  who  is  important  to  his  country  is  the  doer 
of  deeds.  The  writer  about  the  doer  of  deeds,  in  my  estimation,  comes 
last  at  the  feast.  Today  the  splendid  man  is  the  one  who  is  in  Europe 
changing  the  map  of  the  world,  the  man  who  is  building  great  bridges, 
putting  through  enormous  engineering  feats,  the  man  with  vast 
courage  and  splendid  heroism,  the  man  who  is  freshening  up  the  spirit 
of  the  universe.  The  writer  of  words,  the  singer  of  songs  is  a  pleasant 
entertainer,  but  the  man  who  is  changing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
typography  of  the  universe  is  one  who  stirs  the  emotions,  enriches  the 
mind  and  uphfts  the  spirit." 
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DANCING  AND  DEMOCRACY:    ILLUSTRATED 
FROM  DRAWINGS  BY  ESTHER  PECK 

IHE  old  Latin  folk,  and  the  Greeks  from  whom  they 
sought  inspiration,  or  at  least  took  it,  frankly  avowed 
the  need  and  delight  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
New  England  was  content  to  ignore  the  body,  to  cen- 
ter all  her  emotions  in  religion,  and  it  was  New  Eng- 
land which  established  that  terrible  bomidary  which 
still  exists  in  America  between  the  spirit  and  the  body. 
The  body  which  held  the  spirit,  and  should  express  it,  and  in  fact 
should  be  a  signal  for  the  beauty  of  the  spirit,  was  ignored,  and  mal- 
treated, and  humihated. 

It  was  a  strange  obsession  that  these  good  forefathers  of  ours 
possessed.  They  seemed  to  have  a  certain  sort  of  courage,  or  perhaps 
they  were  only  self-willed.  They  came  to  America  so  they  could  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  biu-n  those  who  did  not,  and  they  left  England 
by  way  of  Holland  because  there  they  had  to  do  as  others  pleased,  or 
be  burned  themselves.  So,  perhaps,  it  was  egotism  that  brought  them 
over  after  all.  In  any  case,  a  more  arrogant,  self-willed  people  never 
existed.  They  were  determined  to  have  a  rehgious  debauch,  and  in- 
stead of  loving  beauty,  they  had  the  excitement  of  condenrming  it,  they 
had  the  haunting  interest  of  hiding  it. 

Those  sweet  feminine  Puritan  ancestors,  with  their  pretty  hair 
under  caps,  their  pretty  figures  enveloped  in  long,  loose  skirts,  theu- 
pretty  hands  tucked  away  mider  cuffs,  were  taught  that  goodness 
was  negative  and  beauty  evil,  that  human  delight  was  to  be  bumetl 
at  the  stake — they  themselves  did  not  suffer  so  much  at  the  time  be- 
cause they  were  pretty  and  life  was  new  and  strange,  and  there  was 
always  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  stake  on  the  hillside  hghted 
up  expectedly  by  the  thinker,  the  artist,  the  woman  too  hvmian  for 
her  days. 

It  is  the  generations  following  these  gray  and  black  Puritan  times 
that  have  suffered,  a  w^hole  nation  afraid  of  its  body,  a  whole  nation 
afraid  of  its  spirit,  emotionally  without  gestm-es,  without  facial  ex- 
pression, with  emotions  hidden  under  the  old  fear  of  the  gallows. 
Puritanism  enjoyed  itself  by  having  its  own  way  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, in  its  arbitrary  delight  in  the  condemnation  of  every  human 
foible  except  the  destruction  of  humanity.  But  the  children  of  the 
Puritans,  "born  in  sin,"  and  their  children,  and  the  generations  which 
followed  have  been  the  people  to  suffer. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl  not  being  allowed  to  lift 
my  hands  when  I  talked.  It  was  not  well-bred  to  express  anything 
by  a  gesture.  In  fact,  the  whole  nation,  to  -vvithin  the  last  few  years, 
has  not  dared  hft  its  voice  or  hands;  not  dared  express  joy  or  delight, 
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A  LITTLE  EAST  SIDE  RUSSIAN  CHILD  dancing  at  the 
Neighborhood  Theater  in  a  special  dance  designed  for  the  theater, 
and  in  costume  made  by  herself:  From  a  sketch  by  Esther  Peck. 
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ANOTHER  DANCER  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  THEATER: 
The  pose  and  costume  give  one  some  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the 
work  which  a  group  of  people  can  accomplish,  however  limited  their 
opportunities  and  simple  their  methods:  From  a  sketch  by  Esther  Peck. 


EAST  SIDE  CHILDREN  DANCING  for  an  East  Side  audience: 
The  charm  of  costume  and  pose  is  noticeable:  These  sketches  are  made 
from  children  living  in  the  tenement  districts  without  previous  train- 
ing   or    opportunity    for   dancing:    From    sketches    by    Esther    Peck. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  LITTLE  RUSSIAN  JEWESS  of  the  East  Side 
of  New  York:  One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  charming  expo- 
nents of  dancing  and  democracy:  From  sketches  by  Esther  Peck. 
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or  love  or  soi-row  through  the  eyes  or  the  mouth.  The  old  Greek  idea 
of  a  free  spirit  as  well  as  a  sound  mind  in  a  free  body  was  not  only  not 
imderstood,  not  appreciated  in  ^^jnerica,  but  feared.  The  free  spirit 
eoidd  not  be  born  of  Pm'itanism,  and  the  free  body  can  only  be  born 
of  the  free  spirit.  The  painter  can  only  put  on  his  canvas  what  he 
feels  in  his  soul.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  see  and  think.  WHiat  he 
sees  and  thinks  must  be  illuminated  by  his  vision. 

You  cannot  have  in  America,  in  England,  the  Fiji  Islands,  grace 
of  motion,  loveliness  of  expression,  a  body  that  expresses  joy  and 
health,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  people  sees  life  sanely  and  joyously. 
Duty  alone  is  not  the  fomidation  of  progress.  Every  progressive 
nation  must  be  a  nation  of  balanced  characteristics.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  weep  over  pain, — we  must  be  fluent  to  every  joyous  emotion 
if  we  are  to  walk  erect,  if  we  are  to  use  our  hands  for  tine  gestiu'es; 
our  expression,  our  eyes,  our  mouths  are  to  face  the  world  and  give  it 
joy  and  intense  emotion. 

PROBABLY  nothing  that  either  America  has  seen  or  felt  or 
that  Europe  has  created  and  appreciated  has  so  tended  to  relate 

both  the  spirit  and  body  in  these  last  few  years  as  the  sudden 
and  widespread  enjoyment  of  dancing.  Ten  years  ago  there  were 
very  few  people  who  danced  in  Europe  or  America  except  on  the 
stage  for  the  pleasure  of  paid  audiences.  Always  people  have  danced 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  and  Brazil  and  in  Argentine.  These  people 
express  their  emotion  through  dancing  as  freely  as  through  their  eyes 
or  their  voice  or  their  art;  but  Northern  countries  had  begun  to 
stultify  their  bodies,  hence  their  expressions  were  less  fluent  and  their 
gestures  repressed. 

And  then  quite  unexpectedly,  without  warning,  as  the  spirit  of 
art  always  comes,  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  began  to  dance,  starting  in 
San  Francisco,  moving  on  to  Chicago,  reaching  New  York  in  her 
flight  and  resting  there  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  moving  swiftly 
on  to  Munich,  Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  back  to  New  York.  We 
find  all  along  the  line  of  her  winged  travel  that  dancing  sprang  up  as 
if  by  magic,  the  impress  of  her  spirit  remained,  and  those  that  saw 
and  understood,  and  many  who  saw  and  did  not  understand,  began  at 
once  to  dance,  until  today  all  the  world  is  dancing,  or  trying  to  dance 
with  freedom  of  gesture,  bare  feet,  and  uncovered  limbs. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  happened  to  the  world.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous thing  for  one  woman  to  so  impress  her  art  upon  the  entire 
generation  of  her  hfe  time.  Already  we  see  the  result  of  this  dancing 
in  our  art,  in  our  homes,  in  the  health  of  our  children,  in  the  more 
emotionalized  human  race.    We  see  the  art  of  gesture,  which  is  one 
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way  the  body  has  of  expressing  itself  beautifully,  once  more  returning 
to  the  hunian  race.  We  see  people  whose  faces  are  less  immobile, 
we  see  people  on  and  off  the  stage  with  shining  eyes  and  brilliant 
smiles  and  tender,  beautiful  mouths;  we  find  a  new  respect  in  the 
world  for  emotion  since  we  have  begun  to  regard  the  expression  of  it 
as  an  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  fluent,  plastic  art  of  the  world  is  danc- 
ing. It  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  arts,  it  is  the  simplest,  it  is  the 
most  intimate.  It  is  unquestionably,  as  we  look  past  stupidity  and 
convention,  the  greatest  art  of  the  people,  and  every  human  being 
is  entitled  not  only  to  a  beautiful  body,  but  the  impulse  to  move 
gracefully,  and  the  power  to  use  the  impulse.  We  should  walk  for 
the  delight  of  all  who  behold  us;  we  should  speak  with  music  in  our 
voices ;  we  should  make  our  gestures  rich  with  the  beauty  and  freedom 
of  our  spirits. 

All  of  this  we  are  learning  to  do  through  dancing,  and  the  delight 
of  motion  must  inevitably  inspire  our  writers,  our  poets  and  our  artists, 
and  our  art  in  turn  must  inspire  the  world  to  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  capacity  for  beauty. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  presenting  in  this  article  some  sketches 
by  Esther  Peck  which  we  feel  exactly  illustrate  the  point  made, 
that  the  body  cannot  be  free  and  beautiful  unless  the  soul  is 
developed  and  fluent,  and  that  an  appreciation  of  life  and  love  and 
beauty  must  react  on  the  body.  Fortimately  for  us,  Miss  Peck  has 
shown  us  two  quite  different  types  of  dancers.  In  some  of  her  sketches 
we  see  children  from  Isadora  Duncan's  School,  and  we  realize  that  a 
school  for  dancing  is  a  school  for  beauty,  a  school  for  the  development 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body.  The  other  sketches 
Miss  Peck  has  made  in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  where 
there  is  a  settlement  of  Russian  Jewish  people,  miaginative,  sym- 
pathetic, and  eager  for  beauty.  Through  the  work  of  Miss  Ahce  and 
Irene  Lewisohn  this  part  of  New  York  has  been  made  an  art  center; 
they  have  awakened  a  community  spirit,  they  have  built  a  theater, 
and  best  of  all,  they  have  let  the  young  people  of  the  conmiunity  act 
in  the  theater,  decorate  the  theater,  plan  clothes  and  dances.  And 
Miss  Peck's  sketches  give  one  a  very  real  and  briUiant  idea  of  how 
universal  is  this  dormant  love  of  beauty,  once  given  a  medium. 

It  is  an  immensely  vital  thing  that  children  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  as  beautiful  as  Nature  meant  them  to  be,  that  their  spirits 
should  be  cultivated  and  joyous  with  a  free  delight  in  all  beauty,  that 
they  should  forget  the  Puritan  prejudice  against  gesture  and  remem- 
ber that  the  great  forgotten  art  is  pantomime,  an  art  in  which  the 
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voice  is  never  used,  but  through  which  a  powerful  drama  is  developed 
by  gesture  and  expression. 

A  very  interesting  experience  at  the  Neighborhood  Theater  in  the 
Russian  quarter  in  New  York  was  the  presentation  of  "Petrouchka," 
which  The  Russian  Ballet  has  made  famous,  and  which  is  the  story  of 
the  Russian  Pierrot.  In  this  musical  pantomime,  the  first  scene 
presents  a  Russian  market  place  filled  with  young  people,  and  old, 
dancing  and  playing  and  moving  joyously  to  the  music  of  their  own 
spirits.  I  saw  "Petrouchka"  in  the  Neighborhood  Theater  with  the 
scene  prepared  for  the  theater  by  the  young  people,  with  decorations 
developed  by  them,  with  costmnes  designed  by  them,  and  when  after- 
ward I  saw  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  dance  "Petrouchka"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  I  saw  no  more  grace  of  gesture,  no  more 
joy  of  motion,  no  more  delight  in  art  than  I  had  witnessed  at  the 
Neighborhood  Theater.  Naturally  I  heard  a  finer  orchestra,  and  as 
Nijinsky  danced  I  saw  the  perfection  of  ballet  dancing;  but  the  young 
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people  with  bodies  strong  and  fine,  with  spirits  free  and  joyous,  had 
done  in  the  Russian  quarter  what  young  people  may  and  should  do 
the  world  over.  With  the  least  hberation  of  spirit  and  body  they  had 
found  art  for  themselves,  and  they  had  found  especially  the  great  art 
of  motion. 

WE  see  thus  why  dancing  is  the  great  democratic  art.  It  does 
not  require  a  studio  or  a  long  training  or  expensive  orches- 
tras or  electric  hghts, — it  only  requires  an  understanding 
that  the  body  may  be  strong  and  beautiful,  and  the  right  to  make  it  so, 
and  the  spirit  that  is  sympathetic  to  beauty.  In  almost  every  child 
in  the  world  there  is  a  lurking  impulse  to  dance.  Children  are  closer 
to  the  rhythm  of  life,  whatever  that  mysterious  thing  may  be.  Children 
who  do  not  know  about  stage  or  ballroom  dancing  will  with  the  sound 
of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  whether  it  be  a  waltz,  or  a  polka  or  a  fox-trot, 
quickly  fall  into  rhythm.  They  may  not  do  the  steps  we  know  best,  but 
they  let  their  bodies  bend  to  the  rhythm— they  feel  it.  It  flows  through 
their  spirit  as  perfume  is  inhaled,  or  sound  is  expressed.  It  is  only  as 
we  are  older  and  stifled  and  hardened  that  we  must  stop  and  work  in 
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order  to  learn  to  dance.  Birds  do  not  learn  to  fly  or  fishes  to  swim 
Just  the  air  or  the  water  is  all  that  is  necessary 

Hrrht  nf  "^'"^^  ^1"f!^^  true  that  beautiful  motion  is  just  as  much  the 
»£?  .  k'^T  '^V^^^'  P^T'^'ding  the  spirit  has  been  left  untrammeled 
and  Its  body  has  been  given  health  and  nourishment  ^mmeiea 

th.         n"'^,V  *'u  "^^^'^table  result  of  all  this  dancing  throughout 

weeTeT  spTrft  of  lift  T'^-^-^^-  °V^^  "^^*^  ^^  ^^ildS 
hi,  L     l^^  A    :  f^^edo"\for  young  people,  a  greater  chance  for 
beautj^  of  body  to  express  that  freedom. 

BY  THE  FIRE 

I  HAD  a  little  boy  a  few  years  old, 
And  we  were  chums  together,  oft  we  stroUed. 
In  the  first  cool  of  evening,  yards  and  yards 
Beyond  the  picket-pahsade  that  guards 
Our  peas  and  carrots  from  the  neighbor's  sheep 
We  knew  a  cedar  where  the  gray  squirrels  keep 
Iheir  choicest  nuts  till  Christmas,  and  a  stone 
Ihat  shines  hke  silver.    One  day,  all  alone 
In  the  old  thorn,  we  found  a  broody  dove 
Upon  her  nest,  her  mother-heart  above 
The  warm,  white  eggs,  and  next  night  as  we  stood 
Watching  for  wonders  in  the  little  wood 
On  trampled  grass  and  plantain  leaves  we  found 
1,7°,  -i.^^^^^  "^^''^^  stretched  on  the  ground 
U  e  laid  them  on  the  moss  beneath  the  thorn 
And  covered  them  with  briar  buds,  new-born 
It  seemed  so  sad  the  little  things  should  die ' 
Before  they  taught  their  tiny  wings  to  fly. 

To-night  I  sit  here,  silent,  by  the  fire, 
And  watch  the  young  sparks  leap  in  wild  desire— 
I^oor   hopeless  stars,  they  perish  in  the  same 
Cruel  moment  that  they  leave  the  mother  flame. 

O  God,  it  seems  so  strange,  your  way, 

That  unfledged  doves,  and  sparks, 

And  sturdy  little  boys  should  so  soon  pass  away. 

Leboy  Freeman  Jacksov . 
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MISS    ALICIA:     A    CHRISTMAS    STORY:     BY 
LAURA  SIMMONS 

IIATEVER  his  internal  disabilities,  Mr.  T.  Andrew, 
outwardly  at  least,  typified  that  fatally  expressive 
euphemism — "well-preserved."  Gingerly,  and  with  an 
apprehensive,  hunted  look,  now  fast  becoming  chronic, 
he  sidled  across  America's  finest  avenue,  in  a  dogged 
determination  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Sherry's  and 
Dehiionico's  alive.  "Sidled"  is  writ  advisedly,  for  with 
every  motion  the  old  gentleman  was  acutely  and  fearfully  conscious 
of  his  doctor's  admonitions:  "No  haste,  no  worry,  no  excess  in  eating; 
no  late  hours — "  and  all  the  other  formidable  "Don'ts." 

Miss  G.  Alicia  (yes,  it  was  indeed  she,  and  none  other)  was  just 
emerging  from  Del's,  in  haste  to  achieve  Sherry's  across  the  way — 
and  tliat  explains  why  the  two  friends  of,  say,  thirty-five  years,  nearly 
colMded  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  street. 
"Why,  Andrew — !" 
"God  bless  my  soul — Miss  Alicia!" 
"But  you  were  in  Egypt — and  India — " 
"And  you  went  prowling  off  to  Rome  and  Japan — " 
The  gay  holiday  crush  swept  them  into  seats  in  the  Delnionico 
lobby.    Mournfully  they  watched  the  younger  society  set,  dining  and 
wining  at  the  tea-tables ;  the  contemplation  seemed  at  once  to  inspire 
them  with  a  fresh  realization  of  their  own  pathological  woes. 

"Yes just  fairly  comfortable.  Miss  AHcia;  but  such  an  infernal 

diet!  I  fancy  there's  no  doubt  but  I'm  in  a  pretty  bad  way,"  the  poor 
old  Brummel  stifled  a  sepulchral  groan— which  gave  a  chance  to  the 
lady  to  break  in,  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  recital  of  misery: 

"Shocking— perfectly  tragic!    But  did  you  never  hear,  Andrew, 
about  my  being  given  up  to  die  by  my  Itahan  doctor?    I'd  love  to  tell 
you  about  it  some  time.    Diet!^  Why,  everything  I  eat  goes—  " 
"Straight  to  your  stomach?" 
They  smiled  wanly— a  sort  of  seventh  smile  of  a  seventh  smile;  one 
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must  have  one's  bit  of  facetiae  even  in  a  suffering  and  despairing  uni- 
verse. 

"If  only  these  piUmen  weren't  so  devihshly  callous — and  falhble — 
and  opinionated,  dear  Miss  Alicia!" 

Miss  G.  Alicia's  cheeks,  whipped  pink  by  the  December  gale,  took 
on  a  deeper  hue,  most  becoming  to  near-sixty  and  to  gray  cm-Is  un- 
exceptionally  marcelled.  "Falhble!  Andrew,  beheve  me — I  haven't 
really  had  a  day's  health  since  I  consulted  one  thii-ty  years  ago!  And 
now  it's  milk,  that's  simply  poison  to  me — positivelj^  feeding  my 
arthritis!    What  is  one  to  beheve?" 

"Paxton  calls  it  my  heart,  of  late — the  last  symptom,  you  know; 
probably  the  end — "  A  certain  melancholy  triumph  was  discernible 
in  Mr.  Andrew's  tones,  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  his  fast  ap- 
proaching doom. 

"He  tells  me  he  won't  answer  for  me  in  event  of  any  undue 
exertion — " 

"How  awful!  Ai-e  you  sm-e  there's  no  hope?  Though  I  am 
nearly  as  badly  off  myself!  It  leaves  httle  enough  for  us  in  life — don't 
you  think?"  murmured  Miss  Alicia,  pathetically. 

"You  see,  I  can  understand,  because  I,  too,  have  suffered;  whereas 
this  heartless  younger  generation — "  The  old  lady  shuddered,  shi'ug- 
ging  her  disdain  at  even  attempting  to  express  the  inexpressible  (in 
other  words,  the  inliumanity  and  cold-blooded  indifference  of  certain 
young  folks  she  could  mention). 

Just  at  this  moment  T.  Andrew  hastily  excused  himself,  only  to 
reappear  immediately  with  a  single  exquisite  gardenia  bouttoniere,  its 
thick  white  petals  heavy  with  the  ineffable  scent  of  jasmine. 

In  his  o^\'n  lapel  was  twisted  a  tiny  sprig  of  mistletoe.  Cer- 
tainly the  old  beau  has  lost  none  of  his  former  chivalry — as  he  pre- 
sented— nor  the  belle  aught  of  her  old-time  grace  as  she  accepted — 
the  lovely  tribute. 

Friends  of  the  neighboring  tables  smiled  and  nodded  across  to  the 
old  aristocrats.  The  old  world,  it  seemed,  was  still  pleasing,  still 
kindly  intentioned,  after  all! 

"Er — ^I  say.  Miss  Alicia,  mightn't  we  just  venture  on  a  cup  of  tea 
and  toast?    I  feel  as  though  it  might  pick  me  up  a  bit — " 

Listlessly— as  befitting  two  people  so  soon  to  depart  this  vale  of 
tears — they  sipped  the  golden  Pekoe  and  nibbled  marmalade  toast 
de  luxe. 

"It  is  so  helpful,  so  comforting,  to  talk  to  one  who  speaks  from 
experience ;  it  means  more  to  me  than  medicine,  dear  Alicia.  You  are 
so  restful,  so  understanding!" 

"Understanding  is  good,  Andrew.    Hearken  to  my  wretched  diary 
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for  the  opening  of  the  glad  New  Year :  Monday,  foot  doctor ;  Tues- 
day, electricity  for  my  neuritis;  Wednesday,  massage;  Thursday,  a 
specialist  on  autointoxication  with  reference  to  my  insomnia — " 

"Insomnia!  Now  you  have  said  it,  Alicia  1  ^Vhat  I  have  en- 
dured— " 

"I  could  write  volmnes!"  burst  forth  the  lady  passionately,  but 
checked  herself  at  the  sudden  gleam  of  speculation  in  his  eye. 

"Gad!  Isn't  that  my  scamp  of  a  grandnephew  over  yonder — be- 
neath those  pahns?" 

"Truly — and  with  my  grandniece,  Andrew.  We  are — getting 
along,  aren't  we?"  The  little  lady  dropped  her  lorgnette  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

"AUcia,  you've  no  idea  what  a  moribund  old  fossil  I  am  to  that 
college  kid!  Beheve  me,  if  you  could  hear  his  comments  upon  'my 
day' — " 

"My  poor  Andrew !  And  my  grandnieces — "  Miss  Ahcia  dabbled 
her  eyes  furtively.  "But  never  mind ;  life  at  our  age  is  such  a  hold-up, 
anyhow— a  veritable  thug!  I've  come  to  believe  it's  our  craven  fear, 
oiu-  secret  shrinking  from  its  brutalities,  that  keeps  us  aihng,  and 
timorous,  and  half  ahve.  This  growing  sense  of  isolation,  the  lack 
of  decent  hmnan  consideration — "  The  poor  old  lady's  voice  faltered 
dangerously  near  a  sob. 

"Just  plain  damned  loneliness,  Alicia — er — by  the  way" — his 
truculent  accents  sank  to  a  beseeching  whisper  of  a  sudden — "would 
you — could  you  take  a  chance  with  me  on  a  morsel  of  squab  and  a 
thimble  of  claret?" 

"Oh,  Andrew,"  gasped  Miss  Alicia;  "Paxton  strictly  forbids — " 

"Paxton  be— blowed !  I  know  it's  on  the  hst,  but  if  you're  sport 
enough  for  just  a  shred— a  mere  shred— of  guinea-hen—"  His  eyes 
glowed  with  a  magnificent  recklessness.    She  gazed  at  him  adoringly, 

ccstEticfl-llv. 

"It  might  kill  me.    It's  been  years  and  years — but,  oh,  it  sovmds 

just  heavenly — "  j     i      j- 

That  splendid  superman,  the  head  waiter,  was  already  bendmg 
over  them.  Into  the  old  gentleman's  face  crept  a  curious  mixtiu-e  of 
craft  and  ferocious  determination. 

"Alicia,  I  ought  to  be  on  the  Drive  'bus  this  very  moment  to  see 
Paxton  about  a  prescription — " 

"Me,  too — I  must  hurry  along." 

"I  say,  Alicia,  let's  not!    What  do  you  say  to  a  cabaret  instead? 

Then  as  she  stared  at  him  speechlessly,  twisting  her  small  hands 
in  rapturous  indecision:  ^^ 

"We  have  such  a  mere  fraction  of  life  left  at  best,  Ahcia,  dear— 
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"Oh,  Andrew!  I  was  trying  to  remember — any  excitement — any 
late  houi-.  Oh,  won't  it  be  perfectly  gorgeous?"  she  finished  in  gleeful 
irrelevance. 

"And  you  can  tell  me  all  about  that  time  you  were  given  up  to  die 
in  India.  You  must  have  suffered  perfect  agony!  I'd  so  love  to 
hear  it." 

"Yes,  five  years  ago  this  Christmas  week.  And  what  about  your 
breakdoAvn  in  Rome?    Must  have  been  something  frightful." 

I^Oh,  I'm  crazy  to  tell  you.    Won't  it  be  grand?" 

"And  you  know  there's  a  most  entertaining  new  theory  about 
nervous  indigestion.  It  has  been  wonderful  to  meet  you  again, 
Alicia." 

It  was  eleven-thirty  (nine  was  Paxton's  limit)  before  their  taxi 
drew  up  in  front  of  Miss  Ahcia's  sober  old  brownstone  front  in  the 
East  Thirties,  just  off  Madison. 

Radiant,  but  outwardly  composed,  she  entered,  followed  by  a 
stately,  dignified  old  gentleman  who  beamed  with  unwonted  but  joy- 
ful agitation. 

"Now,  don't  forget  the  Poster  Exhibit,  Monday,  and  that  Tapes- 
try Auction,  Tuesday — an  event,  I  assure  you,  AJicia!  We'll  have  to 
cancel  Paxton  again.  I  say,  Ahcia"— he  broke  into  a  chuckle  of  the 
utmost  contentment  and  derision — "that  Tokay  never  touched  me  I 
What  do  you  know?" 

The  lady  giggled  and  shook  a  warning  finger:  "Your  nephews — 
what  if  they  send  for  an  ahenist?" 

Mr.  T.  Andrew  murmured  something  truly  apalling  about  grand- 
nephews  in  general — his  own  in  particular.  His  patrician  features 
took  on  a  deep  mulberry  hue :  "Let  them  send ;  let  them  call  it  senile 
dementia  or  any  other  dope !  I'm  going  again,  or  rather  we  are !  My 
money's  my  own  yet,  thank  God.  What's  Holiday  Week  good  for? 
And  as  for  your  nieces,  what  they  don't  know  won't  hurt  'em.  We 
should  worry!" 

Miss  Alicia  shivered. 

"If  they  ever  heard  about  the  cabaret — and  the  guinea  hen — it 
would  be  a  sanitarium  at  least,  Andrew,"  faintly. 

"Ahcia" — with  sudden  terrific  emphasis  he  brought  his  plump 
white  fist  down  upon  Miss  Alicia's  frail  Sheraton  muffin  table — "I'm 
going  to  have  a  snack  of  lobster  stew  tomorrow  if  it  murders  me  in 
my  bed.    If  I  die,  at  any  rate  I  die  a  hero's  death;  'tis  a  noble  cause!" 

"And — oh,  Andrew — if  I  might  just  dare  a  bit  of  Benedictine 
omelette — and  a  creme  Yvette — oh!" 

"And  coffee—" 

"You  used  to  like  a  dash  of  cognac  in  it,  Andrew."    Miss  Alicia's 
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delicate  near-sixty  face  glowed  like  a  KiUarney  rose  as  she  stooped  to 
start  the  asbestos  fire  log, 

"I  hate  to  have  to  receive  you  like  this,  Andrew — and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  too!  Gas  logs.  Somehow  they  always  seem  tj^pical  of  my  Hfe — 
always  the  husk — the  imitation — with  no  real  cheer  or — or  feeling. 
The  next  time  you  come  we'll  have  driftwood,  and  dreams — a  real,  true 
fireplace." 

Deftly  Mr.  Brimmiel  had  extracted  the  tiny  mistletoe  bough  and 
slipped  it  amongst  the  pretty  silver  cm'ls.  He  bent  his  handsome  old 
head  and  ever  so  gently  kissed  the  sUm  jeweled  fingers. 

"Listen,  Alicia.  Let's  not  die  just  yet,  you  and  I;  let's  cooperate! 
Fu-e  Paxton  to  begin  with,  and  just  try  what  chunmiing,  and  comfort- 
ing, and  sympathizing  will  do  for  us,  Alicia,  dearest.  I  challenge 
you!" 

Miss  Alicia  sobbed  upon  his  broadcloth  bosom. 

"Oh,  Andrew,  if  you  knew  how  tired  I  was  of  being  just — just  a 
gas  log.  I  feel  as  though  I'd  just  love  to  try  you — like  the  guinea 
hen — Andrew,  darling." 

The  glow  from  the  hearth  lit  then-  tired  faces  into  undying  youth 
again  as  it  burned  on,  prosaically,  steadily  indifferent  to  the  extraor- 
dinary behaviom"  of  these  absurd  juveniles. 

For,  gentle  reader,  know  that  a  gas  log  may  be  ever  so  efficient  and 
dependable — and  well  regulated^and  well  intentioned. 

But  it  lacks  temperament ;  it  can  never  understand  and  never  thrill. 
It  is  never  anything  but  a  gas  log  after  all. 
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VALUE  OF  HIS  EXQUISITE  ART  TO  ALL 
AMERICA 

^EARLY  all  children,  and  most  grown  up  people  who 
possess  the  holiday  spirit,  think  of  a  pantomime  as 
somehow  connected  with  the  Christmas  festival. 
Harlequin,  Pantaloon  and  Colmnbine  seem  like  fairy 
folk  who  are  horn  again  for  the  few  weeks  of  merry 
making  and  present  giving.  Everywhere  in  France 
.,  ,  and  still  in  many  toA^Tis  in  England  the  children's 

delight  at  Christmas  time  is  in  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and  there 
are  fresh  Pierrot  plays  written  season  after  season  which  tell  the  same 
old  story  of  the  sad  loves  of  Pierrot  and  the  gay,  heartbreaking  beauty 
of  Colmnbine.  The  Russian  Ballet  has  given  us  this  season  a  most 
delightful  presentation  of  "Petrouchka,"  the  Russian  Pierrot,  the 
same  story  that  was  told  years  ago  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
jjantomime  performances,  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
at  Drmy  Lane  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Christmas 
pantomime,  and  the  Christmas  tree,  and  the  Christ  child — these  are 
the  thrilling  romances  of  childhood  that  reappear  the  world  over 
every  year. 

Oddly  enough,  pantomime  did  not  begin  with  the  modern  Pierrot 
story  in  Paris  or  London.  But  well  back  in  Roman  history,  in  the 
Augustan  Age,  pantomime  was  first  presented  in  the  open  air  theater, 
where  it  was  almost  mij^ossible  to  hear  the  voice,  in  fact,  where  facial 
expression  could  not  carry,  and  the  whole  story  was  told  through 
the  motion  of  the  body,  most  of  the  pantomimists  wearing  masks. 
The  most  celebrated  pantomimists  Avere  Bathyllus,  in  comedy,  and 
Pylades  and  Hylas  in  tragedy.  The  delight  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tairmient  continued  through  the  Roman  days  down  into  Italy,  where 
we  first  find  Harlequin,  Pantaloon  and  Columbine.  And  at  this 
time  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  were  almost  hopelessly  interwoven 
as  they  are  today  in  the  Ballet  Russe. 

Although  America  has  had  some  early  pantomime  stories,  es- 
pecially for  children,  such  as  "Humpty-Dumpty,"  "Bluebeard," 
"Cinderella"  and  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  we  have  never  had 
quite  the  demand  in  this  country  for  the  Christmas  pantomime  that 
springs  from  the  heart  of  the  children  in  Europe  every  winter. 

This  season,  happily,  we  have  a  rare  pantomime  to  gladden  our 
hearts,  which  is  meeting  with  great  enthusiasm  from  the  lovers  of  poetry 
and  fairy  lore,  in  the  production  of  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  with  Paul 
Clerget  in  the  role  of  Pierrot's  Father.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
pantomime  in  Europe,  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  realize  that  it  is 
entirely  a  distinct  art,  that  it  is  not  merely  gesture  and  facial  ex- 
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pression  without  words;  that  it  is  only  possible 
when  a  human  being  is  iinbued  with  ideas  and 
emotion,  flexible  of  body,  fluent  of  spirit,  so  that 
utmost  comedy,  romance  and  tragedy  can  be  ex- 
pressed without  effort  and  w  ithout  sound.    It  is  extraor- 
dinary how  completely   Paul   Clerget  gives  you   the 
impression   of  his   thoughts   without   using  his   voice. 
Whether  he  is  gay,  contented,  sad,  tragic,  he  has  only  to 
stand  before  you,  lift  a  hand,  smile  or  sigh,  and  the 
feehng  of  his  heart,  the  thought  of  his  brain  are  pre- 
sented to  you  as  though  written  on  an  open  page. 

|AUL  CLERGET  is  a  supreme  artist  in  panto- 
mime; in  fact,  one  loses  all  impression  that  words 
are  valuable  or  that  the  voice  is  necessary  for 
human  communication  in  the  presentation  of  his  ex- 
quisite and  subtle  art.  Usually,  in  fact  in  all  pantomime  that 
has  ever  been  presented  in  America,  one  has  received  the  impression 
of  effort  not  to  speak,  the  feeling  that  the  player  is  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute gesture  for  voice.  You  see  a  certain  tightening  about  the 
mouth  as  if  in  a  moment  or  so  all  would  be  made  clear  with  words. 
In  the  moving  pictures,  for  instance,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  rare 
pantomune  performance,  and  yet  the  people  actually  do  speak,  and 
lips  are  forever  moving  without  sound  as  though  gesture  must  depend 
upon  vocal  utterance,  and  as  though  facial  expression  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

In  Paul  Clerget's  performance  of  Pierrot's  Father,  you  realize 
that  he  has  achieved  the  absolute  control  of  the  body,  that  he  has 
found  the  secret  of  beautiful  motion  and  the  immense  value  to  life 
which  it  has,  proving  that  most  of  us  are  living  with  half  the  capacity 
for  expression  that  is  really  intended  to  be  at  our  service.  We  seem 
to  rely  wholly  upon  the  voice,  the  eye,  for  our  communication  with 
life;  whereas  beautiful  motion  is  the  most  universal  art  in  the  world 
and  should  be  at  the  command  of  every  human  being,  not  only  for  his 
use,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

We  have  made  a  great  study  of  efficiency  in  this  country,  without 
reahzing  for  a  moment  that  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  world  could 
be  secured  by  the  right  use  of  the  body,  that  we  are  wasting  our  emo- 
tion, wasting  our  strength,  wasting  our  capacity  for  achievement 
every  day  because  we  do  not  use  our  bodies  gracefully  and  inteUi- 
gently.  If  we  realized  that  the  gestures  we  made,  that  walking, 
sitting  down,  or  standing  up,  that  every  expression  of  the  face,  every 
movement  of  the  hands,  should  accomplish  the  utmost  possible  with 
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A  WATTEAU  PRINT  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  SCARAMOUCH 
COSTUME  from  which  Paul  Clerget  designed  his  own  costume  in  present- 
ing "Scaramouch,"  which  also  has  evidently  served  as  a  model  for  the 
costume  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  wore  when  she  played  "Pierrot"  in  Paris. 


X.^\ 


PAUL  CLERGET  IN  THE  COSTUME  OF  "PIERROT'S  FATHER" 
as    played    in    "Pierrot    the    Prodigal"    in    the    New    York    engagement. 


PAUL  CLERGET  AS  "PIERROT'S  FATHER"  in 
"L'Enfant    Prodigue"   posed    with    "Pierrot's   Mother." 
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Courtesy  of  Mr.   Walch 
of  The  Little  Theater 


SARAH  BERNHARDT  AS  "PIERROT"  in 
the  performance  of  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  given 
in    Paris:    From    an    unpublished    photograph. 


PAUL  CLERGET  IN  XMAS  PANTOMIME 

the  utmost  economy  of  expenditure  of  force,  we  would  achieve  twice 
as  much  with  half  the  ordinary  effort.  We  make  frantic  gestures  that 
are  ungraceful  and  express  nothing;  we  hurry  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, we  let  our  voice  grow  harsh  and  loud,  and  yet  all  that  we  want 
to  do  could  be  done  efficiently  with  grace  and  pleasm'e  if  we  under- 
stood the  art  of  pantomime. 

IT  is  the  most  hvmian  of  all  arts,  the  most  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.    It  is  not  enough  for  us  that  we  love  color,  that 

we  realize  music,  that  we  understand  drama  and  sculptui'e.  This  is 
purely  an  intellectual  achievement,  and  in  no  way  enlarges  our 
capacity  for  creative  accomplishment.  The  audience  is  seldom  the 
artist,  and  our  civilization  today  is  given  up  to  the  development  of  the 
audience;  partly  because  our  audiences  have  the  greater  commercial 
value,  partly  because  the  lesser  himian  capacity  for  seeing  beauty  can 
be  moulded  into  an  audience.  But  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  nation 
to  permit  itself  to  become  only  the  listener,  the  onlooker.  The  people 
who  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  to  the  development  of 
their  own  nation  are  not  the  onlookers,  but  the  people  who  create, 
who  discover  new  trails  out  to  beauty,  who  have  the  pioneer  spirit 
in  art.  And  the  more  fluent  the  spirit,  the  more  flexible  the  body,  the 
greater  is  the  opportunity  to  express  whatever  vision  is  possessed. 

The  Crattsman  feels  that  Paul  Clerget's  art  is  a  great  gift  to 
this  country,  that  he  is  saying  more  to  the  public  than  all  the  essays 
that  were  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  creative  development.    Per-        Pierrot's 
haps  he  would  not  like  to  have  us  say  that  he  is  preaching  one  of  the        Father 
most   important   sermons   ever   presented   to   the  ^^^  ^errot 

American  public,  far  more  important  to  us  than  to 
France  or  England  or  any  emotionalized  nation. 
We  are  a  reticent  people,  given  to  thinking  much 
and  saying  little.  A  sense  of  gesture  has  almost 
gone  out  of  the  land;  we  have  folded  our  hands  to 
express  our  successful  attitude  toward  life,  instead 
of  using  them  in  beautiful,  graceful  gesture  to  ex- 
press our  joy  in  hfe. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl 
having  my  hands  tied  behind  me  because  I  found  it' 
impossible  not  to  use  them  when  I  talked;  it  was 
considered  not  at  all  elegant  for  me  to  add  gesture 
to  my  voice.  It  was  several  years  after  this  dis- 
cipline had  ceased  before  I  ever  used  them  with  any 
happiness  in  explaining  things  where  words  were 
not  quite  ample.     All  children  are  ready  to  use 
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gesture.  All  normal  children  run  and  dance  and  use  their  hands 
merrily,  just  as  their  eyes  have  the  starlit  quality  and  their  voices  the 
lovely  overtone  of  music.  And  then  we  older  people  train  them  away 
from  all  this  natiu'al  beauty.  We  make  them  stitf  and  self-conscious 
and  the  music  goes  out  of  their  voice  and  their  eyes  grow  dim. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  all  children  in  America  could  see  Paul 
Clerget  act,  if  they  could  imderstand  what  a  marvelous  opportunity 
the  flexibility  of  the  face  gives  to  express  thought,  how  delightfully 
wit  flows  about  the  eyes,  what  an  expressive  thing  beyond  any  sound 
the  true  gestm-e  of  the  hand  is.  I  am  sure  all  children  would  love 
Paul  Clerget  and  I  am  sure  they  would  understand  him  even  better 
than  many  grown  up  people  do.  They  would  know  instantly  aU  his 
thoughts,  they  would  know  just  in  a  second  his  emotion,  because  es- 
pecially the  little  children  would  be  so  much  closer  to  his  beautiful 
understanding  of  life. 

WE  are  very  fortunate  in  having  him  with  us  for  this  delightful 
Christmas  pantomime — "Pierrot,  the  Prodigal."  It  is  one 
of  the  first  good  things  the  war  has  brought  us,  because  just 
at  present  Mr.  Clerget's  theater  in  Brussels  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  his  beautiful  art  was  of  course  suppressed.  For  seven 
years  before  the  war  he  managed  and  controlled  the  Alhambra 
Theater  in  the  Belgian  capital,  where  he  produced  many  artistic  suc- 
cesses, ranging  all  the  way  from  delightful  pantomime  to  Eugene 
Brieux's  "Menage  d'Artiste,"  Maurice  Donnay's  "L'Amant,"  and 
Croissy's  "Le  Main  Coupable,"  as  well  as  melodramas  by  Pierre  Wolf 
and  Decom-celle.  For  Paul  Clerget  is  a  most  accompHshed  "legiti- 
mate" actor  as  well  as  the  most  subtle  pantomimist  of  the  century. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  simple  this  wonderful  art  is,  how 
inevitable  every  gesture,  how  eloquent  the  exj^ression  of  his  face  with- 
out effort  or  distortion,  and  how  intensely  dramatic  is  his  voiceless 
sorrow  and  tragedy!  Paul  Clerget  believes,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
who  has  seen  him  must  agree  with  him,  that  every  actor  should  have 
a  fundamental  training  in  pantomime,  that  although  he  may  use  his 
voice,  he  should  miderstand  how  to  express  emotions  great  and  small 
without  a  sound,  and  that  a  thorough  study  of  pantomime  would  give 
the  actor  greater  precision  in  expressing  thought,  greater  suppleness 
of  gesture,  richer  facial  expression  and  a  greater  sureness  in  all  the 
beauty  of  his  art. 

It  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  moving  picture  actor  for 
better  expression.    It  would  lift  this  American  type  of  silent  drama, 
so  far  removed  from  the  pantomime  of  Rome  and  Italy  and  France, 
(Continued  on  page  295.) 
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PICTURE  FIREPLACES: 
ILLUSTRATING  STORIES 
FOR  SITTING  ROOM,  LI- 
BRARY AND   NURSERY 

X  the  night  before  Christmas,  in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  long 
ago,  jolly  Kriss  Kringle,  with 
his  swift-footed  Dasher  and  Dancer, 
Prancer  and  Vixen,  Comet  and  Cupid, 
and  Dunder  and  Blitzen,  flew  swift  as 
the  wind  over  the  frozen  fields  and 
snow  covered  house  tops,  straight  to 
the  homes  of  all  good  little  boys  and  \ 

girls.    With  his  pack  over  his  shoulder  ' 

he  sUd  down  chimneys,  and  quick  as  a  wink  filled  the  flat  iittie  stock- 
ings  that  hung  in  a  row  across  the  fireplace,  so  fufl  of  beautiful  dolls 
and  tin  soldiers  and  red  balls  and  golden  oranges,  that  they  bulged  and 
overflowed  as  delightfully  as  his  own  humpy,  bumpy  pack.  New  sleds 
and  rocking  horses,  shining  skates  and  doll  houses  and  other  such 
delectable  things  too  large  to  get  into  little  stockings,  he  stood  around 
in  fascinating  rows  where  they  glowed  in  the  firelight  until  they 
seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  real.  Then  with  a  hearty  laugh  he  van- 
ished up  the  chimney  again.  No  matter  how  small  and  sooty  the 
chimnev,  or  how  fiercely  burned  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  St.  Nicholas 
slipped  down  and  then*  up  again  like  a  lovely  flashing  thought,  for 
he  was  a  truly  marvelous  person.  He  never  stopped  for  a  minute  to 
warm  his  hands  at  the  fire,  for  Christmas  Eve  was  a  busy  time  for  him, 
and  the  children's  nurseries  were  not  as  fascinating  places  then  as  they 
are  nowadays.  But  if  Kriss  Kringle  should  happen  to  come  this 
Christmas  night  to  a  nursery  where  little  stockings  hung  around  a 
Bluebeard  picture  fireplace  or  one  wliere  Bible  stories  were  told  in 
colored  tile,  then  indeed  he  might  stay  for  awhile  to  look  at  them.  No 
such  delightful  coloring  arrested  him  in  the  old  days. 

The  old  fireplaces  were  fine  indeed,  for  they  were  deep  and  wide 
enough  for  cosy  seats  within  them  where  grandmother  and  grand- 
father could  sit  snugly  and  watch  the  Yule  log  burn,  or  keep  the 
spit  turning  slowly,  or  knit  warm  mittens,  or  tell  fairy  stories.    Those 
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PICTURE  FIREPLACES 

great  chimney  corners  were  just  such  places  as  housewives  took  great 
pride  in  and  around  which  the  whole  family  could  gather  after  the 
day's  work  was  over,  but  still  they  could  not  show  as  merry  facings 
as  these  modern  story  fireplaces.  Some  of  these  modern  tiles  set 
around  the  present  day  nm-sery  fires  are  copies  of  very  ancient  stove 
plates  showing  scenes  from  the  Bible.  Here  little  children  can  see  in 
raised  figures  in  rich,  unglazed  browns,  grays,  yellow  white  and  red- 
dish ochre  fading  into  black  such  familiar  scenes  as  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  Samson  showing  his  prowess  at  the  gate,  the  molten  calf, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  wedding  feast,  the  Miracle  at  Cana;  here 
he  will  see  Adam  and  Eve,  David  and  Jonathan,  Cain  and  Abel,  all 


arranged  before  him  as  pictm-e  object  lessons  that  he  can  put  his  little 
hand  upon  and  make  friends  with  as  though  they  were  dolls. 

Then  there  are  many  modern  stories,  fairy  stories  and  nursery 
tales,  such  as  Bluebeard  with  his  great  key  and  his  terrible  castle. 
The  Bluebeard  tiles  show  Sister  Anne  climbing  the  tower  steps,  the 
good  brothers  galloping  madly  to  the  rescue,  they  show  the  chatelaine 
spinning  at  the  door,  the  forbidden  chamber  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful scenes  from  that  beloved  tale. 


THERE  are  picture  tiles  for  the  library  and  the  great  halls  of 
the  grown-up  people,  for  hunting  lodges  or  dining-rooms,  for 
any  place,  in  fact,  where  legend  can  be  worked  out  in  clay, 
burned  in  richest  colors,  and  used  as  decoration.     Every  American 
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BIBLE  STORIES  IN  TILE  for  the 
children's  room  fireplace,  copied  from 
ancient  stone  plates:  The  Knight  of 
Nuremberg,  shown  at  the  left,  could  be 
sunk  in  plain  cement  fireplaces,  as  an  in- 
sert at  the  comers. 
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BLUEBEARD  AND  HIS  CASTLE, 
Sister  Anne  and  the  good  brothers,  form 
the  subject  of  this  fireplace:  Within  is 
shown  an  arrangement  of  brocade  tiles  in 
a  network  of  old  English  pattern:  The 
Goose  Girl  at  the  left  is  to  be  used  in 
wall  or  fireplace  face. 


PICTURE  FIREPLACES 

remembers  the  musical  myth  of  the  Ai'kansas  Traveler.  Who  would 
not  hke  to  have  that  tale  of  American  frontier  life  told  in  charming 
colors,  round  the  open  hunting  lodge  fire!  The  Arkansas  Traveler 
set  of  tiles  show  the  stranger  lost  in  the  woods ;  his  meeting  with  the 
old  squatter  seated  upon  a  stump  before  his  nearly  roofless  log  house. 
One  can  guess  at  the  reluctant  conversation  between  the  old  squatter 
and  the  inquisitive  traveler,  and  see  how  the  squatter's  incivihty  was 
vanquished  when  the  traveler  picks  up  his  violin  and  begins  to  play. 
Then  the  whole  scene  is  set  in  motion.  The  boy  and  the  old  lady  dance 
merrily  and  invite  the  traveler  to  have  a  pull  at  the  demijohn  and  to 
sleep  on  the  onlj-  dry  spot  in  the  house. 

For  the  hbrary  there  is  a  Pickwick  fireplace  showing  Mr.  Tupman 
and  his  horse,  Pickwick  in  the  pond,  Tony  Weller  and  the  parson, 
the  fat  boy  interrupting  the  lovers,  Sam  Weller  and  the  housemaid. 
There  is  also  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  fkeplace  set  showing  him  leaving  his 
house,  bearing  the  cask,  drinking  the  enchanted  draft,  the  dwarf's 
merry  game  of  ten  pins,  his  long  sleep,  his  awakening  and  return  as  a 
stranger  to  his  home.  These  are  all  worked  out  delightfully  with  in- 
terludes of  window,  tree  branches,  and  fret-work  in  rich,  unglazed 
tones  of  browns,  yellow  and  oclires. 

Two  of  the  sets  of  tile  we  are  showing  are  called  the  New  World 
Fireplaces.  These  are  more  formal  in  handling  and  symbolic  in  de- 
sign. There  is  the  first  tree  house,  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  the  de- 
parture of  Columbus,  the  treasure  of  Montezuma,  the  landing  of 
Columbus  and  the  Indians  worshipping  the  hfe-giving  sun.  The 
second  group  deals  with  the  crossing  of  the  Bering  Straits,  with 
Venezuela,  El  Dorado,  with  Montezuma,  Pizarro  and  the  Incas. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  such  elaborate  decorations,  who  like  a 
plain,  flat  concrete  surface,  there  are  many  tiles  of  Mother  Goose 
and  fairy  tales  that  can  be  separately  pushed  into  the  soft  concrete  as 
single  medallions,  set  at  the  corners.  For  such  uses  and  for  the  heartli 
beneath  the  feet  there  are  reproductions  of  old  Spanish  and  Arabian 
tiles.  One  can  have  the  four  prophets,  the  goose-girl,  a  knight  of 
Gloucester,  the  Roman  eagle,  the  Spanish  hippogriff,  Spanish 
dolphins  and  sea-horses,  birds  of  great  Kimble,  the  lion  of  Castile 
and  many  other  subjects,  all  of  excellent  color  and  interesting  form. 

There  is  always  a  great  decorative  charm  in  tile,  no  matter  whether 
used  as  facing  of  a  fireplace,  as  inset  in  garden  walls,  the  floor,  or 
in  fountain,  or  in  pavements.  There  is  scarcely  a  color,  plain  or 
clouded,  or  a  motive  of  flower,  leaf,  scroll,  oval  or  square,  taken  from 
history,  religion,  romance  or  fairy  tale  that  cannot  be  found  already 
worked  out  for  us  in  rich  glazes  or  in  soft,  unpohshed  colors.  Some- 
times the  tiles  are  incised  with  a  pattern  in  a  different  color  clay,  some- 
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times  the  design  stands  out  in  In  m  - 
lief.  The  paving  tiles  (also  frequently 
used  for  incrustation  upon  walls)  are 
sometimes  in  a  low,  flat  relief  or  some- 
times slightly  sunken.  Paving  tiles  are 
generallj^  protected  by  a  heavier  glaze 
than  those  intended  to  be  used  upon 
walls  that  they  may  withstand  the  rub- 
bing of  feet.  The  Tesserae  are  cut  in 
many  shapes  that  they  may  be  set  in 
patterns  to  suit  the  designers,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  leaded  glass 
design. 

One  delightful  use  for  tile  that  has 
just  come  into  popularitj^  here  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  idea  of  their  use  in 
rdens,  that  is  to  form  copings  about  a  bed  of  flowers, 
garden's  path  is  outlined  with  highly  colored  tiles  about  six 
inches  in  height,  when  the  path  is  inlaid  with  the  same  bright  tile,  then 
the  garden  is  beautiful  even  in  the  winter  time.  Perhaps  the  original 
use  of  tile  in  gardens  came  from  the  lack  of  flower  color  during  most 
of  the  year.  Surely  next  to  the  living  color  provided  by  the  flowers, 
no  more  attractive  way  of  beautifying  the  garden  could  be  conceived. 
In  the  West  we  have  seen  pools  for  the  garden  lined  with  brigiit  blue 
tile.  In  such  "mirrors  of  the  sky"  there  is  no  need  for  aquatic  plants, 
because  the  color  shimmers  and  changgs  with  every  breath  of  wind  as 
it  touches  the  water. 

A  suggestion  for  the  introduction  of  color  in  the  city  streets  may 
be  found  in  the  use  of  medallions  set  in  concrete  window  boxes.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  make  such  window  boxes  at  home.  The  tile  is  held 
in  place  by  wire  nails  against  the  inside  of  the  mold,  that  should  be 
filled  with  concrete.  The  liquid  concrete  flows  around  these  tiles 
(which  are  made  exceptionally  rough  on  the  back),  and  are  thus 
firmly  incorporated  in  the  box.  This  is  also  a  good  method  of  intro- 
ducing color  in  plant  tubs. 

For  window^  boxes  and  plant  tubs  there  are  great  varieties  of  tile 
in  both  high  and  low  relief,  in  rectangular,  triangular,  geometrical 
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forms,  of  conventional,  lustorieal 
and  romantic  subjects.  There 
are  for  such  boxes  tiles  which 
reproduce  the  arms  of  Amer- 
ican states,  old  Indian  and  Yu- 
catan symbols  of  the  sun,  and 
stars.  There  are  richly  glazed, 
stifHy  conventional  patterns  of 
tulijjs,  fleur-de-hs,  ehn  trees, 
shamrock  leaves,  pomegranates, 
oak  leaves,  grasses  for  the  sun 
porch  window  boxes,  and  humor- 
ous designs  of  duck,  fish,  tor- 
toise, dolphins,  crab,  swan  foi 
the  children's  rooms  or  play-porch.  INIural  tile  in  silliouette,  cut 
free  of  the  background,  used  with  artistic  judgment,  make  ex- 
ceedingly rich  looking  boxes  for  windows  or  tubs  at  doorways  of 
city  houses,  giving  them  an  interest  and  providing  the  color  solu- 
tion needed  in  our  dull  streets.  To  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
individual  tile  as  we  have  just  mentioned  are  narrow  border-tile  in 
flower,  scroll  and  rope  form  that  can  be  set  aromad  the  edge. 

The  walls  of  ancient  Chaldea,  so  we  read  in  "A  History  of  Orna- 
ment," by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  were  made  beautiful  with  a  mosaic 
fashioned  of  small  cones  of  terra-cotta.  This  method  of  wall  orna- 
mentation forms  one  of  the  oldest  known  methods  of  introducing  color 
and  pattern  in  dwelling  houses.  The  flat,  exposed  bases  of  these  little 
cones  were  enamelled  in  various  colors.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
ease  with  which  patterns  were  worked  out  with  such  cones,  made  in 
many  colors. 

The  old  Assyrians  made  much  use  of  the  human  figure,  and  of 
lions  and  bulls  in  their  tile  designs,  which  were  set  above  the  doorway, 
in  pavements,  garden  walls,  pools  and  fountains.  These  tiles,  made  in 
strong,  crude  colors,  are  still  the  inspiration  for  all  modern  designers 
of  tile,  both  in  subject  and  color.  The  human  figure,  grotesques, 
{Continued  on  page  287.) 
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THE  LECTURE:  A  STORY:  BYlPAULA  JAKOBI 

[MOUSINES  and  more  limousines. 

"^^'Tly  is  the  street  blocked  with  limousines — this 
street  full  of  men's  clubs  ? 

Is  the   perpetual   candidate   breakfasting   at   the 
Harvard  Club? 

Is  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  re- 
ceiving the  Street  Cleaning  Department  from  the  City 
Club? 
Or  are  the  Immortals  holding  a  convention  at  the  New  Century 
Club? 

No.    The  limousines  which  block  the  street  are  tilled  with  women. 
It  is  early.    Only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  women  surge 
from  their  cars.    They  are  besieging  the  entrance  to  a  great  theater. 
Oh,  for  the  days  of  the  scalper.    Is  it  too  late? 
There  is  no  one  at  the  window  of  the  box-office. 
Alone,  the  stranger  hurries  to  secure  a  ticket  for  the  play. 
Just  a  frivolous  ticket  for  a  play. 

Wliy  is  there  so  great  a  crowd  standing  about  the  closed  doors? 
Is  there  a  censored  play  to  be  produced  for  the  ehte? 
Or  can  it  be  a  meeting  of  fashionable  pickets  ? 
No,  it  is  only  a  lecture. 

Then  why  do  they  push  so  about  the  closed  doors? 

Is  the  lecture  not  announced  for  an  hour  later? 

It  is  extraordinary.    Why  do  they  push  so? 

Women.    Groups  of  women,  crowds  of  women,  throngs  of  women. 

Creatures  with  delicate  tastes.     Pushing,  crowding,  elbowing. 

And  perfmned.    Jicky,  sandal,  orris  and  musk,  apres  I'onde. 

And  voices.    Voices  nasal,  coarse  voices  and  many  high  pitched. 

Furs.    Sable,  fox — blue  and  silver,  baby  lamb. 

Seal,  more  sable.    And  pearls. 

Chatelaine  bags  of  cut  steel  and  of  gold. 

Women.    Groups  of  women,  crowds  of  women,  throngs  of  women. 

To  hear  a  lecture ! 

In  huge  semi-circle  they  press  around  closed  doors. 

The  kind  lady  at  the  door  beseeches  them  not  to  push,  not  to  hurry. 

In  soothing  tones  she  tells  them  there  are  seats  for  all. 

Furthermore  that  it  is  not  ladyhke  to  push. 

But  if  pushed  ahead  then  shove  the  offender  back. 

A  door  is  open.    Bing! 


A  football  scrimmage  is  nothing  to  it. 
Into  the  darkened  theater  they  rush. 
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They  do  not  look  it,  but  they  are  strong — these  doughty  Amazons 
of  the  morning! 

Elbows  and  heels  serve  them  in  good  stead. 

And  yet  no  rich  furs  are  torn,  no  pearls  wrested  from  delicate 
necks. 

No  one  is  killed  in  the  shuffle. 

They  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  sleek,  well  fed,  well  groomed,  well  brushed,  well  powdered. 
One  woman  with  punctual  husband,  adoring  children,  perfectly 
trained  servants,  well  ordered  home. 

She  is  asking  herself:  "Why  did  I  come  this  morning? 
Is  not  my  home  complete?    Why  go  beyond  it?" 

And  the  pretty,  plump,  soft-eyed,  well  dressed  daughter  of  the 
house  with  her  well  dressed  chtim. 

They  giggle  and  whisper  low  in  the  darkened  theater. 
No  one  can  imagine  what  they  whisper  and  giggle  about. 

And  the  old,  old  woman  with  carefully  arranged  massaged  face 
and  carefully  adjusted  marcelled  wig. 

With  priceless  jewels  playing  hke  castanettes  on  shrivelled  fingers. 

With  a  thousand  hidden  pains  of  age. 

Morbidly  introspective  she  asks  herself: 

"Why  cannot  I  buy  a  cessation  of  time's  whirl? 

Why  cannot  I  set  the  wheels  in  the  opposite  direction? 

If  only  hope  and  expectation  and  warmth  of  life  could  be  minel 

Instead  of  cold  isolation.  Isolation  through  fatigue,  sickness, 
ughness,  death! 

But  I  must  escape  myself.    The  lectm-e  will  help  me  to  forget." 

And  next,  one  who  looks  as  discreet  as  her  sisters,  perhaps  more 
discreet. 

There  is  nothing  bizarre  in  her  attire. 

Wlio  would  know  that  she  is  ostracized  from  society? 

Then  what  draws  her  here? 

Only  a  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  things  as  they  were  long  ago. 

To  sit  next  to  the  kind  that  were  her  kind  then. 

To  get  away  from  scents  and  sounds  grown  hideously  distasteful. 

To  hear  words  with  another  meaning  than  the  language  spoken 
around  her. 

This  language  so  different  it  is  ahnost  foreign  to  her. 

The  young  woman  with  heart  throbbing  fast,  big  with  child,  big 
with  hope. 
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Listening  to  the  message  of  things  achieved. 

The  painting  of  the  splendor  of  life,  of  worlds  to  conquer  and 
make  real  worlds ! 

Her  heart  beats  faster  at  the  thought  of  the  life  within  her  and 
the  richness  and  the  promise. 

How  she  will  foster  and  protect  it  and  give  it  the  beautiful  world 
and  the  larger  life — 

The  woman  who  is  earnestly  seeking,  earnestly  striving, 
Looking  in  every  direction  to  try  to  help  straighten  out  the  chaos. 
The  chaos  of  tangled  lives,  of  wretchedness  and  inequality. 
She  burns  to  see  things  righted. 

But  there  is  so  much  to  be  righted  that  she  does  nothing  but  dream 
how  to  reform  the  world. 

The  fashionable  milliner  who  never  misses  one  of  these  lectures. 
For  here  she  can  see  the  styles  and  know  what  is  most  becoming. 
She  is  sorry  when  the  lecture  is  over,  for  there  are  many  styles. 
She  is  repaid  bj^  the  end  of  the  houi*. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  simply  clad  woman  intervening. 
One  with  deep  eyes  and  earnest  brow. 

One  who  looks  as  though  she  would  listen  and  understand. 
One  who  would  learn  this  lesson  of  communal  life. 

Is  this  a  lectm-e  only  for  women? 

No.    A  bold  or  curious  man  or  one  interested  in  City  Planning 

Makes  his  consjjicuous  way  through  the  feminine  crowd. 

The  theater  grows  light.     The  speaker  is  on  the  jjlatform. 

THE  lectm'e  is  over.     There  is  applause.     Then  animated  con- 
versation. 

The  well  fed,  well  groomed  woman  looks  for  her  pretty, 
plump  daughter  with  indulgent  smile. 

The  girl's  eyes  are  moist.  "A  great  lecture,"  she  whispers  to  her 
mother. 

"Yes,  but  if  we  don't  hurry  we'll  be  late  for  our  table  at  Mail- 
lard's." 

The  old,  old  woman  wonders  whether  getting  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  is  worth  the  exertion. 

Some  seated  nearest  the  speaker  are  hushed. 

They  are  so  rapt  in  thought  they  do  not  realize  that  it  is  over. 
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The  house  is  darkened. 

Broodingly  they  leave  the  theater. 

Many,  happy  as  schoolgirls  freed  from  compulsory  tasks,  talk 
volubly. 

There  are  httle  staccato  ejaculations. 

"Will  you  walk  up  the  avenue  with  me?" 

"No,  I  haven't  time.    I  must  go  to  my  di'essmaker." 

"Sorry  I  can't  go.    I'm  due  at  the  Belgian  Relief." 

"I  go  to  a  Suffrage  luncheon." 

"Oh,  do  you?  And  I'm  off  for  the  Labor  Temple  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Strikers." 

"Life  is  interesting  these  days,  but  it  certainly  is  one  grand  rush!" 

"It's  well  enough  to  hear  about  the  municipally  OAVTied  street  car, 
but  give  me  a  lecture  on  Tchekoif  or  Andreef.  Those  Russians  get 
under  the  skin." 

"Hasn't  he  a  wonderful  vocabulary?" 

"Yes,  but  did  you  notice  his  smile?" 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  JNIendes?    I  wonder  who  makes  her  clothes?" 

"Saj^  Flossie,  I  got  here  late.    What  did  he  say?" 

"I  really  didn't  understand  exactly,  but  I  was  tremendously 
moved." 

"Are  you  going  to  buy  his  book?" 

"Mercy,  no.  I  haven't  time  for  reading.  I  have  to  attend  a 
lecture  of  some  kind  every  morning." 

Furs,  sandal,  satin  and  pearls. 
Out  of  the  theater  into  the  waiting  limousines. 
The  last  car  moves  away.    The  street  is  cleared. 
The  stranger  thinks  sympathetically  of  the  poor,  tired  lecturer 
facing  this  crowd  of  idle,  emotional  women. 
"How  he  must  long  for  an  audience  of  men! 
How  sick  he  must  be  of  us  women!" 

The  lecturer  enters  the  lobby  eagerly,  as  if  he  were  seeking  some 
one. 

Is  he  looking  for  a  man,  a  peer,  an  equal? 

A  fair,  fragile  little  woman  goes  toward  him. 

"At  last,"  he  murmurs.    They  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes. 

He  takes  her  arm  in  his. 

They  walk  off  self  absorbed  and  happy. 

They  do  not  see  the  stranger. 

They  are  obhvious  to  the  world. 
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SHOP  WINDOWS:    BY  CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY 

WINDOWS  crouching  on  the  level  of  the  pavement, 
Stuck  up  in  the  wall,  glass  fronts  of  cases, 
Great  windows. 
Whole  stories  behind  plateglass  fronts — 
Everywhere  windows. 

Fortunes  in  the  windows. 

The  plunder  of  the  world. 
Its  baits  and  enticements, 
Calling  to  mortals'  vanity  and  snuggling  lusts. 

And  mortals  passing 

Marvel  at  the  wealth  exposed, 

Covet  and  yearn, 

Enter  exultingly  with  outstretched  hands. 

Or  stand  with  hands  in  empty  pockets 

Cursing  the  glass,  between  them  and  the  treasures. 

The  treasures  of  mortals  must  be  bought  with  a  price; 
Pride  and  ambition  have  the  passport  to  them. 

But  there  are  no  windows  between  man  and  God's  treasures, 

The  clouds  form  priceless  pictures, 

Sundiamonds  dazzle. 

Trees  cast  velvet  shadows, 

Dewpearls  ghsten. 

Wild  flowers  and  wild  fruit  tapestry  the  pastures ; 

There  is  nothing  between  man  and  God's  bounty. 

He  passes  through  the  scrabble  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Thinking  of  God's  bounty, 

And  the  mortal  treasures 

Are  as  heaps  of  dust  and  ashes  in  the  windows. 
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OLD  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  WHICH  IN- 
SPIRE MODERN  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY 

|T  is  natural  and  also  very  wise  to  tiun  to  the  past  for 
inspiration  for  fresh  beauty,  to  study  the  work  that  has 
stood  through  many  generations  unquestioned  in 
power.  As  architecture  slowly  developed,  many  ex- 
I)eriments  with  proportion  of  wall  surface  and  suitable- 
ness of  detail  have  been  tried  out  and  their  success  or 
their  failure  stands  today  as  superb  object  lessons  to 
whoever  cares  to  observe  them.  The  architects  of  today  build  accord- 
ing to  their  ideals  as  honestly  and  as  fearlessly  as  did  the  old  masters. 
The  architects  of  the  future  will  do  the  same. 

We  are  showing  a  few  pencil  sketches  by  ]Mr.  M.  E.  Freehof  that 
hold  great  suggestions  for  builders  of  today.     The  grandly  simple 
.;■;  wall,  exquisite  detail,  perfect  proportion  and  ar- 

rangement of  cokmins,  masterly  treatment  of  gate- 
ways of  some  of  the  old  architecture  sm-ely  hold 
rich  suggestions  for  workers  of  today.  To 
accompany  these  sketches  we  can  find  no 
more  fitting  comments  upon  the  value  of  the 
past  to  the  jDresent  than  certain  penetrating 
l^assages  from  Ruskin's  "Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture."  We  have  selected  some  of 
his  conmients  from  the  "Lamp  of  Beauty" 
and  some  from  the  "Lamp  of  Power"  that 
hold  particularly  excellent  advice  to  young  architects  about  the  han- 
dling of  large  wall  spaces  and  the  treatment  of  detail. 

OF  the  many  broad  divisions  under  which  architectm-e  majJ^  be 
considered,  none  appears  to  me  more  significant  than  that 
into  buildings  whose  interest  is  in  their  walls,  and  those 
whose  interest  is  in  the  lines  dividing  their  walls.  In  the  Greek 
temple  the  wall  is  as  nothing;  the  entire  interest  is  in  the  detached 
columns  and  the  frieze  they  bear;  in  French  Flamboj-ant,  and  in 
our  detestable  Perpendicular,  the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  wall 
surface,    and   keep   the   eye    altogether    on  -   rv^  oa  #='^22? ,«  f» 

traceiy  of  line;  in  Romanesque  work  and 
Egyptian,  the  wall  is  a  confessed  and  hon- 
ored member,  and  the  light  is  often  allowed 
to  fall  on  large  areas  of  it,  variously  dec- 
orated. Now,  both  these  principles  are  ad- 
mitted by  Nature,  the  one  in  her  woods  and 
thickets,  the  other  in  her  plains,  and  chffs, 
and  water;  but  the  latter  is  pre-eminently 


The  combination 
01  the  straight 
line  of  power 
with  the  curve  of 
beauty  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out 
in  this  arch  from 
Granada. 
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A.  study  of  roof 
lines  from  Gra- 
nada suggesting 
variety  that 
could  be  incor- 
porated to  advan 
tage  in  our  own 
city  architecture, 


jfcj^jf  the  principle  of  power,  and,  in  some  sense,  of 
beauty  also.     For,  whatever  infinity  of  fair 
1   form  there  may  be  in  the  maze  of  the  forest, 
\  there  is  a  fairer,  as  I  think,  in  the  sm'face  of 
the  quiet  lake ;  and  I  hardly  know  that  associa- 
tion of  shaft  or  tracery,  for  which  I  would  ex- 
change the  warm  sleep  of  sunshine  on  some 
smooth,  broad,  hmnan-hke  front  of  marble. 
Nevertheless,  if  breadth  is  to  be  beautiful,  its 
substance  must  in  some  sort  be  beautiful;  and 
we  must  not  hastily  condemn  the  exclusive 
resting  of  the  northern  architects  in  divided 
Imes,  until  at  least  we  have  remembered  the 
difference  between  a  blank  sm-face  of  Caen 
'   *,  stone  and  one  mixed  from  Genoa  and  Car- 

rara, of  serpentine  with  snow;  but  as  regards  abstract  power 
and  awfulness,  there  is  no  question;  without  breadth  of  surface  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  them,  and  it  matters  little,  so  that  the  sm-face  be 
.  wide,  bold,  and  unbroken,  whether  it  be  of  brick  or  of  jasper;  the  light 
of  heaven  upon  it,  and  the  weight  of  earth  in  it,  are  all  we  need;  for 
it  is  singular  how  forgetful  the  mind  may  become  both  of  material 
and  workmanship,  if  only  it  have  space  enough  over  which  to  range, 
and  to  remind  it,  however  feebly,  of  the  joy  that  it  has  in  contemplat- 
ing the  flatness  and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad  seas.  And  it  is 
a  noble  thing  for  men  to  do  this  with  their  cut  stone  or  moulded  clay, 
and  to  make  the  face  of  a  wall  look  infinite,  and  its  edge  against  the 
skA'  like  an  horizon:  or  even  if  less  than  this  be  reached,  it  is  still  de- 
lightful to  mark  the  play  of  passing  light  on  its  broad  sm'face,  and  to 
see  by  how  many  artifices  and  gradations  of  tinting  and  shadow,  time 
and  storm  will  set  their  wild  signatures  upon  it ;  and  how  in  the  rising 
or  decHning  of  the  day  the  unbroken  twilight  rests  long  and  luridly 
on  its  high,  hneless  forehead,  and  fades  away  untraceably  down  its 
tiers  of  confused  and  countless  stone.  .    .    . 


"  A  ND  among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  architect  should  learn, 
A%  is  that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design  in  its 
miserable  liny  skeleton;  but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be  when 
the  da\vn  lights  it,  and  the  dusk  leaves  it;  when  its  stones  will  be  hot, 
and  its  crannies  cool;  when  the  Lizards  will  bask  on  the  one,  and  the 
birds  build  in  the  other.  Let  him  design  with  the  sense  of  cold  and 
heat  upon  him;  let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig  wells  in  mi- 
watered  plains;  and  lead  along  the  lights,  as  a  founder  does  his  hot 
metal :  let  him  keep  the  full  command  of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows 
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how  they  fall,  and  where  they  fade.  His  paper  lines  and  proportions 
are  of  no  value :  all  that  he  has  to  do  must  be  done  by  spaces  of  light 
and  darkness;  and  his  business  is  to  see  that  the  one  is  broad  and  bold 
enough  not  to  be  swallowed  up  by  twilight,  and  the  other  deep 
enough  not  to  be  dried  like  a  shallow  pool  by  a  noon-day  sun.  .   .   . 

"Consider  first  that  the  characters  of  natural  objects  which  the 
architect  can  represent  are  few  and  abstract.     The  greater  part  of 
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terest of  garden 
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those  delights  by  which  Nature  recommends  herself 
to  nian  at  all  times,  cannot  be  conveyed  by  him  into 
his  imitative  work.  He  cannot  make  his  grass  green 
and  cool  and  good  to  rest  upon,  which  in  nature  is 
its  chief  use  to  man;  nor  can  he  make  his  flowers 
tender  and  full  of  color  and  of  scent,  which  in  nature 
are  their  chief  powers  of  giving  joy.  Those  quahties 
which  alone  he  can  secure  are  certain  severe  charac- 
ters of  form,  sucli  as  men  only  see  in  natm-e  on  de- 
liberate examination,  and  by  the  full  and  set  ap- 
phance  of  sight  and  thought:  a  man  must  lie  down 
on  the  bank  of  grass  on  his  breast  and  set  himself 
to  watch  and  penetrate  the  intertwining  of  it,  before 
he  finds  that  which  is  good  to  be  gathered  by  the 
architect.  So  then  while  Natm-e  is  at  all  times  pleasant  to  us',  and 
while  the  sight  and  sense  of  her  work  may  mingle  happily  with  all  om- 
thoughts,  and  labors,  and  times  of  existence,  that  image' of  her  which 
the  architect  carries  away  represents  what  we  can  only  perceive  in 
her  by  direct  intellectual  exertion,  and  demands  from  us,  wherever  it 
appears,  an  intellectual  exertion  of  a  similar  kind  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  feel  it.  It  is  the  written  or  sealed  impression  of  a  thing 
sought  out,  it  is  the  shaped  result  of  inquiry  and  bodily  expression  of 
thought. 

"Remember  that  the  eye  is  at  yom-  mercy  more  than  the  ear.  'The 
eye,  it  cannot  choose  but  see.'  Its  nerve  is  not  so  easily  numbed  as 
that  of  the  ear,  and  it  is  often  busied  in  tracing  and  watching  forms 
when  the  ear  is  at  rest.  Now  if  you  present  lovely  forms  to  it  when 
it  cannot  call  the  mind  to  help  it  in  its  work,  and  among  objects  of 
\Tilgar  use  and  unhappy  position,  you  will  neither  please  the  eye  nor 
elevate  the  ^1llgar  object.  But  you  Avill  fill  and  weary  the  eye  "vvith 
the  beautiful  form,  and  you  will  infect  that  form  itself  with  the  \ail- 
garitj^  of  the  thing  to  which  you  have  violently  attached  it.  It  will 
never  be  of  much  use  to  you  any  more ;  you  have  killed  or  defiled  it ;  its 
freshness  and  purity  are  gone.  You  will  have  to  pass  it  through  the 
fire  of  much  thought  before  you  Avill  cleanse  it,  and  warm  it  with  much 
love  before  it  will  re\'ive.  .  .  . 


HENCE,  then,  a  general  law,  of  singular  importance  in  the 
present  day,  a  law  of  simple  common  sense — not  to  decorate 
things  belonging  to  purposes  of  active  and  occupied  hfe. 
Wherever  you  can  rest,  there  decorate;  where  rest  is  forbidden,  so  is 
beauty.  You  must  not  mix  ornament  with  business,  any  more  than 
you  may  mix  play.  Work  first,  and  then  rest.  Work  first,  and  then, 
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AS  INFORMAL  COURTS  were  sometimes  held  in  Old  Gateways  they  were 
designed  with  suitable  and  impressive  dignity:  Our  cities  lack  picturesque 
approach:  Our  architects  may  well  draw  inspiration  from  this  Porte  D'Ardon. 
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GATEWAYS  WITH  HOUSES  ABOVE  in  which  gatekeep- 
ers live  or  prisoners  are  held,  are  among  the  chief  architectural 
interests  of  the  Old  World:  This  combination  of  pointed  arch 
and   square  roof   holds  rich  suggestions   for  our  own  builders. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY 

gaze,  but  do  not  use  golden  ploughshares,  nor  bind    i    " 

ledgers  in  enamel.     Do  not  thrash  with  sculptured    %f.^ 

flails :  nor  put  bas-rehef s  on  millstones.    What !  it  will 

be  asked,  are  we  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ?  Even  always 

and    everywhere.      The    most    familiar    position    of 

Greek  mouldings  is  in  these  days  on  shop   fronts. 

There  is  not  a  tradesman's  sign  nor  shelf  nor  counter  "^"  ~  ~~ 

in  all  the  streets  of  all  our  cities  which  has  not  upon  it  ornaments  which  From  Pans    ^^ 

were  invented  to  adorn  temjjles  and  beautify  kings'  palaces.  .    .    .         tion  for  graceful 

"It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  young  architect  should  be  taught  to  proportion  of 
think  of  imitative  ornament  as  of  the  extreme  of  grace  in  language; 
not  to  be  regarded  at  first,  not  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  purpose, 
meaning,  force  or  conciseness,  yet,  indeed  a  perfection — the  least  of 
all  perfections,  and  yet  the  crowning  one  of  all — one  which  by  itself, 
and  regarded  in  itself,  is  an  architectural  coxcombry,  but  is  yet  the 
sign  of  the  most  highly  trained  mind  and  power  when  it  is  associated 
with  others.  It  is  a  safe  manner,  as  I  think,  to  design  all  things  at 
first  in  severe  abstraction,  and  to  be  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  carry 
them  out  in  that  form ;  then  to  mark  the  parts  where  high  finish  would 
be  admissible,  to  complete  these  always  with  stern  reference  to  their 
general  effect,  and  then  connect  them  by  a  graduated  scale  of  abstrac- 
tion with  the  rest.  And  there  is  one  safeguard  against  danger  in  this 
process  on  which  I  would  finally  insist.  Never  imitate  anything  but 
natural  forms,  and  those  the  noblest,  in  the  completed  parts.  The 
degradation  of  the  cinque  cento  manner  of  decoration  was  not  owing 
to  its  naturahsm,  to  its  faithfulness  of  imitation,  but  to  its  imitation  of 
ugly,  i.  e.  unnatural  things.  So  long  as  it  restrained  itself  to  sculpture 
of  animals  and  flowers,  it  remained  noble.  .   .   . 

"But,  at  all  events,  one  thing  we  have  in  our  power — the  doinj. 
without  machine  ornament  and  cast-iron  work.  All  the  stamped 
metals,  and  artificial  stones,  and  imitation  woods  and  bronzes,  over  the 
invention  of  which  we  hear  daily  exultation — all  the  short,  and  cheap, 
and  easy  ways  of  doing  that  whose  difficulty  is  its  honor — are  just  so 
many  new  obstacles  in  our  already  encumbered  road.  They  will  not 
make  one  of  us  happier  or  wiser — they  will  extend  neither  the  pride  of 
judgment  nor  the  privilege  of  enjoyment.  They  will  only  make  us 
shallower  in  our  understandings,  colder  in  our  hearts,  and  feebler  in 
our  wits.  And  most  justly.  For  we  are  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do 
anything  into  which  we  cannot  put  our  hearts.  We  have  certain 
work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and  that  is  to  be  done  strenuously;  other 
work  to  do  for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily :  neither 
is  to  be  done  by  halves  and  shifts,  but  with  a  will;  and  what  is  not 
worth  this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  Perhaps  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  meant  for  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  heart  and  of 
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OLD  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 
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INTEREST  AND  BEAUTY  are  obtained  by  a  commingling  of  different  materials  and 
union  of  the  three  big  principles  of  architecture,  square,  circle  and  straight  line  as  may 
be  seen  in  this  old  cottage  close  in  Salisbury. 

the  will,  and  is  useless  in  itself;  but,  at  all  events,  the  httle  use  it  has 
may  well  be  spared  if  it  is  not  worth  putting  our  hands  and  oui* 
strength  to.  It  does  not  become  om-  inmiortality  to  take  an  ease  in- 
consistent with  its  authority,  nor  to  suffer  any  instrmnents  with 
which  it  can  dispense,  to  come  between  it  and  the  things  it  rules:  and 
he  would  form  the  creations  of  his  own  mind  by  any  other  instrument 
than  his  own  hand,  would  also,  if  he  might,  give  grinding  organs  to 
Heaven's  angels,  to  make  their  music  easier.  There  is  dreaming 
enough,  and  earthiness  enough,  and  sensuality  enough  in  human 
existence,  without  oiu-  tm-ning  the  few  glowing  moments  of  it  into 
mechanism;  and  since  oui*  hfe  must  at  the  best  be  but  a  vapor  that 
appears  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishes  away,  let  it  at  least  appear 
as  a  cloud  m  the  height  of  Heaven,  not  as  the  thick  darkness  that 
broods  over  the  blast  of  the  Furnace,  and  rolling  of  the  "N^lieel.  .  .  . 
"I  would  have  our  ordinary  dwelling  houses  built  to  last,  and  built 
to  be  lovely;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as  may  be,  Avithin  and 
Avithout;  with  what  degi-ee  of  likeness  to  each  other  in  style  and 
marmer,  I  will  say  presently,  under  another  head;  but,  at  all  events, 
with  such  differences  as  might  suit  and  express  each  man's  character 
and  occupation,  and  partly  his  history." 
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"THE  BREEZE  COMES  FRESH":  BY  GRACE 
STEELE  HYDE  TRINE 

^HERE'S  a  winding  road,  and  a  sharp  turn 

As  you  near  the  top  of  the  hill ; 

The  breeze  conies  fresh  and  you  take  deep  breath, — 

The  world  seems  hushed  and  still. 

The  thrushes  sing  and  the  orioles  flash, — 

You  bare  j^our  head  to  the  wind. 

You  drop  your  cares,  like  a  weary  pack, 
The  city  you  left  behind 
Seems  far  away, — and  the  clear  sweet  air 
That  greets  you  over  the  rise 
Is  not  of  earth — it  cannot  be 
It  comes  from  the  farthest  skies ! 
A  mingled  sweetness  of  hills  and  shore 
Fused  into  something  rare, — 
Breath  of  the  mountains,  breath  of  the  sea, 
Nectar — yet  only  air!  .   .   . 
Now  look  you  South  where  the  cities  are, 
And  flowing  swift  between. 
Swept  by  the  winds  and  washed  by  the  tides 
And  bordered  by  hills  of  green 
The  storied,  majestic  Hudson  goes 
To  greet  its  Mother,  the  sea ; 
A  vision  of  beauty  by  day  and  night 
Far  beyond  Tappan  Zee. 
Beauty  of  river,  of  hills  and  trees. 
Beauty  of  storm  and  of  sun. 
Beauty  of  clouds  and  the  hosts  of  the  stars 
And  joy  in  the  heart  of  one! 
From  farthest  horizons  I  hear  your  call 
Mt.  Any,  where  winds  blow  free! 
Oh,  what  have  you  done  to  my  gypsy  heart. 
To  my  gypsy  feet,  and  me! 
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The  Man  in  the 
Moon: 

"All  that  I  have 
to  say,  is,  to  tell 
you  that  the  lan- 
thom  is  the 
ntoon;  I,  the  man 
in  the  moon;  this 
thombush,  my 
thombush;  and 
this  dog,  my 
dog." 


FOR     "MID- 
DRAWN    BY 


SILHOUETTE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
SUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM": 
P.  KONEWKA 

HE  decorative  t'orce  and  appeal  of  the  Japanese  print 
stands  out  with  pecuhar  prominence  from  all  other  ex- 
jjressions  of  art.  Its  charm  lies  partly  in  the  Japanese 
mastery  of  outline,  and  partly  in  their  delicate  sense 
of  color  value.  A  beautiful  line  has  always  meant 
much  to  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people.  Their 
reverence  for  it,  in  fact,  almost  approaches  worship. 
In  their  minds  "a  single  stroke  contains  in  itself  the  principles  of  hfe 
and  death."  By  a  deft  accentuation  and  by  a  purity  of  stroke  they 
manage  to  suggest  in  an  astonishingly  few  motions  the  wild  exultation 
of  birds  flying  before  a  storm,  the  sad  sound  of  the  siu-f  on  a  lonely 
shore,  cool  drifting  fog  among  the  pine  trees.  Upon  their  knowledge 
of  line  and  line  composition  they  have  developed  a  great  and  distinct 
art,  one  that  has  high  and  honored  place  in  the  respect  of  artists  and 
art  lovers  the  world  over. 

Though  the  silhouette  in  no  way  ranks  with  the  Jaj)anese  print  in 
artistic  value,  yet  somewhat  the  same  art  principles  operate  to  its 
success.  In  the  making  of  the  silliouette  there  must  be  great  dexterity 
of  hand,  combined  with  keen  apj^reciation  of  character,  knowledge 
of  the  effective  relation  of  bold  masses  and  delicate  detail.  Surety  of 
stroke  and  a  sensitive  fancy  must  be  in  evidence.  The  silhouette  has 
never  been  given  serious  consideration,  though  it  possesses  so  ex- 
ceptional a  decorative  value,  but  will  doubtless  come  into  its  own  in  the 
very  near  future.  Because  of  its  simplicity  it  ranks  somewhere  near 
to  the  Japanese  print  in  importance,  and  because  of  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  character  representation,  it  extends  somewhat 
into  the  field  of  the  miniature  painter.  No  photograph  has  the 
power  to  convey  a  more  striking  likeness  than  a  fine  silhouette,  yet 
in  spite  of  these  varied  possibilities  of  development  into  something 
commanding  a  dignified  attention,  very  little  has  been  done  with  it. 
Occasionally,  however,  someone  arises  who  revives  interest  in  it 
through  his  own  pleasure  in  its  beauty  and  belief 
in  its  esthetic  power.  This  Christmas  season 
brings  us  several  most  dehghtful  portfolios  of- 
siUiouettes,  by  P.  Konewka,  so  rich  in  fancy,  so' 
humorously  alert  and  so  exquisitely  drawn  that*' 
they  will  do  much  to  quicken  general  interest  and^ 
uplift  the  standard  of  this  art.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  show  a  few  taken  from  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  series,  a  subject  that  lends  itself 
with    exceptional    charm    to    the    siDiouette    art.i 
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Titania  and 
Bottom: 
"Thou  art 
as  wise  as 
thou  art 
beautiful." 


SILHOUETTES  IN  "MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM" 


Thisbe: 


Pyramus: 
"O  wherefore, 
Nature,  didst 
thou  lions 
frame? 

Since  lion  vile 
hath  here  de- 
flower'd  my 
dear." 


Konewka's  drawings  of  Puck  will  appeal 
alike  to  children  who  firmly  believe  in, 
and  dearly  love  this  frolicsome  wee  elf 
who  sleeps  m  a  yellow  cowshp's  bell,  and 
to  the  older  people  who  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  dehcacy  of  the  drawing  and  orig- 
inality of  design.  "Who  would  not  smile 
at  the  shado'ivy,  winged  elf  flitting  like  a 
faithful  sentmel  in  and  out,  in  and  out, 
among  the  woodbine  leaves?  He  bears 
his  tiny  blade  of  grass  as  proudly  as  any 
jousting  knight  his  deadly  lance,  and  is 
a  perfect  combination  of  the  playful,  very 
much  alive  human  child,  and  the  momen- 
tarily serious  fairy  of  our  imagination. 

He  is  just  as  an  elf  should  be,  beautiful  ^  ^^^ 

as  our  own  famiUar  children,  yet  with  magical  power  that  belongs   "dome,  trusty 
only  to  creatures  of  thought.  ,      ,  .  ■      c^mt'blade,  my 

This  same  delicious,  playful  seriousness  he  has  given  us  agam  breast  imbrue."^ 
in  his  Puck  where  he  is  "Sent  with  broom  before,  to  sweep  the  dust 
behind  the  door,"  and  also  when  he  shows  us  this  same  inmiortal 
creature  declaring  with  childish  importance,  "Not  a  mouse  shall 
disturb  this  hallowed  house,"  as  he  sends  bat  and  mouse  scurrying 
fearfully  away. 

Pyramus,  with  his  tragic  wail,  "O  wherefore.  Nature,  did'st  thou 
hons  frame?"  and  Thisbe's  invocation  to  the  trusty  sword  to  "Come, 
blade,  my  breast  imbrue,"  lack  nothing  in  character  portraiture  be- 
cause they  are  but  shadows.  How  expressive  the  hands,  how  hthe 
the  bodies.  Color  and  rounded  detail  are  not  missed,  for  these  flat 
sm-faces  are  full  of  character.  Though  the  trickster.  Puck,  has 
placed  upon  poor  Bottom's  shoulders  an  ass's  head,  yet  lovely 
Titania  gazes  into  his  ugly  face  fascinated  with  his  beauty,  for  she 
is  under  the  spell  of  the  midnight  enchantment.  Mr.  Konewka  has 
caught  the  fine  contrast  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  handled  the 
curving  thistle  stalk  with  charming  decorative  feeling.  In  his  draw- 
ing of  the  Clamoroxis  Otd  he  shows  us  that  the  silliouette  is  a  rare 
and  expressive  medium  for  hmnor. 

These  delightful  silhouettes  open  up  a  wide  field  for  an  im- 
portant use  of  this  art  besides  that  of  illustration,  and  that  is  the 
decorating  of  children's  rooms.  Children  would  understand  these 
lovely  shadow  drawings  and  soon  become  familiar  with  their  story, 
with  "the  charmed  life  of  sweet  Titania  the  Fairy  Queen,  with  play- 
ful Puck  and  dear  Cobweb,  and  Pcaseblossom.    No  nursery  rhyme 

^.  Puck: 

209  "I  am  sent  with 

broom  before 
To  sweep  the 
dust  behind  the 
door." 


SILH0UP:TTES  I^^     midsummer  nights  DREAM" 


lias  as  great  a  sway  over  a  child's  mind  or  gives  his  imagina- 
tion wider  field  for  fancy  than  Shakespeare's  story  of  the 
delicate  Ai-iel.  How  much  better  to  give  children  such  world 
classics  as  bedtime  stories,  than  the  idle  nonsense  they  are 
often  given  to  ponder  over,  and  make  dreams  of. 

Children,  with  such  silhouettes  as  inspiration,  would  be 
quick  to  invent  games  of  shadow  play,  games  that  would 
lead  them  back  to  the  joy  of  pantomime,  of  expressing 
thought  by  gesture.  This  season  brings  us  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
old  time  Christmas  festiWties  where  Pantaloon,  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
Shall  4|?*y''''  ^^]f  bine  dance  and  make  merry  on  a  white  screen,  coming  and  going  as 
hallow  ouse.  niysteriously  and  as  quietly  as  veritable  shadows.  Can  any  Christmas 
festivity  exceed  the  joy  experienced  when  we  as  children  made  a 
shadow  play  for  the  entertainment  of  oiu-  sedate  elders !  "\Alien 
we  hung  sheets  across  the  wide  drawing  room  arch  and  pranced 
like  "Jack  jumping  over  the  candle-stick,"  when  we  showed 
them  "Little  Miss  Muffet,  who  sat  on  a  Tuffet,"  "Blue- 
beard," "Puss-in-Boots,"  and  stalked  proudly  as  though  we 
wore  the  Seven  League  Boots.  For  these  shadow  plays  we 
made  golden  crowns  of  cardboard,  velvet  robes  of  table  covers, 
fairy  wands  of  lighted  candles,  and  were  indeed  happy  in  the 
game  of  inventing  makeshifts  and  reproducing  the  shadowy 
images  of  om-  beloved  story-characters.  A\Tiat  a  dehghtful 
l)antomime  children  could  make  of  the  "Midsunmier  Night's 
Dream"  with  these  beautiful  silliouettes  to  inspu'e  them,  to 
shape  their  ideals,  to  quicken  their  inventiveness,  to  develop 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and  to  help  them  portray  character. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  delightful  uses  of  silliouettes  besides 
that  of  pure  art  inspiration.  Among  our  Ai't  Reviews,  found  on 
another  page  of  this  same  issue,  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
silhouettes  may  be  obtained.  Though  Mr.  Konewka's  work  is  familiar 
to  a  great  many  art  lovers  in  America,  yet  there  are  many  others  who 
%vill  be  glad  to  get  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  work.  His  drawings  of 
children  are  always  inspiring,  and  the  handling  of  flower  forms  charm- 
ingly decorative  in  feehng. 


The  Clamorous 
Owl: 

"Some  keep  back 
The  clamorous 
owl,  that  nightly 
hoots  and  won- 
ders 

At  our  quaint 
spirits." 
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An  Elf: 
"Hence,  away  I 
now  all  is  w«U: 
One  aloof  stand 

sentinel." 


FLOWER  GIFTS  FOR  XMAS  TIME 

I  HERE  is  a  delightful  old  fairy  storj'  of  a  wicked  old 
woman  and  her  envious  daughters  who,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  a  good,  modest  and  beautiful  stepsister,  sent 
her  out  into  the  wintry  woods  to  pick  flowers.  The 
good  little  girl  was  forbidden  to  retm'n  to  the  shelter 
of  the  house  mitil  she  found  among  the  snow  and  ice 
the  flowers  which  they  well  knew  could  not  be  bloom- 
ing. How  children  once  tlu'iUed  at  the  terrible  impossibiUty  of  pos- 
sessing fair  flower  color  when  the  world  was  white  and  the  ground 
frozen!  It  was  hard  to  beheve  even  in  a  fairy  story  that  such  a  won- 
derful, dehghtful  thing  could  happen  as  to  have  a  flower  at  Christmas 
time.  Yet  when  Christmas  morning  dawns  this  year  and  rejoicing 
bells  ring  out  the  good  tidings  of  the  reign  of  love  on  earth,  though 
the  air  be  gloriously  cold,  and  the  world  bound  fast  in  ice  or  sleet,  in 
thousands  of  homes  spring  and  smnmer  flowers  will  be  blooming  and 
carrying  their  messages  of  immortality,  of  faith  in  the  return  of  the 
sun  with  his  glorious  train  of  flowers. 

Much  of  the  joy  that  flowers  bring  on  Christmas  Day,  beside  that 
ever  magical  one  of  the  conquering  of  the  seasons,  is  because  some- 
one with  loving  forethought  has  remembered  to  start  bulbs  growing 
while  gardens  still  bloom,  thought  to  carefully  lift  a  rose  or  a  lily  from 
its  corner  of  the  garden  or  take  cuttings  of  plants  ready  to  begin  their 
long  winter  sleep.  Bright  red  holly  berries,  pale  mistletoe,  shining 
green  laurel  leaves,  spicy  cedars,  we  all  expect  to  have  in  our  rooms  on 
Christmas  morning,  and  the  day  would  not  seem  complete  without 
them.  They  are  things  we  go  out  and  get  for  om'selves,  but  the 
flowers  we  have  been  growing  for  long  months  we  give  as  gifts  to 
friends.  Nothing  bears  our  friendly  and  loving  salutations  more  grace- 
fully than  a  jar  of  flowers  in  full  bloom,  or  a  basket  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms skillfully  arranged.  There  is  httle  wonder  that  our  sentunental 
forefatliers  invented  a  flower  alphabet  of  tender  meanings,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  convey  the  ferv^or,  hope  or  devotion  of  theh-  heart  by 
the  gift  of  a  rose,  a  pansy  or  a  sprig  of  green. 

Wlien  in  doubt  about  what  to  give  an  intimate  or  distant  friend 
there  is  always  one  sure  and  unquestioned  solution — a  growing  plant. 
Everyone  feels  the  better  for  ha^^ng  a  gi'owing  plant  about,  everyone 
resjjonds  to  its  freshness,  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Poinsettias,  flaming  .._, .  .>ols  of  the  star  that  led  the  wise  men  to 
Bethlehem  so  many  years  ago,  brings  a  peculiar  Christmas  atmosphere 
to  a  room.  Its  warm,  bright  color,  its  long  association  with  Christmas 
decorations  make  it  hke  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  an  important  factor 
in  home  or  church  celebrations  of  the  feast  of  the  nativity.  Happiness 
and  good  cheer  is  conveyed  by  its  mere  color  alone,  and  when  given  as 
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a  growing  plant  instead  of  as  a  cut  flower,  it 
has  an  added  quality — that  of  an  apparently 
conscious  rejoicing.  These  flowers  are  not  so 
easily  grown  in  the  East,  yet  they  can  be  had 
from  single  flowers  grown  in  a  small  pot  suit- 
able for  a  table  decoration,  to  large  heavy 
stalks  that  will  make  a  briUiant  showing  in 
church  or  family  haU.  Primroses,  with  their 
humble,  tender  loveliness  of  color  and  poetic  quaUty,  make  the  most 
charming  of  gifts  to  those  whose  preference  is  for  soft  pastel  colors. 
Older  people  prefer  them  to  the  bold,  positive  red  of  the  poinsettia  or 
rose  because  of  the  memories  associated  with  them.  Another  flower 
that  carries  a  sweet,  old-fashioned  sentiment  is  the  heather,  that  fine 
leaved  bell  flower.  Erica,  that  has  made  the  hills  and  moorlands  of 
Scotland  famous.  It  is  as  hearty  as  it  is  lovely,  stands  an  amazing 
amount  of  neglect,  is  easy  to  grow  and  is  loved  by  everyone. 

THE  orchid-colored  calceolarias,  besides  being  so  rich  and  varied 
of  hue,  appeal  especiaUy  to  children,  for  their  velvety  blooms 
snuggle  down  among  beautiful  leaves  like  little  baby  tigers 
or  soft  Angora  kittens.  However,  no  tigers  or  kittens  were  ever 
dressed  with  such  regal  splendor  of  color.  Cyclamen  are  coming  to 
be  among  the  greatest  of  all  house  plants.  Giant  of  size,  hardy,  long 
suffering,  their  rose,  cerise,  magenta,  white,  crimson  or  hlac  blooms, 
ready  to  complete  any  color  scheme  of  even  the  most  exacting,  always 
give  pleasure.  They  are  exceedingly  decorative  in  form  and  exhale 
a  gentle  fragrance.  Their  leaves  are  marvelously  veined  and  richly 
colored,  and  the  flowers  have  a  very  human  sort  of  way  of  bowing 
their  heads  as  though  exceedingly  modest,  yet  they  flavmt  the  sauciest 
of  petals.  This  coquettish  habit  has  won  them  amusing  names,  such 
as  "mad-cap  violet"  and  "shooting  stars." 

Cinerarias  make  jolly,  gay  gifts.  They  are  ahnost  as  delightfully 
crude  and  primeval  of  color  as  the  modern  wooden  toys,  loved  by 
children  and  grown-ups  alike.  Our  duU  city  rooms  respond  magically 
to  the  influence  of  their  barbarically  positive  colors.  Rooms  instantly 
become  cheerful  and  pleasant  at  their  advent,  as  though  some  laughing 
friend  entered  with  whiff  of  fresh  air  and  budget  of  good  news.  There 
are  so  many  "gigantias"  and  "grandifloras"  that  mention  of  them 
would  be  wearisome  indeed.  Their  variety  is  fairly  bewildering,  and 
all  are  good,  so  choice  is  difiicult.  There  are  dark  blues  and  azures, 
light  pinks  and  dark,  shaded  and  rimmed.  They  are  bright  faced  as 
a  pansy  and  their  leaves  beautifully  shaped  and  veined. 

Gloxinias  look  as  though  devout  elves  might  make  use  of  them  as 
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From  the  love 
of  the  beautiful 
has  sprung 
every  good  in 
heaven  and 
earth. 


VELVETY  TRUMPETS  such  as 
gnomes  might  use  to  shout  forth  Christmas 
greetings  the  Gloxinias  raise  above  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  veined  leaves. 
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PRIMROSE,  first  born  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  spring-time's  harbinger. 

—Shakesp 


"SCENT  O'  THE  FERN! 

Once  breathed, — from  out  the  trodden  ways 

I  turn 
And  follow, — cool  green  mysteries  to  learn." 


S!^*J. 


"Every  little  flower  that  grows 
And    every    little   brown    bird 
that  doth  sing, 
Hath  something  greater  than  it- 
self, and  bears 
A  living  word  to  every  living 
thing. 
Albeit  it  holds  the  message  una- 
wares." 


BOTH  COQUETTISH  AND  MODEST 
is  the  Cyclamen  which  shows  forth  almost 
every  flower  color  save  that  of  yellow:  Chil- 
dren call  it  "Shooting  Stars." 
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These  keep 

Seeming  and 
savor  all  the 
winter  long; 

Grace  and  re- 
membrance be 
to  you  both. 

— Shakespeai-,-. 
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CINERARIAS,  blue  as  the  skies  of  sum- 
mer, make  delightful  gifts  because  they  can 
be  easily  grown  at  home  and  remain  in 
flower  for  many  days. 


FLOWER  GIFTS   FOR  XMAS   TIME 


trumpets  tlirough  which  to  shout  Christmas 
greetings.  The  blossoms  are  fairly  startling 
in  color  and  form.  Some  are  most  attrac- 
tively beautiful,  others  utterly  weu-d  and  un- 
cannj'  in  color.  Gifts  for  a  whole  host  of 
friends  could  easily  be  grown  from  a  single 
package  of  seed. 

Besides  this  incomplete  hst  of  bright 
blooming  plants,  there  are  the  faithful  host 
of  ferns,  lacy  or  swordUke,  and  the  tropical- 
spirited  pahns  with  their  eternal  atmosphere 
of  summer.  Wliether  the  gift  be  a  tiny  one 
for  the  breakfast  tray,  or  a  huge  one  in  a 
splendid  tub  for  the  hall  to  discredit  the  belief  that  winter  rules  the 
world,  a  house  is  always  the  more  attractive  and  homehke  for  their 
presence.  As  for  the  bulbs — the  sweet  hyacinths,  cheery  daffodils, 
gorgeous  tulips,  impatient  crocuses  in  their  low  dishes  of  water  and 
stones,  what  can  be  said  that  gives  them  full  glowing  praise,  for  back 
of  their  own  beauty  there  is  the  love  of  the  friends  whose  thought  to 
start  them  weeks  before  and  who  cared  for  them  so  faithfully.  One 
can  be  as  simple  or  extravagant  in  the  matter  of  vases  to  grow  them 
in  as  heart  could  wish. 


THOUGH  the  Christmas  table  be  piled  with  sparkling  jewels, 
rich  garments  to  wear  or  good  books  to  read,  the  blooming 
flowers  stand  out  with  sweetest  halo.  Flowers,  because  they 
have  life,  growth  and  death,  because  they  respond  to  kind  or  unldnd 
treatment,  because  they  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  to  cold,  crave  the 
fresh  air  and  push  toward  the  sun,  seem  in  spite  of  their  frailty  to 
make  a  more  sympathetic  gift  than  anything  else.  Because  of  their 
brilliant  color  and  perfume,  they  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  celebration  from  the  time  they  were  carried  in  processions  as 
offerings  to  the  gods,  up  to  the  present.  So  they  have  become  symbols 
of  especial  rejoicing.  They  are  such  things  as  devotees  offer  to  the 
gods.  They  are  on  the  altar  of  all  Christian  churches  and  at  the  feet 
of  everj'  pagan  god.  They  are  the  symbol  of  inmiortality,  and  when 
given  as  a  gift  hold  a  fine  suggestion  of  undying  affection.  This  im- 
mortal thought  of  flowers  persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  blossoms 
soon  wither.  Flower  lovers  know  that  though  the  blossoms  of  a  single 
plant  may  live  but  for  the  day,  that  the  hosts  of  other  blossoms  return 
again  as  surely  as  the  spring  returns.  The  children  of  the  world  have 
received  no  finer  gift  from  Nature  than  her  flowers.  The  world 
would  be  dull  and  dreary  enough  without  them. 
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The  origin  of  the  use  of  growing  plants  at 
Christmas  time  is  said  to  have  come  from  the 
story  that  on  Christmas  night  the  Christ  child 
walks  over  the  world  and  stops  at  every  door  on 
which  a  green  twig  is  placed,  and  lays  his  hand 
upon  it,  blessing  those  who  dwell  within.  An 
Irish  legend  has  it  that  the  good  spirits  of  the 
woods  seek  refuge  from  winter's  cold  in  any 
house  that  hangs  a  branch  of  green  leaves  above 
the  mantle.  \Vlioever  wishes  sweet  presence  of 
good  fairy,  or  the  blessings  of  the  Christ  child,  must  have  some  wreath 
of  green  or  growing  plant  within  his  house. 

It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  the  early  Christians  forbade  the  use  of 
flowers  in  their  churches,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  arguing  that 
they  were  "vain  abominations,"  because  "the  custom  was  of  Pagan 
origin."  In  those  days  it  was  considered  quite  proper  to  suppress  all 
desire  for  beauty,  and  all  efforts  to  make  life  more  sweet  and  lovable. 
Fortunately,  those  days  are  past,  with  all  the  severe  restraint  that 
cramped  souls.  Nowadays,  we  make  every  possible  effort  to  surround 
ourselves  with  whatever  will  lift  the  spirit,  will  keep  us  in  touch  with 
the  finer  emotions  of  life.  We  have  received  the  warning  from  many 
sources  that  we  are  becoming  too  commercial,  too  practical  a  nation, 
that  imagination  is  dying  out;  and  we  are  often  reminded  that  "with- 
out vision,  people  perish." 

Flowers,  through  long  association,  and  because  of  their  own 
nature,  do  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  in  city  life  to  remind  us 
of  free,  natural  life,  of  the  high  thoughts  springing  from  a  view  of 
far  mountains,  of  vaulted  skies  and  dim  forests,  "\\nioever  walks  over 
sunny  fields,  beside  running  brooks,  finds  the  best  that  is  in  him  quick- 
ened in  a  way  that  never  occurs  when  walking  through  city  streets. 
Therefore,  all  city  dwellers — those  who  are  unable  to  take  inspiring 
walks  under  blue'  skies  with  the  feel  of  earth  under  their  feet,  have 
more  need  of  flowers,  of  growing  plants  than  they  are  perhaps 
aware  of. 

So  the  gift  of  a  growing  plant  holds  in  it  an  essence  whose  value 
cannot  be  rated  too  highly — it  is  the  imasible  spiritual  gift  that,  like  a 
halo,  surroimds  the  visible  plant. 

Unless  a  s^ift  means  something  beside  the  money  value  spent  upon 
it,  it  is  without  worth.  A  gift  should  touch  the  memory  and  the  heart 
so  that  long  after  the  material  expression  of  it  has  passed  the  glow  in 
the  heart  is  still  alive.  As  one  remembers  a  smile  on  a  friend's  face, 
an  encouraging  word  in  time  of  trouble ;  these  are  the  gifts  that  fade 
not. 
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THE  SEA'S  FAIRY  BABIES,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
JESSIE  WILCOX  SMITH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR  KINGSLEY'S    "WATER  BABIES" 

By  Permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

|F  all  the  books  displayed  this  year  for  the  delight  of  child 
or  grown-up  surely  none  are  as  utterly  irresistible  and 
altogether  fascinating  as  the  new  edition  of  Kingsley's 
famous  child's  classic,  "Water  Babies,"  illustrated  by 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  Her  sketches  of  Tom  as  a  Water 
Baby  riding  upon  a  fish,  peering  beneath  water  reeds, 
flying  through  space  on  a  seaweed  leaf,  getting  ac- 
quainted with  a  lobster,  her  marvelous  sketches  of  jellyfish,  frogs, 
water  bubbles,  sea  flowers  are  things  that  have  no  paraUel  for  beauty 
or  decorative  charm  in  all  the  full  hst  of  children's  books.  Her  under- 
standing of  children,  her  delightful  fairy  imagination,  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  the  illustrations  for  this  book.  Each  of  the  full  page  illustra- 
tions is  worthy  to  be  set  in  a  frame  of  its  own  and  made  to  adorn  some 
happy  child's  nursery. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  j^ear  round,  not  merely  for  Christmas  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  book  that  should  be  taken  down  to  the  sea-shore  in  the 
summer,  that  should  be  read  aloud  during  the  evening  sleepy-hour, 
that  hour  that  fills  children's  minds  with  wonderful  things  to  think 
about  just  as  they  sail  away  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  These  pictui'es  of 
sea  fairies  give  them  something  to  dream  about  as  surely  as  the 
story  itself  gives  them  something  to  remember  all  the  days  of  their 
life.  Who  of  us  who  have  read  this  story  when  we  were  young  ever 
look  at  a  clean  little  sandy  sea-garden  with  anemones  clinging  to  the 
rocks  without  remembering  that  Tom  won  his  spm-s  to  full  under- 
standing because  he  helped  the  water  babies  clean  up  the  gardens  and 
put  them  to  rights  after  every  storm.  We  remember  how  after  every 
storm  the  babies  mended  all  the  broken  seaweed  and  put  all  the  rock 
pools  in  order  and  planted  all  the  shells  again  in  the  sand  and  put 
the  seaweeds,  corallines  and  anemones  in  delightful  little  borders  all 
around  the  rocks. 

"Happy  are  the  children  who  get  their  first  ideas  of  the  marvels  of 
nature  all  around  them  from  such  a  lesson  book  as  this,"  says  Rose  G. 
Kingsley,  in  the  preface  to  her  father's  story  that  he  calls  a  "fairy 
tale,"  but  which  is  so  full  of  the  ways  of  insect,  bird,  beast  and  plants 
of  land  and  sea  that  it  might  be  classed  as  a  scientific  essay,  save  that 
no  treatise  was  ever  so  charmingly  written.     And  is  it  not  difficult 
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after  all  to  tell  truth  from  fairy  fiction?  As  he  says,  "you  must  not 
say  that  this  cannot  be,  or  that  that  is  contrary  to  nature.  You  do 
not  know  what  Natui'e  is,  or  what  she  can  do;  and  nobody  knows. 
Wise  men  are  afraid  to  say  that  there  is  anything  contrary  to  nature, 
except  what  is  contrary  to  mathematical  truth ;  for  two  and  two  can- 
not make  five,  and  two  straight  lines  cannot  join  twice,  and  a  part 
cannot  be  as  great  as  the  whole,  and  so  on  (at  least,  so  it  seems  at 
present),  but  the  wiser  men  are,  the  less  they  talk  about  'cannot.' 
That  is  a  very  rash,  dangerous  word,  that  'cannot' ;  and  if  people  use 
it  too  often,  the  Queen  of  all  the  Fairies,  who  makes  the  clouds  thunder 
and  the  fleas  bite,  and  takes  just  as  much  trouble  about  one  as  about 
the  other,  is  apt  to  astonish  them  suddenly  by  showing  them,  that 
though  they  say  she  cannot,  yet  she  can,  and  what  is  more,  will,  whether 
they  approve  or  not.  .  .  . 

"And  therefore  it  is,  that  there  are  dozens  and  hundreds  of  things 
in  the  world  which  we  should  certamly  have  said  were  contrary  to 
nature,  if  we  did  not  see  them  going  on  under  our  eyes  all  day  long. 
If  people  had  never  seen  httle  seeds  grow  into  great  plants  and  trees, 
of  quite  different  shape  from  themselves,  and  these  trees  again  produce 
fresh  seeds,  to  grow  into  fresh  trees,  they  would  have  said, 
'The  thing  cannot  be ;  it  is  contrary  to  nature.'  And  they 
would  have  been  quite  as  right  in  saying  so,  as  in 
saying  that  most  other  things  cannot  be.  . 
Did  not  learned  men,  too,  hold,  till  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  a  flying  "^SSffl^  ,^^Ji^\  \" 
dragon  was  an  impossible  monster?  And 
do  we  not  now  knoAV  that  there  are  hmidreds  of  them  found  fossil  up 
and  down  the  world  ?  People  call  them  Pterodactyles ;  but  that  is  only 
because  they  are  ashamed  to  call  them  flying  dragons,  after  denying  so 
long  that  flymg  dragons  could  exist." 

Never  has  nature's  ways  been  related  more  delightfully  than  in 
Kingsley's  humorous  description  of  "The  Caddis  Fly," — "or  he  went 
into  a  still  corner,  and  watched  the  caddises  eating  dead  sticks  as 
greedily  as  you  would  plum-pudding,  and  building  their  houses  with 
silk  and  glue.  Very  fanciful  ladies  they  were;  none  of  them  would 
keep  to  the  same  materials  for  a  day.  One  would  begin  with  some 
pebbles ;  then  she  would  stick  on  a  piece  of  green  wood ;  then  she  found 
a  shell,  and  stuck  it  on  too;  and  the  poor  shell  was  ahve,  and  did  not 
like  at  all  being  taken  to  build  houses  with :  but  the  caddis  did  not  let 
him  have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  being  rude  and  selfish,  as  vain  people 
are  apt  to  be;  then  she  stuck  on  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  then  a  very 
smart  pink  stone,  and  so  on,  till  she  was  patched  all  over  like  an  Irish- 
man's coat.    Then  she  found  a  long  straw,  five  times  as  long  as  herself, 
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and  said,  'Hurrah!  my  sister  has  a  tail,  and  I'll  have  one  too';  and  she 
stuck  it  on  her  back,  and  marched  about  with  it  quite  proud,  though  it 
was  very  inconvenient  indeed.  And,  at  that,  tails  became  aU  the 
fashion  among  caddis-baits  in  that  pool,  as  they  were  at  the  end  of 
the  Long  Pond  last  May,  and  they  all  toddled  about  with  long  straws 
sticking  out  behind,  getting  between  each  other's  legs,  and  tumbling 
over  each  other,  and  looking  so  ridiculous,  that  Tom  laughed  at  them 
till  he  cried,  as  we  did.  But  they  were  quite  right,  you  know;  for 
people  must  always  follow  the  fashion,  even  if  it  be  spoon-bonnets." 

He  makes  us  aU  wish  to  become  Water  Babies  hke  Tom,  for  a 
time  at  least,  so  that  we  could  wander  through  the  water  forests,  and 
see  the  water  squirrels  and  water  monkeys,  and  water  flowers,  that  if 
we  tried  to  pick  would  turn  into  knots  of  jelly  and  find  that  they  were 
aU  aHve,  bells  and  stars  and  wheels  of  aU  beautiful  shapes  and  colors, 
and  all  very  busy  about  their  own  affairs.  We  should  be  willing  to  be 
called  such  terrible  names  as  "Holothurian,"  and  "Cephalopod,"  as 
was  httle  Tom,  if  then  we  could  go  with  him  to  the  "Other-end-of- 
Nowhere"  and  visit  the  famous  nations  of  the  "Do-as-you-Likes"  who 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  "Plappy-Go-Lucky-Mountain,"  see  the  shiny 
wall  and  visit  Mother  Carey  sitting  on  an  iceberg  busily  making  old 
beasts  into  new  ones  all  the  year  round. 

You  remember,  Tom  expected  to  see  Mother  Carey,  "snipping, 
piecing,  fitting,  stitching,  cobbhng,  basting,  fihng,  planing,  hammer- 
ing, turning,  pohshing,  moulding,  measuring,  chiselling,  chpping,  and 
so  forth,  as  men  do  when  they  go  to  work  to  make  anything. 

"But  instead  of  that,  she  sat  quite  still  with  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  looking  down  into  the  sea  with  two  great  grand  blue  eyes,  as 
blue  as  the  sea  itself.  Her  hair  was  as  white  as  the  snow — for  she  was 
very,  very  old — in  fact,  as  old  as  anything  which  you  are  likely  to  come 
across,  except  the  difference  between  right  and  \vrong."  But  she  did 
not  after  all  really  make  the  millions  of  beautiful  things  that  swam 
all  about  her,  but  she  did  a  much  finer  thing,  just  helped  them  make 
themselves.  "Anybody,"  she  said,  "can  make  things  if  they  take 
time  and  trouble  enough,  but  it  is  not  everj^  one  who  makes  things 
make  themselves,"  and  thus  in  a  fairy  way  he  puts  into  children's 
minds  a  very  wonderful  truth  to  think  about. 

Besides  the  twelve  full  page  illustrations  in  color,  each  so  beautiful 
that  it  is  worth  the  full  price  of  the  book,  there  are  the  myriads  of 


{Continued   on   page 
300. 
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CRAFTSMAN  COTTAGE.  PLANNED  FOR  MUCH 
COMFORT  AND  LITTLE  LABOR 

5JHEN  Kriss  Kringle  leaves  his  glittering,  crystal  ice 
palace  this  Christmas  Eve  and  starts  southward  with 
his  magical  load  of  gifts  for  all  good  children,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  will  stop  at  many  a  humble  httle  house. 
For  there  is  something  about  the  chimney  of  a  little 
house  that  seems  to  indicate  even  to  ordinary  mortals, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  all-knowing  St.  Nicholas,  that 
happy,  and  therefore  good  httle  children,  live  within.  It  is  easy  to  be 
good  if  one  is  happy,  and  certainly  if  anything  in  the  world  can  make 
people  happy  it  should  be  a  home.  Peace  and  contentment  are  always 
represented  as  dwelhng  in  a  vine  covered  cottage,  never  in  a  palace, 
so  poets  and  novehsts,  and  all  the  people  who  see  visions  of  things  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  seem,  tell  us. 

"Home  keeping  hearts  are  happiest,"  they  say,  and  the  whole 
world,  though  usually  distrustful  of  their  assurances,  for  once  thor- 
oughly beheves  them.  "When  artists  are  called  upon  to  paint  a  picture 
of  a  home  they  show  a  cottage  with  vines  about  the  doorway,  flowers 
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Cottage   Number   Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-one:    First 
and  second  floor  plans. 

along  the  paths,  a  great  tree  standing  guard  against  the  too  burning 
sun.  There  is  always  a  chimney  in  their  pictiu'es  of  a  home,  for  a 
chimney  presupposes  a  fireplace,  and  a  fireplace,  happy  people  talking 
pleasantly,  plotting  joy  for  the  future,  reading  fine  books,  sewing  upon 
lovely  garments,  telling  beautiful  stories  to  children. 

The  Craftsman  in  every  number,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance even  down  to  this  present  issue,  has  worked  for  the  improvement 
of  American  homes.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  foundation  of  this 
magazine  was  to  further  the  building  and  the  furnishing  of  better, 
simpler  and  more  efficient  homes.  We  have  presented  the  need  of 
better  home  building  by  articles  and  by  pictures  in  many  ways,  but 
always  with  the  same  purpose  in  view,  the  creating  of  more  ideal  honies, 
the  education  of  people's  desire  for  and  appreciation  of  pure  simplicity. 
We  have  shown  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  putting  the  cost  of 
useless  ornament  and  disfiguring  fretwork  into  better  materials  and 
better  foundation.  We  have  designed  over  two  Imndred  homes  along 
the  principles  we  believe  in,  that  is  creating  architectural  beauty 
through  good  proportion  and  good  lines,  instead  of  by  the  introduction 
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of  ornament  intended  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  of  fundamental  design. 
We  have  also  lost  no  opportunity  to  present  the  work  of  other  Amer- 
ican architects  when  we  felt  it  was  both  beautiful  and  practical  and 
well  deserving  to  stand  as  models  or  to  inspire  love  for  more  perfect 
homes. 

This  month  we  are  once  again  showing  a  very  small  home,  one 
well  within  the  possibility  of  ahnost  any  American.  Though  so  very 
small  and  simple,  yet  it  carries  an  air  of  unassuming  attractiveness. 
This  cottage,  known  as  Cbaitsman  House  No.  221,  we  are  showing  as 
made  of  wood,  though  the  floor  plans  could  be  developed  in  either 
brick,  plaster  and  hollow  tile,  or  concrete. 

The  outside  of  the  house  is  of  random  width  shingles  stained 
brown,  and  the  roof  also  of  uneven  width  shingles  could  be  either 
green  or  darker  brown  as  preferred.  A  little  unusual  note  is  obtained 
by  cutting  back  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  sloping  outward  the  lower 
edge  of  the  roof.  This  breaks  the  square  cardboard-house-effect  of  roof 
and  gives  it  a  more  graceful  line.  The  porch  has  two  unusual  features. 
One  is  the  high  stone  wall,  which  is  made  very  wide  and  left  with  a 
hollow  space  which  is  to  be  filled  with  earth  and  planted  with  flowers 
and  vines.  By  hollowing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  and  filling 
it  with  earth  there  will  be  none  of  the  unsightly  staining  that  some- 
times comes  when  flower  boxes  are  set  on  top  of  a  wall.  Flowers 
always  get  much  nourishment  from  stone,  so  that  they  thrive  much 
better  than  when  planted  in  a  wooden  box.  In  the  winter  time  small 
evergreen  trees  could  be  planted  instead  of  flowers,  which  will  give 
a  Httle  note  of  color  and  interest  in  the  absence  of  the  summer  flowers. 
Because  the  front  edge  of  the  waU  which  surrounds  the  porch  has  been 
extended  to  the  entrance  from  the  side,  one  portion  of  the  porch  wiU 
be  without  a  roof,  so  that  people  dwelling  in  the  house  may  have  the 
benefit  of  full  sun  or  shade  as  they  prefer. 

A  glance  at  the  floor  plan  shows  that  from  the  porch  one  enters 
a  vestibule  built  across  one  corner.  This  vestibule  is  squared  off  at 
the  corners  to  give  it  more  interesting  form.  It  is  large  enough  to 
provide  two  coat,  hat  and  umbrella  closets.  Instead  of  makuig  the 
foyer  in  a  square  form  and  projecting  it  into  the  space  of  the  hving 
and  dining  rooms  as  would  be  the  usual  proceeding,  we  have  cut  the 
corners  and  made  it  parallel  with  the  vestibule.  Thus  it  not  only  does 
not  take  away  from  the  size  of  the  two  main  rooms  of  the  house,  but 
makes  a  most  charming  entrance.  The  vestibule  and  foyer  doors 
should  be  glass  to  give  light  to  the  hall.  Opposite  the  entrance  door 
is  a  seat  which,  heaped  up  with  pillows  of  good  color,  makes  a  pleasant 
welcome.  Above  the  seat  on  the  wall  could  be  hung  one  or  two  good 
pictures,  and  electric  candles  in  wall  brackets  placed  over  each  end  of 
the  seat. 
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From  the  foyer,  full  and  unobstructed 
view  can  be  had  into  both  living  and  dining 
rooms  and  because  the  two  ends  of  the  din- 
ing room  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
large  windows  and  because  in  the  living 
room  there  is  a  large  group  of  four  win- 
dows, the  vista  will  be  bright,  and  obtain 
color  from  the  outside  garden  or  trees.  Be- 
cause the  two  rooms  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
the  effect  is  of  a  spaciousness  which  could 
not  be  had  were  they  joined  merely  by  the 
usual  small  door.  This  also  makes  a  good 
arrangement  for  aitertaining.  The  two 
rooms  together  are  practically  one  large 
room.  Opposite  the  group  of  windows  in 
the  living  room  is  a  large  fireplace  and  bal- 
ancing the  entrance  from  the  foyer  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  is  the  entrance  into 
the  back  hall.  From  this  hall  one  reaches 
the  two  bedrooms,  bath,  the  kitchen,  base- 
ment and  stairway  going  to  the  second  floor. 
This  plan  is  convenient  for  many  reasons. 
First,  it  shuts  away  the  sight  of  the  stairs 
going  to  the  upper  rooms  and  down  to  the 
basement,  it  separates  the  bedrooms  com- 
pletely from  the  main  part  of  the  house,  it 
brings  the  plumbing  of  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom  to  a  center,  it  gives  two  entrances 
into  the  kitchen,  one  through  the  living 
room  and  one  through  the  dining  room,  so 
that  when  the  housework  is  done  by  the 
housewife  herself,  she  is  saved  many  unnec- 
essary steps.  At  the  left  of  the  dining  room 
door  into  the  kitchen,  is  a  large  dresser  built 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  foyer  wall  and 
the  big  chimney.  This  dresser,  with  a 
smaller  one  at  the  right  of  the  door  by  the 
sink  which  is  just  below  the  window,  gives 
an  unusual  amount  of  good  closet  space. 
The  range  is  placed  so  that  but  one  chimney 
is  required  for  the  whole  house.  Outside 
the  kitchen  is  a  little  service  porch,  so  that 
deliveries  can  be  made  at  the  side  of  the 
house.  There  is  a  good  sized  pantry  with 
space  for  an  icebox  on  the  side  near  the 
outside  of  the  house,  so  that  the  icebox  can 
be  filled  from  the  service  porch  directly  if 
required,  or  at  least  there  will  be  but  a  step 
from  the  porch  into  the  pantry  to  fill  it 
from  the  inside. 

In  the  hall  is  a  large  closet  for  linen. 
Each  bedroom  is  provided  with  a  good  sized 
closet  and  with  windows  placed  to  give 
cross  drafts,  thus  insuring  them  perfect 
ventilation.  The  wall  space  of  the  bedroom 
has  been  planned  so  that  furniture  will  fit 
in  to  good  advantage.  There  is  plenty  of 
room    for    double    bed,  dresser  and  chif- 


fonier. Upstairs  the  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment is  quite  apparent.  We  have  sug- 
gested one  large  storage  place  left  unfin- 
ished, and  bedroom  which  can  be  finished. 
In  the  hall  is  another  large  closet,  the  bed- 
room also  has  its  own  closet.  Windows 
are  in  each  end  of  the  upper  story  so  that 
good  ventilation  is  assured. 

In  planning  this  small  house  we  had  in 
mind  the  little  home  of  low  cost  that  will  be 
good  to  look  at  and  so  excellent  in  plan  that 
the  work  could  be  done  by  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  In  severe  winter  weather  the 
living  room  could  be  closed  and  the  dining 
room  used  as  sitting  room  or  even  the  re- 
verse is  possible,  that  is,  to  close  the  dining 
room,  and  serve  meals  in  the  living  room. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted  the  kitchen  is  in 
equally  convenient  relation.  Beneath  this 
house  is,  of  course,  room  for  furnace,  coal, 
laundry,  etc.  If  the  expanse  of  excavation 
must  be  cut  do\\^^  to  the  minimum,  space 
for  the  furnace  could  be  provided  for  di- 
rectly beneath  the  kitchen,  and  laundry  tubs 
could  be  put  on  the  kitchen  porch.  In  this 
event  it  would  need  to  be  enclosed  with 
glass,  perhaps  even  made  a  trifle  wider. 

This  house  is  especially  good  for  a  nar- 
row lot,  although  it  could  be  turned  just  the 
other  way  and  the  steps  up  to  the  porch  put 
on  the  opposite  side.  If  impossible  to  find 
stones  for  the  wall  about  the  porch  it  could 
be  made  of  concrete  equally  as  well,  or  if 
even  this  expense  would  be  too  much,  the 
same  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  shingles 
to  match  the  walls  of  the  house. 

In  the  planting  about  this  house  winter 
eft'ects  should  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the 
little  home  will  not  look  desolate.  A  large 
house  with  its  formal  terrace,  drives  and 
retaining  walls  does  not  look  so  deserted  in 
the  winter  as  does  a  little  house.  A  small 
house  seems  to  suggest  a  flower  associa- 
tion, so  when  the  flowers  are  not  in  bloom 
it  seems  quite  forlorn.  Therefore  at  the 
corners  of  the  house  where  the  porch  joins, 
where  meeting  paths  make  a  triangle,  in 
fact  here  and  there  all  about  the  founda- 
tion, should  be  set  small  evergreens,  retini- 
sporas,  cedars,  pines,  arborvitse,  box  and 
broad-leaved  evergreens  such  as  laurels 
and  rhododendrons.  And  then  the  bloom- 
ing perennials  or  sprightly  annuals  can  be 
planted  in  front  or  in  between  these  eter- 
nally green  plants. 

An  interesting  form  of  decoration  for 
this  house  would  be  window  boxes  planted 
across  the  lower  windows. 
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ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
AJMERICA:  BY  J.  B.  STONE- 
KING,  M.  E. 

THERE  is  such  a  heavy  increase  of 
traffic  on  all  roads  in  this  country, 
more  especially  on  the  main  trunk 
highways  between  cities  and  towns 
of  importance  and  the  roads  leading  from 
the  more  populous  countrj^  districts  into  the 
markets,  that  a  very  necessary  and  radical 
change  has  been  forced  in  road  building  and 
improvement  methods.  Not  many  years 
ago  plain  graveled  and  water-bound  mac- 
adamized roads  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  then  comparatively  light  and  slow-mov- 
ing vehicles.  Light  surfacing  was  the  rule 
and  materials  which  would  stand  up  under 
that  traffic  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
when  subjected  to  the  abrasion  and  hard 
pounding  of  our  heavier  and  rapid-moving 
vehicles  of  the  present  day. 

Since  the  development  and  perfecting  of 
the  auto  truck  for  hauling  and  delivery  pur- 
poses, the  slow,  wide-tired  wagon  has  been 
largely  replaced.  This  type  of  traffic  has 
spelled  the  doom  of  earth  roads,  and  tears 
holes  in  lighter,  more  easily  worn  surfacing 
with  amazing  ease  and  rapidity.  It  has  also 
caused  a  cry  to  be  raised  for  easier  grades. 
The  lighter  pleasure  automobile  is  almost 
as  hard  on  road  surface  as  the  truck,  and 
the  higher  speed  has  increased  the  number 
of  bad  accidents  on  sharp  curves  and  steep 
grades.  These  causes  have  not  only  made 
a  heavy,  wear-resisting  road  surface  neces- 
sary, but  in  the  rebuilding  and  improvement 
now  being  done  the  roads  are  widened, 
grades  reduced,  sharp  turns  and  dangerous 
curves  eliminated. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
coupled  with  the  high  cost  and  shortage  of 
labor,  has  led  to  the  development  of  suc- 
cessful labor-saving  road  machinery  of 
many  difterent  and  highly  specialized  types. 
One  of  the  labor  savers  adopted  from 
quarry,  railroad  and  mining  work  and  ap- 
plied with-  success  to  road  building,  is  the 
low-freezing,  slow-acting,  heaving,  low- 
grade  dynamite  for  earth  work  in  deepen- 
ing and  widening  cuts,  widening  curves 
around  hillsides  and  points,  blasting  out 
stumps,  boulders  and  trees,  and  in  making 
side  and  outfall  ditches  for  drainage.  Con- 
siderable saving  is  accomplished  by  its  use 
in  loosening  material  in  conjunction  with 
steam  shovels,  graders,  scrapers  and  other 
machinery. 
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Each  type  of  road  has  its  particular  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  local  con- 
ditions must  govern  the  selection,  frequent- 
ly combining  parts  of  each  type.  Standard 
types,  although  more  or  less  interrelated, 
are  macadam  in  its  different  forms,  bitu- 
minous or  asphaltic,  brick  or  stone  paved, 
wooden  block,  and  concrete  roads. 

Macadamizing  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  used  method  of  surfacing,  hav- 
ing more  modifications  than  any  other  type. 
It  consists  primarily  of  crushed  stone  or 
gravel  held  together  with  some  form  of  ap- 
plied "binder."  This  type  of  road  is  most 
generally  the  cheapest  in  first  cost  and  holds 
up  well  under  the  lighter  traffic.  Heavy 
traffic,  however,  soon  breaks  through,  mak- 
ing a  high  maintenance  cost,  hence  it  is  not 
suitable  for  use  as  city  paving  nor  on  main 
roads  near  the  larger  cities  and  markets. 

Crushed  stone  having  sharp  edges  is  a 
more  satisfactory  material  than  round- 
edged  gravel,  for  it  compacts  with  less 
"creeping"  and  gives  a  better  binding.  Trap 
rock,  diabese,  basalt,  porphery  and  other 
fine-grained  rock  are  very  good  on  account 
of  their  hardness  and  wearing  qualities,  al- 
though somewhat  low  in  "cementing"  qual- 
ity. Granite  is  usually  too  coarse-grained, 
and  limestone  too  soft  for  a  first-class  road 
surface.  A  small  amount  of  limestone  is 
frequently  mixed  with  the  harder  rocks  to 
increase  their  cementing  effect.  The  binders 
used  are  fine  stone  screenings  and  water, 
sand  and  water,  limestone  screenings  and 
water,  or  clay  and  water. 

Upon  the  compacted  earth  foundation  is 
spread  a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  sizes  be- 
tween one  or  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter.  This  is  rolled  and  re-rolled  un- 
til it  is  well  compacted ;  a  thin  coat  of  binder 
material  is  spread  over  this  and  rolled  into 
the  interstices  of  the  larger  stone.  Next  a 
coating  of  finer  material  of  one-half  inch 
to  three-quarter  inch  is  rolled,  on  top  of 
w-hich  is  spread  and  rolled  very  thoroughly 
a  finishing  coat  of  binder,  using  water  free- 
ly. The  finished  sub-base  of  coarser  stone 
is  usually  about  four  inches  thick  and  the 
surface  coat  two  inches,  thus  making  a  six- 
inch  pavement. 

In  bituminous  or  asphaltic  roads,  the 
crushed  stone  sub-base  is  coated  with  a 
small  quantity,  approximately  one  gallon- 
per  square  yard,  of  asphalt  cement  or  tar, 
then  the  surface  course,  consisting  of  three- 
quarter  to  one-inch  stone,  which  has  been 
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monsters     half     animal, 
half  man,  played  a  large 
part  in  the  decoration  ot 
the   homes   and   temples 
of  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
ill      Persians  and  Spaniards. 
In   seeking   some   ex- 
planation   of    America's 
slow  appreciation  of  the 
decorative  use  of  tile  in 
both    city    and    country 
architecture,   the  reason 
has  been  thought  to  be 
our  inbred  fear  of  color, 
art,   music   and    joyous- 
ness.  In  the  beginning  of 
._^      American  history,  strong, 
*  bright  and  beautiful  col- 

^  ors  were  forbidden,  life 

was  somber  and  clothes  and  homes  gray  and 
dull.  But  today  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  introduce  colored  tiles  across  the  face  of 
city  buildings,  to  give  streets  and  avenues  a 
brighter,  cheerier  aspect.  The  long  silken 
banners  that  the  Chinese  display  in  front  of 
their  shops,  strong  and  crude  in  color,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  store  in  conspicuous 
characters  that  are  extremely  decorative, 
make  their  streets  something  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Since  such  flowing  signs  would 
not  seem  suitable  to  our  cities — even  flags 
appearing  out  of  place  save  on  gala  days — 
almost  the  only  avenue  left  to  us  for  the 
introduction  of  color  lies  in  tile. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  photograph  of 
a  large  country  house  showing  the  great  hall 
enriched  by  just  such  a  picture  fireplace  as 
we  are  here  printing.  Across  the  face  of 
each  step  of  the  concrete  stairway  is  a  line 
of  tile,  sunk  when  the  concrete  was  soft. 
This  tile  stairway  attracted  attention  imme- 
diately because  of  its  originality  and  because 
it   recalled   one   of   the  old   Italian   castles. 
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Further  development  of 
this  idea  could  be  made 
by  the  sinking  of  tile  in 
the  wall  above  the  stair- 
way, after  the  manner 
of  those  in  the  famous 
stairway  of  Bargello. 

Tiles  as  frieze  of  hall, 
dining-room  or  children's 
room,  or  as  base  boards 
of  nursery,  is  another 
new,  suitable  and  de- 
lightful way  of  introduc- 
ing decorative  color.  In 
the  modem  craze  for 
color,  many  new  uses  are 
being  found  for  tile. 
Bright  colored  chintzes, 
with  their  birds  whose 
plumage  would  dim  the  glory  of  the  gayest 
cockatoo  or  bird  of  paradise,  with  flowers 
never  seen  on  land  or  sea,  has  increased  our 
love  of  gay  color  and  humorous  design.  In 
rooms  like  libraries,  halls  or  dining-rooms 
where  chintzes  would  be  out  of  place,  these 
new  tile  of  bird  design  and  showy  flowers 
— scorned  by  science,  though  approved  by 
art — will  be  found  to  add  the  decorative 
quality  needed,  but  in  a  more  dignified 
manner.  When  city  rooms  are  dark,  deco- 
rators have  discovered  that  yellow  walls 
arc  unquestionably  able  to  create  a  sense  of 
light  and  sunshine.  A  dining-room  of  a 
city  apartment  liouse,  with  windows  look- 
ing into  a  dark  court,  could  be  transformed 
by  making  the  walls  of  sunny  yellow  with 
frieze  above  of  tile  in  some  conventional 
bird  design,  with  window  boxes  with  the 
same  bird  tile  incorporated,  and  picture 
fireplace  of  tile  that  tells  some  familiar 
story. 

America  is  rich  in  clay  suitable  for  the 
potter's  use.     In  every  part  of  the  country 
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can  be  utilized  either 
for  the  coarsest  of  pot- 
tery or  the  finest  of 
china.  Our  potters  are 
now  in  command  of 
glazes  which  have  been 
for  ages  the  secret  only 
of  old  world  countries, 
and  the  designers  are 
giving  us  just  the  gay 
motives  our  modern 
decorators  demand,  and 
also  duplicates  of  the 
old  world  tile  which  are 
needed  to  carry  out 
architect's  plans  for 
buildings  of  any  period. 
Many  people  like  to 
have  some  such  in- 
scrijjtion  as  "while  I 
was  inu>ing  ihc  lire  burned"  inscribed  in  the 
face  of  their  fireplace.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  cutting  with  a  chisel,  if  the  mantel 
be  of  stone,  raking  it  out  with  a  stick  if  it 
be  of  concrete,  or  by  painting  if  the  mantel 
be  of  wood.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  such 
inscriptions  is  to  stimulate  the  fancy  or  turn 


ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  ou   page   2S6.I 

heated  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  asphaltic 
cement,  is  spread  on  and  rolled  while  hot. 
A  thin  dusting  of  sand  or  stone  screenings 
is  spread  on  top  to  keep  the  surface  from 
running  and  becoming  stick)'.  Often  a  con- 
crete sub-base  is  used  with  the  surface  left 
rough  purposely  to  prevent  the  creeping  of 
the  surface  course.  This  type  of  road  has 
a  certain  "springiness"  which  saves  the 
horses'  hoofs  from  too  much  jarring,  it  is 
easily  repaired,  the  surface  is  not  easily 
abraded,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  dis- 
integrating after  a  length  of  time,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  volatile 
oils. 

Brick,  paving  stone  and  wooden  block 
pavements  all  require  a  good,  substantial. 
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ilic  iiuiul  to  some 
memory.  How  much 
better  a  familiar  story 
told  in  tile.  An  open 
hre  is  more  stimulat- 
ing than  either  inscrip- 
tion or  story-frame  of 
tile,  but  since  the 
friendly  blaze  must 
have  a  suitable  setting, 
what  could  be  more 
charming  than  these 
glazed  tile  in  whatever 
beautifid  shade  is 
needed  to  complete  the 
color  harmony  of  the 
room  ? 

The  architects  find 
great  satisfaction  in 
the  use  of  old  English 
subjects  in  the  large 
country  estates  built  along  Tudor  lines, 
which  .seem  as  much  at  home  on  our  lovely 
hills  as  in  English  valleys.  All  these  Amer- 
ican tile  are  as  perfectly  made  and  beauti- 
fully colored  as  any  imported  directly  from 
the  Old  World.  We  have  here  suggested  a 
few  good  ways  for  their  use. 


smooth-surfaced  foundation,  preferably  of 
concrete,  to  insure  permanency.  Concrete, 
while  having  been  used  extensively  for 
foundations,  has  not  been  used  very  much 
for  the  wearing  surface  until  late  years.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  unyielding, 
scaling  or  spawling  under  blows,  very  hard 
on  horses'  hoofs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
good  bonding  between  repairs  and  the  older 
work. 

The  cost  of  roads  varies  with  so  many 
factors  in  different  localities  that  an  aver- 
age figure  means  very  little.  However,  a 
few  average  contract  prices  per  square  yard 
obtained  from  different  sources  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Macadam.  90  cents ;  stone  paving, 
$2.73:  brick  paving,  $1.95:  wood  block, 
$2.82  :  bitulithic.  $2.25  ;  asphaltic,  $1.91,  and 
petrolithic,  or  oiled  roads  (figures  from  Cal- 
ifornia only"),  36  cents. 
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BUILDIXG  FOR  COMFORT: 
BY  MARGARET  MONT- 
GOMERY 

IF  my  neighbors  had  only  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  typical  small  rented 
house  they  might  have  missed  the 
jo}'  of  building  according  to  their 
own  ideals.  They  would  have  paid  their 
rent  each  month  for  half  of  a  double 
house,  for  a  tiny  front  porch,  a  narrow 
four  foot  entrance  hall  with  its  straight 
flight  of  stairs,  a  parlor  by  the  side  of 
the  hall,  back  of  that  the  dining-room, 
farther  back  the  kitchen,  and  still  farther 
back  the  tiny  latticed  porch. 

"I  know  the  type  so  well,"  sighed  the 
mother  in  my  neighbor's  family  after  the 
second  day  of  house  hunting,  "that  if  I 
opened  the  front  door,  blindfolded,  I 
could  go  to  any  room  of  the  house.  We 
might  perhaps  be  satisfied  if  only  we 
could  find  a  house  in  which  the  tunnel 
hall  was  five  feet  wide  instead  of  four,  or 
discover  a  five  foot  cupboard  space  in 
stead  of  four,  but  that  seems  too  much  i 
ask  of  a  rented  house." 

But  my  neighbors  had  to  live  some- 
where, so  at  last,  after  diligent  search, 
they  found  a  little  house  28x30  feet  which 
was  out  of  the  domain  of  the  common- 
place, and  in  due  time  they  moved  in 
cheerily  and  arranged  their  belongings  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.     It  was  somc- 


CLOSE     VIKW     OF    THE     HOUSE    BUILT     FOR     COMFORT. 

what  trying  to  find  that  the  doors  were 
so  placed  that  they  clashed,  and  that  the 
windows  were  inserted  in  regard  to  ap- 
pearance from  the  outside  and  not  with 
any  consideration  of  the  disposal  of  fur- 
niture. The  exclamation  of  visitors. 
"Such  an  artistic  little  house,"  undoubt- 
edly helped  them  over  a  great  many  of 
the  annoyances  of  living  in  that  house, 
though  all  the  time  they  were  uncom- 
fortably conscious  of  the  fact  that  careless 
house-planning  had  added  unnecessary 
steps  to  the  work. 

Then  came  a  cold  snap  that  froze  all 
the  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  came  a 
polite  little  note  from  the  landlord  wish- 
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BUILT  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  STRIP  OF  TIMBER 

ing  the  family  a  "Happy  New  Year,"  add- 
ing the  information  that  the  rent  would 
be  raised  $5  a  month.  That  very  night 
they  held  a  family  consultation,  debating 
the  question,  "Would  it  cost  any  more  to 


build  a  house  30  feet  square  that  was 
planned  to  suit  our  family,  than  to  rent 
the  same  sized  house  planned  to  suit  some 
Ijuilder?"  Then  came  the  query,  "What 
would  be  required  for  a  home?"  "Pipes 
placed  where  they  won't  freeze,  wide  liv- 
ing porches,  big  closets  in  every  room, 
enough  cupboards  to  hold  dishes  and 
household  linen,  fire  place  round  which  the 
family  can  gather,  a  convenient  relation 
of  rooms  to  facilitate  work,  proper  ven- 
tilation, a  garden,  trees  for  shade  and  for 
fruit,  flowers  and  a  small  place  for  chick- 
ens, comfort  for  every  one  of  the  family 
and  beauty  for  the  consideration  of 
neighbors  as  well  as  ourselves." 

The  father  of  the  family  summed  up 
the  situation  thus:  "If  we  can  embody 
our  needs  and  wishes  in  a  house  where 
the  interest  we  will  have  to  pay  on  the 
investment  would  be  no  more  than  the 
rent  for  a  house  which  does  not  suit  us, 
should  we  not  build.  If  it  pays  to  build 
a  house  to  rent  to  us  (and  surely  it  must, 
else  landlords  would  not  do  it),  it_would 
pay  us  to  build,  even  though  we  have  to 
borrow  nearly  all  the  money.  If  we  faith- 
fully set  aside  each  month  what  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  rent,  in  a  few  years  we 
would  hold  a  deed  instead  of  a  large  pile 
of  rent  receipts.  Besides,  a  deed  is  a 
much  more  marketable  possession." 

So  with  high  enthusiasm  they  began 
the  joyous  task  of  planning  and  building. 


THE  PATH   TO  THE   HOUSE. 
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FIfiST  FLOOR    FLAN 


They  needed  courage,  for  their  knowledge 
was  small.  They  knew  that  the  cheapest 
form  of  a  house  was  square,  also  that  for 
economy's  sake  there  should  be  but  one 
chimney,  and  that  the  bath-room  should 
be  situated  in  such  relation  to  the  kitchen 
that  but  one  system  of  plumbing  for  sup- 
ply and  drainage  would  be  required. 
They  pored  over  books  of  house  plans 
and  studied  the  house  building  maga- 
zines, eventually  drawing  their  own  plans. 
They  learned  how  to  draw  them  to  scale, 
and  took  just  pride  in  seeing  their  own 
blue-prints.  They  selected  a  lot  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  city  and  at  the 
edge  of  a  grove,  for  they  loved  trees.  Be- 
cause they  built  in  the  woods,  and  the 
nearby  fields  were  full  of  stone,  they  made 
their  house  of  wood  and  of  field  stones, 
carefully  selecting  those  covered  with 
lichens   and   weathered   with   age.     Thus 


their   house   was   beautiful,    warm   in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

The  inside  measurements  of  the 
house  were  only  25x28  feet  on  the 
lirst  story,  and  as  the  stone  walls  of 
the  first  story  were  eighteen  inches 
thick,  the  upper  rooms  had  an  added 
loot.  But  in  this  small  space  they  had 
eight  fair  sized  rooms  and  in  addition 
a  store  room,  storage  space,  bath, 
abundance  of  closet  room,  and  two  big 
sleeping  porches.  The  porches  were 
the  joy  of  the  family.  How  they  ex- 
ulted when  they  found  they  had  810 
feet  of  porches!  The  back  porch  be- 
came an  outdoor  dining-room,  and  the 
upper  porch  a  place  to  sleep.  Upon 
entering  the  house  the  half  wall,  with 
its  surface,  exposed  studding  between 
the  living  and  dining  rooms  and  the 
tw^o  vistas  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  house,  gave  an  air  of  spaciousness 
at  variance  with  the  25x28  feet  facts. 
There  were  cross  drafts  where  they 
were  needed.  Windows  and  doors 
were  placed  with  reference  to  sun  ex- 
posure and  disposition  of  the  furni- 
ture. They  even  provided  a  door  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  so  that  the  heat 
of  the  lower  floor  might  not  be  swept 
upstairs.  They  had  the  kitchen  boiler 
put  in  the  coat  closet  (a  comfortable 
arrangement  when  it  came  to  drying 
coats).  The  large  closets  were  wired 
for  lights,  the  sink  placed  at  a  com- 
ScaCei-'=l Fooi  fortable  height  for  the  dish-washer, 
though  this  necessitated  cheerful  con- 
flict with  the  plumber.  The  coal-bin 
was  but  two  steps  from  the  foot  of 
the  cellar  steps.  The  three  bedrooms, 
storage  room  and  bath  of  the  second  floor 
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would  not  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily, despite  the  help  of  the  sleeping  porch, 
so  they  extended  the  house  to  include  a 
third  story  for  they  found  out  that  the 
cost  of  the  building  lay  largely  in  founda- 
tion and  roof,  and  that  an  extra  story 
added  little  to  the  expense.  A  broad  dor- 
mer gave  head-room  for  the  third  story 
stairs,  while  long,  low  windows  insured 
proper  ventilation.  The  chimney  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  third  story  rooms 
was  widened  out  to  form  a  tiny  fireplace 
built  of  common  brick,  rough  side  out, 
and  pointed  up  with  black.  "As  I  was 
musing,  the  fire  burned,"  runs  the  legend 
above  the  black  mantel  shelf. 

They  were  very  doubtful  of  that  third 
story,  fearing  that  their  little  house  would 
look  ungainly.     They  laid  the  alternate 
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course  of  shingles  double  to  reduce 
the  apparent  height,  producing  an 
efi'ect  of  horizontal  lines.  The  long 
lines  of  the  house,  the  stone  first 
story  and  the  dark  stained  shingles, 
all  contributed  to  creating  a  low  ef- 
fect, so  that  people  entering  the 
house  were  surprised  to  find  that  it 
wai  a  three  story  building.  By  this 
careful  attention  to  appearance 
their  home  did  not  look  out  of 
harmony  with  the  bungalows  on 
either  side. 

This  house  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to 
people  when  a  just  relation  between 
the  outer  and  inner  life  has  been 
achieved.  All  the  writers  of  home 
building  agree  that  a  home  should 
be  an  expression  of  the  people  who 
live  in  it,  else  there  never  will  be 
harmony  or  comfort.  Every  indi-  _ 
vidual  lias  a  different  need.  No 
architect  can  know  exactly  what 
that  need  is  to  bring  about  their 
ideal  of  convenient  living.  The  old 
Italian  poet,  Ariosto,  has  said  a 
thing  that  has  been  widely  quoted 
because  so  true,  "Small  is  my  hum- 
ble roof,  but  well  designed  to  suit 
the  temper  of  the  master's  mind." 
"To  suit  the  temper  of  the  master's 
mind"  is  exactly  what  every  one 
would  like  to  achieve  in  home  build- 
ing, but  few  are  able. 

This    house    of    my    neighbor's 
was   built   to   embody   their  needs 
^afff-'sfFo^t  as    scientifically    as    a    colony    of 
wasps  create  their  series  of  combs 
to  accommodate  all  the  members  of  their 
family.      Each   individual   member   of    my 
neighbor's  family  has  his  or  her  own  room, 
large   or   small  according   to   their   impor- 
tance, each  room  in  natural  relation  to  the 
other  members   of   the   family;   also  each 
room  is  developed  in  the  color  most  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  furniture  arranged  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  idea  of  convenience. 

There  are  outdoor  rooms  for  those  who 
like  to  look  at  the  stars,  to  watch  the  sun  rise 
or  to  be  soothed  by  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree  tops,  and  there  are  bedrooms 
snugly  enclosed  from  all  outside  disturb- 
ances— if  such  wonderful  sights  and  sounds 
could  be  called  disturbances.  There  is  no 
pleasure  in  the  world  so  great  as  the  build- 
of  a  home,  even  though  at  times  the 


flower  of  joy  seems  possessed  of  thorns. 


BETTER  RURAL  POST  BOXES 


WHY  NOT  ARTISTIC  POST 
BOXES? 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Romans  established  a  series 
of  posts  placed  at  certain  convenient 
intervals  along  the  military  roads 
where  couriers  could  be  found  ready  to 
carry,  at  top  running  speed,  any  dis- 
patches or  communications  entrusted  to 
their  care  by  officers  or  civilians.  From 
these  stations  or  posts  (Latin — positum) 
came  not  only  our  names  post  office,  post 
box,  postal  service,  etc.,  but  our  whole 
letter-delivering  service. 

The  first  United  States  rural  mail  ex- 
periment in  1896  was  in  reality  but  a  re- 
turn to  the  very  first  public  mail  service 
inaugurated  in  Rome  so  long  ago.  In- 
stead of  fleet  runners  the  horse  with 
saddle-bags;  instead  of  parchment  scrolls 
in  embossed  cases  were  rude  wooden 
boxes  stuck  upon  a  gate  post,  nailed  to 
trees  or  fastened  upon  sticks.  Truth  to 
tell  the  boxes  to  which  important  letters 
and  magazines  were  entrusted  by  these 
first  New  England  traveling  post  men 
were  generally  but  a  soap  box  that  was 
neither  sightly  nor  weather  proof. 

Our  people  have  always  been  credited 
with  a  fair  amount  of  imagination  and 
love  of  beauty,  but  a  trip  through  either 
Eastern  or  Western  rural  districts  will 
reveal  a  shockingly  ugly  lot  of  tottering, 
tipsy-looking  mail  boxes  with  scarce  a 
neat,  well  made  one  to  be  seen,  seldom 
one  original  of  design,  seldom  indeed  one 
proportioned  properly,  suitably  or  artis- 
tically. Just  why  this  is  so  is  hard  to  say 
for  surely  they  are  simple  enough  things 


.V  HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  TYPE  OF  POST-BOX  SEEN  AT  A 
NEW   ENGLAND   CROSS-ROAD. 

to  design  and  to  make.  Those  steel  or 
iron  ones  manufactured  in  such  quanti- 
ties by  the  Government  have  the  virtue 
at  least  of  practicality.  They  can  be  se- 
curely locked,  hold  their  contents  safe 
through  driving  rains  or  snows  and  if 
mounted  on  a  post  properly  set  in  con- 
crete or  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  and 
braced  with  stones  are  neat  enough;  but 
never   was    anything    invented    with    less 


RAISING    THE    FLAG    TO    WARN    THE    POSTMAN    THAT 
LETTERS   ARE   WITHIN. 
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pretension  to  beauty.  They  look  like 
murderous  bombs,  sections  of  pipe  or 
petrified  loaves  of  bread,  they  utterly  lack 
in  fitness  or  artistic  design,  are  most 
deadly  monotonous  to  look  upon.  Like 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  they  can  be 
identified  only  by  numbers.  No  man  can 
tell  his  own  save  by  number  or  by  paint- 
ing his  own  name  upon  it. 

The  New  England  practical  farmer  has 
hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  mail  carrier, 
whether  on  horseback  or  in  a  wagon,  can 


PRACTICAL  PLAN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 
WHICH  ENABLES  THE  POSTMAN  TO  DEPOSIT  MAIL 
WITHOUT  LEAVING  THE   STAGE. 

leave  or  take  away  the  mail  without  gat- 
ing off  his  horse  or  moving  from  his  seat. 
One  of  the  photos  shov.-s  how  the  box  is 
nailed  to  a  horizontal  bar,  braced  to  a 
post  sunk   in   the  ground.     These  boxes 


RUSTIC  MAIL-BOX  AT  THE  SIDE  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE 
DOOR. 


INGENIOUS   DEVICE   SEEN   AT   A   WESTERN   CROSS-ROAD. 

are  nine  times  out  of  ten,  most  wobbly 
affairs  and  most  clumsily  made.  How 
beautifully  a  Swiss  would  have  carved 
and  painted  the  box  and  fashioned  the 
stout  iron  frame  work!  We  are  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  here  or  else  we  do  not 
care  how  things  are  and  take  no  civic 
pride  in  the  look  of  our  streets  or  road 
sides. 

We  also  overlook  the  opportunity  for 
color  and  interesting  form  in  the  signal, 
generally  a  flag,  that  indicates  to  the 
postman  whether  mail  is  within  that  he 
must  collect  or  to  the  owner,  watching 
from  a  far-off  window,  whether  anything 
has  been  left  by  the  passing  post  carrier. 
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We  have  seen  designs  of  rural  mail 
boxes  made  of  rustic  somewhat  resemb- 
ling an  attractive  bird  house  with  the 
signal  made  in  the  form  of  a  saucy  red 
bird  or  inquisitive  squirrel  painted  more 
or  less  in  natural  colors.  The  children 
of  the  house  enjoy  the  game  of  dashing 
down  to  the  box  for  the  daily  paper  if  a 
gay  woodpecker  or  bluebird  signal  gives 
them  the  sigii. 

Some  one  out  West,  because  much  rus- 
tic was  used  in  his  house,  hollowed  a 
tree  branch  about  one  foot  thick  into  a 
most  suitable  post  box.  After  cutting  a 
diagonal  slice  from  the  log  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  top  of  the  lid,  he  dug  out  the 
lower  part  until  large  enough  to  receive 
the  mail.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  photo- 
graph the  diagonal  slice  was  only  cut  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through, 
then  severed  where  needed  to  hold  the 
hinges.  Through  this  lid  a  hole  was  cut 
large  enough  to  permit  ordinary  mail  to 
be  put  in  and  a  peg  inserted  to  serve  as  a 
handle.  Many  variations  of  this  idea 
could  be  made,  such  as  putting  the  hole 
for  the  mail  on  one  side  of  the  box  if  the 
box  were  intended  to  be  hung  in  the  open 
instead  of  under  cover,  thus  preventing 
any  possibility  of  rain  getting  within. 
Many  a  hollow  tree  has  served  as  a  hid- 
ing place  for  letters — why  not  this  more 
practical  modem  adaptation  of  an  old  ro- 
mantic idea? 

Another  interesting  suggestion  is 
shown  in  the  mail  box  covered  with  ivy. 
Surely  a  most  simple  but  most  artistic 
way  of  covering  an  ordinary  pole  with 
the  stout  United  States  box  upon  the  top. 
Instead  of  ivy,  roses  or  any  other  vine 
could  be  used.  A  red  bird  signal  upon  the 
top  of  this  would  look  singularly  effec- 
tive. 

Another  ingenious  suggestion  for  rural 


PAUL  CLERGET  IN  XMAS 
PANTOMIME 

(Continued   from   page   246.) 

ujj  to  the  possibility  of  an  artistic  level. 
Surely  the  actors  and  actresses  in  moving 
pictures,  if  they  had  had  the  foresight  and 
good  sense  to  make  a  study  of  intelligent 
gesture  and  convincing  facial  expression, 
would  never  permit  themselves  to  go 
through  an  entire  play  with  frantic  use  of 
the  arms  and  with  hideous  facial  contortion 
so  common  today  on  the  screen. 


.•\N  ORDIN.'VRY  MAIL-BOX  M.-kDE  BEAUTIFUL  BY 
GROWTH  OF  IVY  ABOUT  IT. 

cross-road  delivery  is  shown  in  the  use  of 
an  old  wagon  wheel.  The  post  man  has 
but  to  fill  each  box  whirling  the  wheel 
around  as  he  fills,  without  having  to  get 
out  of  his  stage  coach.  When  the  boxes 
are  placed  all  in  a  row  as  are  so  often 
seen  on  both  Eastern  and  Western  cross- 
roads, the  mail  carrier  must  get  out  in 
the  deep  snow  or  driving  rain  and  fill 
the  boxes  from  on  foot.  This  is  a  much 
more  ingenious  plan  although  we  cannot 
say  much  for  its  beauty. 


Indeed,  a  study  of  pantomime  would  be 
an  advisable  thing  for  the  whole  nation. 
We  would  like  to  see  it  not  only  in  the 
schools  for  drama  but  in  the  home,  in  the 
jniblic  and  private  schools  everywhere ;  we 
would  especially  like  to  see  our  young  peo- 
jile  taught  the  beauty  and  value  of  motion 
through  the  art  of  pantomime  as  expressed 
l)y  Paul  Clerget  in  "L'Enfant  Prodigue," 
and  \vc  certainly  owe  an  immense  debt  to 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  for  securing  Mr.  Paul 
(Icrget's  art  for  his  theater  and  for  the 
Iienefit  of  the  American  public. 
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NIGHTS:    BY   ELIZABETH    ROBINS 

PENNELL 

WHATEVER  Mrs.  Pennell  has  to 
say  of  Rome  and  Venice  in  the 
"aesthetic  8o's,"  and  of  Paris 
and  London  in  the  "fighting 
90's,"  cannot  help  but  be  mightily  well 
worth  listening  to.  Those  were  moment- 
ous days  in  the  art  world  and  no  one  was 
in  closer  touch  with  events  and  people 
who  stamped  them  with  the  commanding 
power  of  their  genius  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell.  To  their  studio  came  those  old 
masters  of  talk  —  Beardsley,  Vedder, 
Duveneck,  Whistler,  Henley,  "Bob" 
Stevenson,  Harland  and  many  others,  and 
their  brilliant  comments  live  again  in  her 
"Nights." 

In  her  preface  she  says,  "There  are 
times  when  we  recall  old  memories  much 
as  we  take  down  old  favourites  from  our 
bookshelves  just  to  see  how  they  have 
worn,  how  they  have  stood  the  test  of 
years.  Sometimes  the  books  have  worn 
so  well  that  we  cannot  put  them  away 
until  we  have  read  every  word  to  the  very 
last  again,  we  have  not  done  with  the 
memories  until  we  have  lived  again 
through  every  moment  of  the  past  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  brought  my  Nights  of  long  ago  to 
the  test,  and,  finding  that  for  me  they 
stand  it  triumphantly  and  are  still  as 
vivid  and  vociferous  and  full  of  life  as 
they  were  of  old,  I  have  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  loose  my  hold  upon  them  and  let 
them  drift  back  once  more  into  unfriendly 
silence." 

For  most  people  work  is  bounded  by 
the  four  walls  of  oflice  or  shop,  and  rigidly 
regulated  by  hours.    Work  sent  her  with 

her  pen  and  "J "  with  his  pencil  from 

end  to  end  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Gennany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  many  other  marvelous  coun- 
tries, and  brought  her  the  friendship  of 
the  wonderful  people  who  were  living, 
traveling  or  studying  in  them. 

Whoever  reads  her  book  will  find  that 
the  principle  truth  her  nights  of  conversa- 
tion revealed  to  her  was  that  the  man  who 
is  really  interested  in  something  does  not 
wish  to  talk  or  to  think  about  anything 
else.  She  tells  of  the  artists  and  writers 
who  found  the  appreciative  listeners  in 
the   nightly    gatherings,   who   were   best 
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suited   to   loosen   the    speech   that    is    so 
worth  recording. 

This  book  has  the  same  intimate  and 
compelling  quality  that  made  her  "Life 
of  Whistler"  so  cherished  a  book  among 
all  artists.  No  one  has  finer  things  to  re- 
port, or  tells  them  with  finer  feeling  than 
Mrs.  Pennell  in  this  group  of  memories 
that  she  calls  "Nights."  (Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Illustrated.  313  pages.  Price,  $3.00 
net.) 

THE  FREELANDS:    BY  JOHN  GALS- 
WORTHY 

EACH  book  of  John  Galsworthy's  is 
a  separate  rich  expression  of  his  own 
character,  his  interest  in  life,  his  un- 
derstanding of  all  kinds  and  types  of  peo- 
ple, his  profound  love  of  his  own  land,  the 
very  soil  and  the  poorest  people  who 
guard  it.  "The  Freelands"  is  a  story  of 
modern  English  life  before  the  war.  You 
touch  London  only  for  a  moment,  for 
most  of  the  story  is  in  the  country.  All 
grades  and  castes  of  English  society  are 
to  be  met  with,  the  "Big  Bugs"  without 
sympathy  for  the  tenants,  the  reformers 
who  are  poets  and  workers  and  lovers,  the 
poor  farmers  and  tenants  who  will  give 
their  life  for  an  ideal  one  moment  and 
turn  their  back  on  their  leader  the  next 
— all  of  these  people  loving  intensely, 
struggling,  quarreling,  marrying  are 
shown  to  us  in  "The  Freelands."  Mr. 
Galsworthy  knows  them  all  intimately 
and  at  the  end  of  the  book,  you  know 
them  all  intimately.  He  has  that  rare  and 
wonderful  capacity  for  infusing  emotion 
into  the  technique  of  his  writings  so  that 
whatever  he  writes  about  reaches  you 
with  a  thrill. 

The  love  story  between  Derek  and 
Nedda  is  one  of  rare  and  intense  beauty. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  not  afraid  to  be  very 
frank  about  all  situations  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  writing  about.  He  criticises 
his  own  country,  the  Government,  the 
handling  of  the  poor  people,  with  as  little 
fear  and  more  sincerity  than  Bernard 
Shaw.  His  love  story  is  told  \yith  equal 
frankness.  He  gives  you  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  a  great  spiritual  passion,  the  thing 
we  used  to  call  love  in  great  poems,  the 
love  that  adores,  that  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  any  tremendous  need,  that  at  one 
moment  could  forget  the  lover,  at  the 
next  die  for  him;  this  is  all   done  with 
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intense  emotion,  with  beauty  and  with  the 
kind  of  conviction  that  reestablishes 
romance  in  the  world.  It  does  not  matter 
much  how  the  story  ends,  but  it  matters 
immensely  that  Galsworthy  can  make  you 
understand  the  beauty  of  love  among  the 
humble  people,  the  splendid  thing  that 
devotion  to  the  land  can  be,  and  the  value 
of  inspired  capability  for  devotion  which 
is  the  soul  of  every  nation  that  is  going 
to  survive.  (Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  412  pages.  Price, 
$1.35  net.) 

THE  INDIAN  FAIRY  BOOK:  FROM 
THE  ORIGINAL  LEGENDS 

SIXTY  years  ago  the  great  ethnologist, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  published  a 
collection  of  stories  once  told  to  In- 
dian children  by  their  mothers  long  years 
ago.  These  delightful  tales  of  fairy 
magic  and  fun  have  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  become  almost  lost  to  us  save 
as  they  have  been  kept  alive  in  an  occa- 
sional copy  treasured  in  some  apprecia- 
tive family. 

But  it  is  now  again  possible  for  our 
children  to  laugh  at  the  merry  tale  of  the 
youth  Maidwa  who  could  outrun  his  own 
arrow,  so  swift  of  foot  was  he,  of  Osseo, 
son  of  the  Evening  Star,  of  the  Fire- 
Plume,  and  of  Bokewa,  the  humpback. 
To  our  children  these  are  bedtime  rather 
than  camp-fire  tales,  but  the  little  boy 
who  snares  the  sun  in  a  net  made  of  his 
sister's  jet  black  hair,  and  the  Toad- 
Woman  so  fond  of  bright  red  snake-ber- 
ries, will  give  the  same  delightful  thrills 
of  mystery  and  adventure. 

A  charming  group  of  fairy  tales  that 
children  cannot  help  but  like.  (Published 
by  Frederick  A  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Florence  Choate 
and  Elizabeth  Curtis.  303  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.) 

BIRD  HOUSES-HOW  TO  BUILD 
THEM:  BY  A.  NEELY  HALL 

WE  have  several  times  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reviewing  the  practical 
handbooks  of  A.  Neely  Hall.  His 
books  on  "Plomemade  Toys  for  Girls  and 
Boys,"  "The  Boy  Craftsman,"  "Hand- 
craft for  Handy  Boys"  and  "The  Handy 
Boy"  have  found  their  way  into  a  great 
many  homes  and  schools.  In  "Bird 
Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them,"  he 
gives   minute   directions   illustrated   with 


A   woodpecker's   nesting  box. — FROM  "BIRD   HOUSES 
— HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM."       BY  A.  NEELY  HALL. 

many  line  drawings  of  bird  houses  made 
from  boxes,  bits  of  rustic,  flower  pots, 
etc.  He  tells  boys  how  to  make  bird 
baths,  bird  shelters  and  gives  a  valuable 
table  of  the  dimensions  for  the  making  of 
bird  houses.  A  most  excellent  chart  to- 
place  in  the  hands  of  boys  who  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  the 
winter  months  and  summer  vacation. 
(Published  by  A.  Neely  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     Pamphlet.     Price  25c  postpaid.) 

TWENTY-FIVE  BIRD  SONGS  FOR 
CHILDREN:   BY  W.  B.  OLDS 

"It  was  the  warbling  of  the  birds 
Which  first  gave  man  the  thought  of  music." 
Claude  Debussy. 

WITH  this  thought  of  Debussy's  in 
mind  Mr.  Olds  began  the  composi- 
tion of  a  number  of  songs  suitable 
for  children's  use  based  upon  bird  calls.  In 
writing  this  series  of  songs  he  has  attempted 
to  accomplish  two  things  :  first,to  write  songs 
that  would  prove  an  appeal  to  children, 
that  will  inevitably  lead  them  to  a  keener 
delight  in  the  singing  of  birds,  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  whole  subject  of  bird  life,  and, 
secondly,  to  interest  musicians,  particularly 
composers  of  children's  songs,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  bird  themes.  Here,  he 
feels,  is  a  vast,  untouched  field,  the  re- 
sources of  which  are  practically  inexhaust- 
ible.    In   these   twenty-five   songs   he   has 
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not  made  a  point  of  keeping  the  melodies 
in  the  keys  sung  by  the  birds,  but  he  has 
made  every  effort  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
the  original  song,  transposing  where  neces- 
sary to  keys  which  would  allow  suitable 
range  for  the  child's  voice,  but  keeping  the 
melodic  intervals  absolutely  true.  Every 
song  is  made  especially  interesting  to  chil- 
dren through  a  picture  in  color  of  the  bird 
whose  call  inspired  the  song.  The  book 
should  meet  especial  favor  with  all  mem- 
bers of  Audubon  societies,  bird  lovers  in 
general,  music  teachers  and  nature  study 
teachers.  (Published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New 
York  and  Boston.  Illustrated.  "JJ  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.) 

THE  LITTLE  HUNCHBACK  ZIA:  BY 
FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

ZIA,  a  poor  little  hunchback  castaway^ 
hungry,  lonely,  in  terror  of  a  fearful 
old  woman  who  told  him  he  was 
hideous  to  look  at,  journeyed  to  Bethle- 
hem many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
saw  a  radiant  light  streaming  from  a  low- 
ly cave  where  a  woman  in  a  blue  robe  sat 
upon  some  straw  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
Then  his  crooked  little  body  became 
straight,  his  limbs  strong,  and  his  face 
filled  with  divine  beauty. 

This  exquisite  Christmas  story  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's  touches  the  heart  of  young  and 
old  alike,  and  breathes  forth  that  raptur- 
ous spirit  of  holiness  that  belongs  in  a 
child's  Christmas  story.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  55  pages.  Price,  75 
cents  net.) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH 
BIRDS:    BY  NIEL  MORROW  LADD 

IT  is  astonishing  how  few  people  know 
how  to  make  friends  with  birds.  They 
know  they  need  water  and  food,  but 
what  kind  of  food,  and  how  to  provide  it, 
seems  utterly  unknown.  This  little  hand- 
book of  Mr.  Ladd's  supplies  just  such  infor- 
mation as  every  one  interested  in  preserv- 
ing our  native  birds  should  have  in  their 
possession.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  Pocket 
Nature  Guide  series,  that  convenient  series 
of  booklets  that  fit  so  snugly  in  the  pocket 
it  does  not  disturb  the  tramper's  explora- 
tions, but  answers  all  questions  so  reliably. 
In  this  book  will  be  found  directions  for 
making  nesting  boxes,  and  advice  as  how  to 
place  them,  what  berries  to  plant  to  attract 
birds,  how  to  lure  wild  fowl,  how  to  make 


bird  baths.  In  the  220  pages  is  condensed 
a  tremendous  amount  of  information,  and 
on  every  page  is  a  beautiful  picture,  some- 
times colored,  of  familiar  winged  garden- 
ers. A  most  exact  handbook  for  the  stu- 
dent, and  a  gift  book  that  should  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  nature  lover,  old  or  young. 
(PubHshed  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  228  pages.  Price,  $1.25, 
net.) 

JACOBEAN  FURNITURE:  BY  HELEN 
CHURCHILL  CANDEE 

THE  historical  background  furnishing 
the  connection  between  antiquity 
and  the  great  people  of  their  era, 
forms  the  chief  pleasure  of  many  col- 
lectors of  old  furniture.  It  is  therefore 
to  enthusiastic  historians  that  this  book 
w'ill  make  the  strongest  appeal,  for  Miss 
Candee  has  in  this  small  volume  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  interesting  relation 
between  Jacobean  styles  of  furniture,  and 
the  gay  and  romantic  courts  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  book  is  practically 
an  elaboration  of  a  theme  suggested  in 
her  widely  known  "Decorative  Styles 
and  Periods."  It  is  interesting  reading 
for  students  as  well  as  collectors,  and  will 
prove  an  important  addition  to  the  library 
of  students  of  art  and  interior  decoration. 
It  points  out  the  things  to  be  admired  as 
well  as  those  to  be  avoided  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  Jacobean  furniture  and  the  ar- 
ranging of  it  in  modest  as  well  as  impres- 
sive homes.  (Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  43  Illustra- 
tions.   56  pages.    Price,  $1.25  net.) 

SAFETY  FIRST  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS:  BY  LEWIS  A.  WILSON 

THIS  valuable  bulletin  was  prepared  by 
the  division  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Education  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  with  the  view  of 
preventing  accidents  in  the  Manual 
Training  shops  of  the  schools,  and  to  give 
children  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  case 
of  accidents  of  all  kinds.  (Published  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y.    Illustrated.    89  pages.) 

THE  GUIDING  THREAD:  BY  BEA- 
TRICE HARRADEN 

A  STORY   of   a  beautiful   country  girl 
who  married  a  great  scholar  and  was 
dominated  by  him  until  she  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  she  was  little  more 
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than  a  servant.  Determining  to  lead  a 
more  personal,  freer  and  happier  life  she 
goes  her  own  way.  Her  adventures  in 
freedom  are  told  with  the  same  spirit  that 
brought  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night" 
into  such  quick  favor.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
310  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net.) 

THE  MOTHERCRAFT  MANUAL:  BY 
MARY  L.  READ,  B.  S. 

YOUNG  mothers  will  find  in  this  book 
much  valuable  information  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  children,  and 
much  sage  advice  upon  their  education.  The 
manual  is  written  by  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Mothercraft,  New  York  City, 
a  school  opened  in  191 1  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  experimentally  a  training- 
course  for  young  women.  (Published  by 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  Illustrated.  440  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.) 

EDIBLE  AND  POISONOUS  MUSH- 
ROOMS: BY  WILLIAM  ALPHONSO 
MURRILL:  A.  M..  PH.D. 

THIS  brief  handbook  by  the  distin- 
guished mycologist  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  students  and  lovers  of  the  outdoor 
world.  Knowledge  of  the  edible  mush- 
rooms should  be  possessed  by  every 
camper.  Boy  Scouts  and  Woodcraft 
Girls  are  being  taught  to  identify  the 
more  common  of  our  mushrooms.  Often 
when  gun  and  rod  fail,  a  knowledge  of 
edible  mushrooms  would  be  life-saving. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
valuable  and  most  delicious  food  goes  to 
waste  annually  because  people  cannot 
tell  the  good  from  the  dangerous  varieties. 
This  book,  with  its  fine  colored  chart  of 
the  most  familiar  edible  and  poisonous 
species,  puts  practical  information  in  the 
hands  of  all  people  who  love  outdoor  life, 
who  like  to  know  the  names  and  value  of 
the  beautiful  things  in  our  woods  and 
fields.     (Published  by  the  author.) 

THE  MEN  WHO  WROUGHT:  BY 
RIDGWELL  CULLUM 

FOR  those  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Cul- 
lum's  "The  Night  Riders"  and  "The 
Way  of  the  Strong,"  there  will  be 
new  pleasure  in  this  thrilling  submarine 
story  of  love  and  adventure.     Since  the 
interest  of  war  stories  in  general  is  so  ab- 


sorbing at  present,  this  with  its  new  op- 
portunity for  adventure,  the  submarine, 
will  be  welcomed.  (Published  by  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  418 
pages.    Price,  $1.35  net.) 

CLOTHING  FOR  WOMEN:  BY  LAURA 
I.  BALDT,  B.  S. 

THIS  book  is  the  first  to  appear  in  a 
new  series  to  be  known  as  "Lippin- 
cott's  Home  Manuals."  This  series, 
according  to  the  publishers'  announce- 
ment, is  expected  to  become  "of  trans- 
cendental economical  value  to  women  in 
every  walk  of  life."'  Miss  Baldt's  experi- 
ence as  instructor  in  the  department  of 
textiles  and  clothing  in  Teacher's  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  enabled  her  to 
present  in  concise  form  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  choosing  and 
buying  of  fabrics,  and  the  making  of  pat- 
terns of  all  kinds  of  clothing.  There  are 
many  illustrations  showing  how  to  make 
different  stitches,  hems,  seams,  how  to 
hemstitch,  embroider,  etc.  In  brief  the 
book  presents  practical  working  direc- 
tions for  the  designing  and  construction 
of  women's  garments,  including  all  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  therein, 
making  the  book  of  use  to  women  who 
wish  to  make  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as 
to  teachers  in  the  department  of  practical 
arts.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  London.  454 
pages.    Illustrated.    Price,  $2.00  net.) 

THE  WOODCRAFT  MANUAL:  BY 
ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 

"'T^HERE  is  a  winding  deer  trail  by  a 
X  stream  in  the  pine  woods,  and  the 
glint  of  a  larger  breadth  of  water 
through  the  alders,  with  stars  in  the  grass, 
a  high  shady  rock  for  the  nooning,  and  a 
bell-bird  softly  chiming." 

If  any  boy  or  girl  in  this  land  wishes  to 
walk  the  trail  leading  to  this  enchanted  spot, 
and  wishes  to  "discover  the  folksiness  of 
a  tree,  the  all-aboutness  of  some  secret,  the 
worthwhileness  of  the  swamp,  or  the 
friendship  of  a  frog-pond,"  let  him  join  the 
Woodcraft  League  founded  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  The  purpose  of  this 
League  is  to  learn  the  pleasant  ways  of  the 
woods  and  of  Ufe,  "that  we  may  be  mas- 
ters of  ourselves,  face  life  without  flinch- 
ing, be  ready  to  take  our  part  among  out 
fellows  in  all  problems  which  arise,  to  build 
up  our  bodies  and  strengthen  our  souls." 
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All  the  information  possible  to  convey 
through  the  printed  word  about  this  League 
and  its  splendid  work  is  found  in  this 
Woodcraft  Manual  for  girls.  Later  on 
there  will  be  published  a  similar  Manual 
for  boys,  though  naturally  the  information 
contained  in  both  books  is  practically  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  some  spe- 
cial information  about  the  badges  and  re- 
quirements of  initiation.  No  one  is  so  able 
as  Mr.  Seton  to  write  about  the  twelve  se- 
crets of  the  woods,  about  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  make  a  fire,  cook  a  meal, 
find  wild  food,  how  to  follow  trails,  and  to 
take  care  of  oneself  generally. 

This  Manual  tells  how  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  shows  all  the  badges  and 
degrees  possible  to  earn,  tells  how  to  know 
forty  birds,  fifty  common  trees,  sixty-four 
familiar  wild  flowers,  and  many  other 
things  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land 
should  know. 

Readers  of  The  Craftsman  may  re- 
member the  article  called  "Twelve  Secrets 
of  the  Woods,"  which  appeared  in  the  June, 
1916,  Craftsman.  This  article  gave  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  purpose  of  this 
League.  (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated. 424  pages.  Price,  40  cents,  post- 
paid.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ECONOMY:  BY 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA 

This  small  bulletin  compiled  by  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library  is  a  strictly 
technical,  comprehensive  list  of  pictures 
and  books  useful  in  high  school  teaching, 
and  includes  a  list  of  dealers  in  material 
used  in  library  and  school  work.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Elm  Tree  Press,  Wood- 
stock, Vermont.  68  pages.  Price,  $1.00 
net.) 

ETHNOBOTANY  OF  THE  TEWA 
INDIANS:  BULLETIN  ISSUED  BY 
THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOG'Y:  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

A  purely  technical  bulletin,  one  that  in- 
cludes a  phonetic  key  to  the  language  of 
the  Indian  and  an  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  plants.  (Published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Illustrated.    124  pages.) 
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ART  EDUCATION:  AN  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  THE  TRAINING  AVAILABLE 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  ARTISTS 
AND  ARTISANS 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Arts  to  be  of  service  in  voca- 
tional guidance.  It  includes  a  list  of  in- 
dustries and  an  analysis  of  such  indus- 
tries as  architecture,  costume  designing, 
interior  decoration,  metal  work  and  many 
kinds  of  novelties.  (Published  by  the 
^Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts,  New  York. 
46  pages.) 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

An  interesting  bulletin  covering  the 
school  work,  its  organization,  depart- 
ments of  education,  results  of  new  ven- 
tures in  instruction,  and  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  (Published  by 
the  Manila  Bureau  of  Printing.  Illus- 
trated.   185  pages.) 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREA.M  SIL- 
HOUETTES: BY  P.  KONEWKA 

Several  portfolios  of  silhouettes  by  P. 
Konewka  are  now  on  exhibition  at  305 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  These  sil- 
houettes of  child  life  and  fairy  wizardry 
have  attracted  much  attention  because  of 
their  originality  of  design  and  the  fact  that 
silhouetting,  though  an  old  art,  is  never- 
theless seldom  exhibited.  A  fair  idea  of 
their  charm  may  be  obtained  from  the  few 
used,  very  much  reduced,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  (Published  at  149  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  England.  11  silhouettes. 
Price,  $3.75.) 

THE   SEA'S   FAIRY  BABIES 

{Continued  from  page  281.) 

green  and  black  borders  of  all  sorts  of 
things  that  belong  under  the  sea,  that  make 
every  page  a  delight  to  look  at  as  well  as  to 
read.  We  should  like  the  pleasure  of  re- 
producing each  and  every  one  of  the  pic- 
tures and  sketches,  but  the  few  that  we 
have  here  shown  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
fascination,  save  that  we  have  not  shown 
the  clear  water-green  of  the  leaves  and  bub- 
bles. (Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  Illustrated.  362  pages.  Price 
$3.00  net.) 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

"■^■^  'THERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?"    In  answer  to  a  persistent  de- 

^y^y      mand,  we  are  intending  to  reproduce  and  to  describe  each  month  in  the 

»     '        Craftsman  Magazine  four  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued  until 

we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file. 

A  front  elevation  and  floor  plans  \vi\\  be   shown  on  each  page. 

We  will  furnish  tentative  estiniates  and  cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address : 
Service  Department,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  B:ast  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


^.^■i 


#^^^^: 


.X 


XO.   55:    FOUR-ROOM    CRAFTSMAN 
FIELD   STOXE 


BUNGALOW    OF 


THE  bungalow  illustrated  here  has  been  planned  as 
a  summer  or  all-year  home  for  some  country  spot 
where  there  is  plenty  of  field  stone,  although  it 
may  of  course  be  built  of  other  materials  if  there 
is  no  stone  at  hand.  The  construction  of  the  roof  makes 
the  building  especially  suitable  for  the  top  of  a  low  hill 
or  knoll,  and  if  the  material  of  the  walls  is  repeated  in 
the  steps,  or  entrance,  or  in  a  low  wall  around  the 
garden,  it  will  help  to  link  the  little  dwelling  more 
closely  to  its  surroundings.  In  the  working  drawings 
of  the  building  we  have  shown  the  fireplace  carried  up 
to  the  ceiling  in  field  stone,  with  a  wide  wood  lintel 
above  the  fireplace  opening.  If  there  is  no  stone  to  be 
had,  the  chimneypiece  may  be  of  brick  or  cement. 

In  such  a  simple  country  home  no  separate  dining 
room  seems  necessary,  for  the  living  room  being  next 
to  the  kitchen  will  answer  this  purpose,  and  when  the 
weather  is  fine  the  meals  will  no  doubt  be  taken  out  on 
the  porch. 

The  bedrooms  are  arranged  so  that  they  will  be  con- 
venient to  the  bathroom,  and  three  closets  are  provided. 
If  this  is  not  enough  storage  space,  box  seats  may  be 
used  in  the  living  room  beneath  the  front  windows. 


FLOOP   PI..\X  OF  STONE  BUNC.\L0\V   NO.   5$. 
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FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  152:    FIVE-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF    CEMENT 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  actually  only         We  have  planned  the  house  so  that  it 
five  main  rooms  in  this  house,  it  has      will  be  suitable  for  a  small  suburban  comer 

lot,  with  the  steps  of  the  entrance  pergola 


LTHOUGH  there  are  actually  only 
five  main  rooms  in  this  house,  it  has 
practically  the  value  of  a  six-room 
dwelling,  for  in  order  to  make  the  lower 
floor  as  open  and  spacious  as  possible,  we 
have  planned  a  single  room  extending  the 
entire  depth  of  the  building — a  living  room 
and  dining  room  combined.  This  will  be 
especially  convenient  if  the  housewife  does 
not  keep  a  maid,  for  the  minimizing  of  par- 
titions always  means  the  simplifying  of 
housework. 

The  building  is  49  feet  wide  and  28  feet 
6  inches  deep.  These  measurements  in- 
clude the  porches  but  not  the  steps,  which 
will  vary  according  to  grade. 


facing  one  street  and  the  long  side  porch 
facing  the  other.  It  can  be  adapted  to  an 
inside  lot  by  simply  reversing  the  positions 
of  the  steps  and  flower-boxes  of  the  pergola 
porch,  and   closing  the  near  side  of  the 


living  porch  by  a  flower-box  as  shown  in 
the  perspective  view,  instead  of  building 
the  steps  indicated  on  the  plan. 

If  the  owner  wishes  to  screen  the  living 
porch  during  the  summer  and  glass  it  in 
during  the  winter  to  form  a  sunroom,  we 
would  suggest  that  it  be  buiU  with  a  low 
parapet. 
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FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  79:    CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE— EIGHT  ROOMS 


THIS  house  is  of  cement  with  long, 
sloping  roofs  of  shingle  or  slate,  in 
which  dormers  are  broken  out  to  give 
the  necessary  height  to  the  chambers.  It  is 
strongly  constructed  upon  truss  metal  laths, 
and  ever^v'  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
possibility  of  leakage.  The  cement  is 
brought  close  about  the  windows ;  the  sills 
are  the  only  part  of  the  casings  which  are 
left  uncovered,  and  they  are  sloped  so  that 
the  water  does  not  stand  uix)n  them.  The 
windows  themselves  are  well  grouped,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  wall  into  pleas- 
ing spaces,  an  important  consideration  in  a 
plain  cement  house,  which,  more  than  any 


other  sort  of  house,  depends  upon  the  size 
and  shape  of  its  windows  or  decoration. 

The  plans  show  the  interior  of  the  house 
to  be  vers'  roomy  and  airy.  The  chambers 
are  fitted  with  ample  closets,  and  are  well 
lighted  with  large  windows,  both  casement 
and  double-hung.  All  over  the  house  the 
interior  work  shows  many  attractive  fea- 
tures, and  in  every  direction  the  eye  falls 
upon  some  interesting  variation. 

The  living  room  shows  several  seats  and 
book  shelves,  but  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture is  the  deep  inglenook,  wliich  runs  out 
between  the  twin  porches  that  connect  with 
the  room  by  means  of  long  French  doors. 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  96:    SIX-ROOM   CRAFTSMAN    SHINGLED   BUNGAIXIW 

THE    Craftsman    bungalow     illustrated  liere  is  intended  for  a  small  family  who  want  to  build  a 
permanent,  comfortable  and  comparatively  inexpensive  home.    As  it  is  meant  to  be  built  in  the 
country  or  on  a  good-sized  suburban  lot,  the  rooms  have  been  arranged  all  on  one  floor,  to 
simplify  the  housework  and  keep  the  interior  in  close  touch  with  out  of  doors. 
We  have  shown  the  bungalow  with  a  foundation  of  field  stone,  which  is  used  also  in  the  terrace 
parapet  beside  the  garden  pathway  and  in  the  chimneys,  giving  the  place  a  rugged,  picturesque  air. 
Brick  or  cement  may  of  course       )^^^^^^^^^^^^^^=^_=^ 
be  used  where  we  have  indi-      ■  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
cated  stone  if  the  latter  is  not 
available. 

Among  the  working  plans 
of  the  bungalow  are  included 
detailed  drawings  of  the  din- 
ing room  fitments,  showing 
the  exact  construction  of  the 
sideboard. 

The  sketch  which  we  arc 
giving  here  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  inglenook,  which 
is  screened  from  the  living 
room  by  post  and  panel  con- 
struction.  The  field-stone 
chimneypiece  with  its  wide 
wood  shelf  and  alcove  and  tile 
hearth  are  particularly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  character 
of  the  bungalow,  and  detailed 
drawings  of  the  construction 
will  be  furnished  with  the 
working  plans. 
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